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A BOUT ten years since, the writer of | 

this sketch, then a resident in the 
beautiful town of Newburyport, Mass., 
became acquainted with its subject. Mr. 
M’Kay had just established himself in 
business, and won the confidence and re- 
spect of the citizens of the place. His 
fine marine models, his thorough work- 
manship, and his vigorous business habits 
had begun to attract the attention of the 
merchants of New-York and Boston, and 
his shipyard was fast filling with mechan- 
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M’K AY. 
ics, whose incessant blows echoed along 
banks of the Merrimack. His in- 
creasing business gave a new impulse to 
nearly all mechanical labor in the town, 
while the noble ships that were succes- 
sively launched, returned a generous rec- 
ompense to the laborers. The presiding 
genius who excited and controlled all this 
fervor of business, causing the shapeless 
and disjointed timbers to rise up, by a 
thousand hands, into the most harmonious 
proportions, was at that time a young man 
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of about thirty-five. Always in the midst | gang of employées, ordered 


of his workmen, or upon his knees in his 
draughting loft, ‘laying down,” with math- 
ematical exactness, his vessels, he might 
easily be recognized as the ruling mind in 
the yard. About the medium size in his 
stature, abstracted in his appearance as if 
conning some new design; with his lips 
pressed quite resolutely together, speak- 
ing rapidly and with unmistaken precis- 
when the occasion called for it; 
always active, with every faculty on 
guard to perform its duty at the moment 
required ; with a noble forehead, a fine 
eye, and a frank and hearty courtesy. 
Such was Mr. M’Kay as he impressed us 
upon our first acquaintance with him. It 
wis impossible to be with him, even for a 
short time, without carrying away the im- 
pression that you had met with, not merely 


ion 


a master of his profession, but a bold and 
successful explorer in new lines of me- 
chanical enterprise. 

Mr. M’Kay has excellent blood in his 
veins ; he is of Scottish origin, and was 
born in Shelburne, N. S., in 1809. His 
parents are still living to share with him 
the merited honors which he has won by 
his business triumphs. His early years 
were employed upon a farm, and his op- 
portunities for acquiring an education were 
very limited. The quiet life of the farm, 
however, did not satisfy the restless crav- 
At the 
age of nineteen, in connection with his 
brother Laughlin M’Kay, afterward the 
accomplished commander of the Sovereign 
of the Seas, he commenced his career as 
a shipbuilder in the construction of a 
At the age of twenty-two, 
he 


ings of his mechanical genius. 


fishing-smack. 
alone and without testimonials, 
sented himself at the yard of Mr. Jacob 
Bell, the veteran ship-builder of New- 
York, lately deceased, and was taken into 
Mr. M’Kay’s extraor- 
dinary natural endowments now began to 


pre- 


his employment. 


develop themselves, and no opportunity 
was permitted to escape him for making 
himself a thorough master of every branch 
of his business. While connected with the 
yard of Bell and Westervelt, -the threat- 
ened collision with France, during the 
administration of General Jackson, gave 
occasion to unusual activity in the navy 
yards. Mr. Bell recommended Mr. M’Kay 
to the Naval at Brooklyn 
Navy Yard; and here, from a thousand 


men, he was selected as 


Constructor 


a foreman of a 
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upon some 
more delicate and important portion of 
the work. A strong ‘ Native American” 
feeling—or rather a jealousy of superior 
ability sheltering itself under this party 
guise, and never more undeservedly ex- 
pressing itself, (for although not born with- 


in the limits of the Union, there never 


} , 
was a truer American or more hearty re- 


publican,)—beginning to render his position 
in the Navy Yard uncomfortable, at the 
suggestion of his fast friend Mr. Bell, who 
appreciated his worth, and perhaps saw 
the promise of his future eminence, he 
engaged a yard in Newburyport, and com- 
menced his labors for himself upon the 
Merrimack. His first packet-ships, the 
largest that had hitherto been launched 
upon this river, (constructed for New-York 
firms,) for their perfect proportions, beauty 
of model, and thorough workmanship, at 
once attracted the attention of merchants, 
while their extraordinary sailing qualities 
confirmed the favorable impressions first 
produced. Here he launched his earliest 
“sharp ship,” the Carrier, which, upon 
its first voyage to Rio Janeiro, surpassed 
in the shortness of the passage all pre- 
vious trials. ‘The extraordinary fleetness 
of this vessel brought Mr. M’Kay into 
general notice in the mercantile commu- 
nity, and established his reputation as an 
original and highly successful! builder. 
At the completion of the Joshua Bates, 
fer Train and Co’s. line of Liverpool 
packets, through the suggestion of Enoch 
Train, Esq., the much respected head of 
the firm, he purchased one of the yards 
he now occupies in East Boston, and, 
much to the regret of the citizens, left 
the shores of the Merrimack for Boston 
harbor. He now constructed in rapid 
succession the well-known line of Liver- 
pool packets, numbering twelve splendid 
vessels, ranging from one thousand to 
twenty-one hundved tons. 

A new occasion for the genius and skill 
of Mr. M’Kay was offered in the opening 
of the extraordinary market 
upon the Pagific. In the wonderful rush 


new and 
of passengers, and the great demand for 
the of freight, 
were to be sought in the construction of 


transportation two ends 


vessels intended for this trade—speed and 
capacity From the yard of our builder 
leaped forth the S/aghound for its ocean 
race ; and this fine clipper was followed 
by the appropriately named Flying Cloud, 
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a ship of the most perfect proportions, 
with a carrying capacity of seventeen hun- 
dred tons, and as fleet as the winds that 
swelled her sails. On her first passage 
she not only made the quickest run from 
New-York to San Francisco, but attained 
the nghest rate of speed of any sailing 
vessel up to that period on record. The 
passage was made in eighty-nine days, 
and she ran three hundred and seventy- 
four geographical miles in twenty-four 
consecutive hours. She has since ex- 











thousand four hundred tons, at the time 
the largest, longest, and sharpest mer- 
chant ship in the world, to which he 
had given the well-merited title of the 
Sovereign of the Seas, glided from her 
ways, and hastened to assume her prophe- 
sied supremacy over the vast mercantile 
fleet. Up to this time, vessels of this 
size had been considered too large and 
expensive for any trade ; and even doubts 
of their safety in the conflicts of the seas 


| were harbored. No merchant would ad- 


ceeded herself, in her last voyage making 


the distance in eighty-eight days, dis- 
charging her cargo of two thousand tons 


of merchandise, and sailing again for | 


China, on the ninety-ninth day after leav- 
ing New-York—an unparalleled perform- 
ance in the nautical world. 

This remarkable success, placing him 
at the head of his profession, and estab- 
lishing his fortune as a builder, (for his 


venture his capital in this ship; and, 
against the advice of his friends, the cou- 
rageous builder, confident in his calecula- 
tions, built her upon his own account, 
investing in her all he was worth. During 
her construction, he made himself familiar 


' with the details of the California trade, 


contracts now reached the utmost limits | 
of his facilities for building, although | 
' intrusted to such judicious hands as his 


large additions were made to his yards,) 
did not satisfy his merely stimulated am- 


bition. He carefully reviewed all his past | 


works, and analyzed their results, and 
came to the conclusion that perfection in 
modeling had not yet been discovered. 
Again he was found in his draughting- 
roum, laying down, from the model which 
imbodied the results of his previous cogi- 
tations, the lines of his new nautical tri- 
umph. In due time a noble vessel of two 


and when he had completed his ship, he 
was prepared to load her on his own ac- 
count. 

It was especially favorable for the 
success of the enterprise that it could be 


brother, the well-known Captain Laughlin 
M’Kay, who promises to earn as rich a 
reputation upon the sea as his brother 
upen the shore. The success of the en- 
terprise fully justified the confidence of 
the designer in the practicability of his 
plans. It was an intuition of genius which 


| his extraordinary mechanical skill and in- 


domitable perseverance brought to a happy 
consummation. Her passage out to San 





THE SOVEREIGN OF THE SEAS. 
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THE GREAT 


Francisco, as a whole, was not so short 
as that of the Flying Cloud, yet she was 
seven days in advance of the entire clipper 
fleet, which sailed about the same time; 
although, as seen in the illustration, she 
was dismasted in the Pacific, at about the 
latitude of Valparaiso, in a gale of wind. 
And here the peculiar capacity and sea- 
manship of her master found an occasion 
for their exhibition. Probably no vessel, 
so thoroughly dismantled, was ever re- 
fitted without making a port. Captain 
M’Kay, however, at once set himself with 
his crew to the task of replacing the lost 
spars and rigging, at sea, without turning 


REPUBLIC, 


| tralia, have fully justified her early repu- 


aside from his voyage, and accomplished | 


his purpose in the most successful manner. 
On her homeward passage, this ship made 
one of the createst runs ever recorded. 
In twenty-four consecutive hours she 


made four hundred and thirty geographi- | 
cal miles, fifty-six more than the greatest | 


run of the Flying Cloud, and in ten sue- 


| 


cessive days she ran three thousand one 


hundred and forty-four miles. Her next 


passage also, from New-York to Liverpool, 


although made under very unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, was the shortest ever made 
by a sailing vessel In eleven months 
her gross earnings amounted to $200,000, 
and the noble vessel was then sold to her 
present English proprietors at the builder's 
own price. Her achievements since, on 
her route between Liverpool and Aus- 


tation. 

Our builder had not yet reached the 
height of his ambition. ‘ Experience had 
shown that the passage to California had 
been lengthened by the tremendous west- 
erly gales in the vicinity of Cape Horn ; 
and that, to combat these gales success- 
fully, vessels of greater size and power 
than any which had yet been built were 
necessary. His incessantly active mind 
again grappled with the problem, and the 
wonder of the times was the result, in the 
form of the memorable “ Great Republic,” 
the largest ship afloat built for any active 
service. When she reached the water, she 
was preeminent above all others in her 
form, fastenings, internal arrangement, and 
useful and ornamental accommodations. 
From her keel to her pennant, every mod- 
ern nautical improvement of any practical 
value, and many devised by her ingenious 
builder himself, were introduced in her 
construction. 
the passengers, officers, and centennial 


A sumptuous palace for 


crew, she stiH opened immense vaults be- 
tween her decks for the bestowment of 
freight. She was of four thousand five 
hundred tons register, and of full six thou- 
sand tons stowage capacity. The won- 
derful harmony of all her proportions re- 
duced the impression of her immense size, 
made upon the first view; and only by 


comparing her with surrounding objects— 
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ordinary ships seeming quite like pleasure- 
yachts by her side—could her full ad- 
Her length 
was three hundred and twenty-five feet— 


measurement be apprehended. 


quite a long journey from her transom to 
her bow, and requiring no ordinary human 
lungs, even in a calm, to make the voice 
reach from one to the other. The breadth 
of the ship was fifty-three feet, and the 
depth thirty-nine. She had four masts for 
the spreading of her mighty wings, and 
four decks for the strengthening of her 
sides and the covering of her merchandise. 
Her mainmast, which was forty-four inches 
in diameter, reached at its summit the dis- 
tance of one hundred and thirty-one feet. 
It is a curious item to record the amount 
of the principal material entering into her 


construction : 


“Timber of chestnut, and elm, and oak, 
And scatter’d here and there, with them, 
The knai red and crooke d cedar knees, 
Brought from regions far away— 

From Pascagoula’s sunny bay, 

And the banks of the roaring Roanoke !” 


Of hard pine, one million five hundred 


thousand feet entered into her immense 
mass ; two thousand and fifty-six tons of 
white oak ; three hundred and thirty-six 
and a half tons of iron ; fifty-six of copper, 
Fifty thousand 


days’ work were expended upen her hull, 


exclusive of sheathing. 


equivalent to the labor of one man for one 
Fifteen 
thousand six hundred and fifty-three yards 
Her 


crew was composed of one hundred men 


hundred and thirty-seven years. 
of canvas were used for her sails. 


This mighty vessel also 
Into 
her immense sides he poured his hardly- 
without while all 
others stood aloof, hesitating at the ex- 


and thirty boys. 
was Mr. M’Kay’s sole adventure. 
wealth 


earned stint, 


periment. No ordinary interest was felt 
on its suecess. ‘The bulletins issuing from 
time to time from the press were eagerly 
perused, and publie curiosity had reached 
height the vessel was 
The of the 
city, where it was towering up upon its 


an unusual before 


completed, island portion 


stocks, was constantly visited by crowds, 
and the well-known courtesy of the builder 
was tested to its utmost by the constant 
inquiries of curious visitors :— 

“Day by day the vessel grew, 
With timbers fashion’d strong and true,— 
Stemson, and keelson, and sternson-knee,— 
Till, framed with perfect symmetry, 

A skeleton ship rose up to view 
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And around the bows and along the side, 
The heavy hammers and mallets plied, 
Till after many a week, at length, 

Wonde rful to form, and strength 

Sublime in its enormous bulk, 

Loom’d aloft the shadowy hulk !” 


But when the hour of launching arrived, 
the harbor presented a most extraordinary 
Boats of every 
description, and steamboats, loaded to 


and sublime spectacle. 


their last capacity, sailed to and fro in 
the vicinity of the stately ship. Wharfs, 
bridges, vessels, house-tops—every con- 
venient spot overlooking in any degree 
the object of general interest—were black 
with spectators :— 
“ All is finish’d! and at length 
Has come the bridal day 
Of beauty and of strength. 
To-day the vessel shall be launch’d! 
With flee cy clouds the sky is blanch'd, 
And o’er the bay 
Slowly, in all his splendors dight, 
The great sun rises to behold the sight.” 


Quietly among the crowd of workmen and 

of personal friends, moved the presiding 

genius of the whole scene—the *‘ master,” 

who had with his own hand prepared 
“The model of the vessel, 


That should laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle.” 


Some expressed their fears lest the launch 
“ Did he fear 
“ Was he sure 


should not be successful. 
no accident 2?” they asked. 
all was right?” ‘Could he launch her 2?” 
He might have been pardoned for a little 
impatience. ‘* Launch her!” said he; “I 
could place her upon the top of Bunker- Hill 
Monument, if it were necessary to do so.” 
Never was a launch more successful—so 
sublime, so enrapturing. Let Longfellow 
utter it in his noble song :— 


“Then the master, 

With a gesture of command, 

Waved his hand; 

And at the word, 

Loud and sudden, there was heard, 
All around them and below, 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the shores and spurs. 
And see ! ! 

She starts,—-she moves.—she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel, 

And, spurning with her foot the ground, 
With one exulting, joyous bound, 

She leaps into the ocean’s arms! 

And lo! from the assembled crowd 

There rose a shout, prolonged and loud, 
That to the ocean seem’d to say, 

‘Take her, O bridegroom, old and gray 3 
Take her to thy protecting arms, 

With all her youth and all her charms!” 


she stirs 
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It was supposed that this noble ship 
would make her first voyage to California ; 
but her vast capacities were finally filled 
for Liverpool, and no ordinary national 
pride was felt in view of the impression 
which she would make upon the merchants 
and masters of England, when she should 
reach their ports, under the command of 
her gallant captain, late of The Sovereign 
of the Seas. But this voyage she never 
sailed. She was ingloriously burned at 
the wharf in New-York, when chafing 
upon her fastenings, all ready for the sea. 
What will be her fate, or future transform- 
ation, remains yet to be seen. But not a 
‘“smell of fire’ passed over her builder’s 
hopes and plans. <A large ship, second 
only to herself, The Champion of the 
Seas, was in the process of construction, 
and has since been launched and sent to 


yet be a powerful competitor with steam 
| in the carrying business upon the high 


seas. 

It is grateful to record, what may already 
have been inferred, that in private life, 
and as a citizen, our great builder illus- 
trates all the genial and generous traits of 
character that belong to, and adorn the 
true Christian gentleman. Success, then, 
to his noble enterprises! And may he 
long live to give wings to a commerce, 
which, if sanctified by the gospel, will be- 
come the evangelizer of the world. In 
the present condition of the world, com- 
merece, in its great arena of navigation, is 


| among the chief means of civilization and 


the English firm by whom she was or- | 


dered—a model and an illustration of 
American skill. The reputation earned 
by these ships has brought into Mr. 
M’Kay’s hands a vast amount of European 
orders ; and his yards are now pressed to 
their utmost power to execute them. He 
has himself planned, and is rapidly con- 
structing, a new line of packet-ships, to 
run between Boston and different Euro- 
pean ports. The vessels will be of the 
first class; and we can readily imagine 
how popular a line, both for passengers 
and freight this must be, prepared at this 
hour of the maturest experience of the 
builder, combining every advantage that 
human invention has secured to the ma- 
rine art; elegant in accommodations, fleet 
as the wind, and as strong as timber, iron, 
and copper can render them. During the 
past ten years, a fleet of ships, some forty 
or more, any one of which would be a 
reputation fora man, has been issuing from 
the yards of Mr. M’Kay—all of them 
marked with the genius of their builder, 
and defending his fame in every succes- 
sive trip. 

It is an interesting fact, that not one of 
his ships has ever put into a port in dis- 
tress, or cost the underwriters a dollar for 
repairs, in consequence of any defect in 
its construction. 

In the prime of his manhood, with an 
abundant capital, a rich experience, and 
the spur of extraordinary previous success, 
it is a safe prophecy that, if his life is 
spared, wonderful advances will yet be se- 
cured in the naval art, and the wind will 


progress. Such a genius as Mr. M’Kay’s 
is of more value to the race than that of 
the great soldier, or even the great states- 
man; we take pleasure, therefore, in pay- 
ing this tribute to his merits. 








os 


[For the National Magazine.} 


SING WITH THE HARP. 
BY J. G. LYONS. 
MixstreEL ! my spirit is sorely dejected ; 


Take down thy harp from its place on the 
wall ;— 


Long has it slumber’d untuned and neglected, 


Long has its voice been unheard in the hall: 
Tyrants have triumph’d, and all have con- 
sented ; 
Orphans are wrong’d, and the spoiler is glad ; 
Just men have perish’d, and none have la- 
mented :— 
Marvel not thou that my bosom is sad. 


Teach thou the sorrowing chords to awaken 
Thoughts of the dead, who for ages have 
slept ; 
Martyrs that shrank not though scorn’d and 
forsaken ; 
Bards whom the people have honor’d and 
wept: 
Harp thou of heroes, the valiant, the chain- 
less, 
Bleeding for rights which the weak have be- 
tray'd ; 
Sing thou of goodness, the lowly, the stainless, 
jurning her incense unseen in the shade. 


When thou hast told of the lost and the dying, 
Bid thou thy strain of lamenting to cease ;— 
Sing thou of Him, on whose promise relying, 
Guilt may have pardon, despair may have 
peace ; 
Sound thou of worlds where the seraph is 
sweeping 
Harpstrings unworn by the war-notes of men ; 
Lands of delight, where no mourner is weep- 
ing ; 





So shall my spirit be tranquil again. 
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LUTHER CARRIED OFF BY HIS FRIENDS, 


LUTHER 


AND THE 


LUTHER CARRIED OFF BY HIS FRIENDS ON HIS RETURN, | 


1521. 


to lay hand on the teacher of the 
German nation, so strong in the faith; 
German fidelity and noble princely care 
had prepared for him a secret asylum. 

“* But 
lawed by the emperor, and excommuni- 
cated by the pope, God inspired the wise 
Elector of Saxony to give orders, through 
confidential and trustworthy persons, to 


because Luther had been out- 


take prisoner for a time the outlawed and 
excommunicated Luther, as the pious ser- 
of God, Obadiah, the of 
King Ahab, kept one hundred priests for 


vant teacher 
a time concealed in a cavern, and fed them, 
while the Queen Jezebel sought their life. 
Our doctor consented to this step at the 
anxious desire of good people.”—Mathe- 
sius. 


REFORMATION. 


While all is indignation and rage at 


| Worms, that the daring offender should 
TEITHER Spaniard nor Roman was | 


have been allowed to escape, the time is 
gone by, and he soars invisibly over his 
enemies from the heights of the castle of 
Wartburg. 
geon, he can return to his flute, sing his 
German psalms, translate his Bible, and 
thunder at the dévil and the pope quite 


Happy and safe in his dun- 


at his ease. ‘ The report gains ground,” 
writes Luther, “that I have been made 
prisoner by friends sent from Franconia ;” 
and, at another time, “I fancy it was sup- 
posed that Luther had been killed, or con- 
demned to utter silence, in order that the 
public mind might relapse under that so- 
phistical tyranny which I am so hated for 
having begun to undermine.” However, 
Luther took care to let it be known that 
He writes to Spalatin : 
**] should not be sorry if this letter were 


he was still alive. 
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LUTHER TRANSLATING THE BIBLE, 


lost by some adroit neglect on your part, 
and should fall into our enemies’ hands. . . . 
The priests and monks who played off 
their pranks while I was at large, have 
become so alarmed since I have been a 
prisoner, that they begin to soften the pre- 
posterous tales they have propagated about 


me. They can no longer bear up against | 


the pressure of the increasing crowd, and 
yet see no avenue by which to escape. 
See you not the arm of the Almighty of 
Jacob in all that he works, while we are 


silent and rest in patience and in prayer! | 


Is not the saying of Moses herein verified, 


Vos tacebitis, et Dominus pugnabit pro | 


vobis, * The Lord shall fight for you, and 
ye shall hold your peace ?’ ” 

Captain Berlepsch and Burkard Hund, 
Lord of Altenstein, with their servants, 
stopped Luther’s carriage in a hollow way 


near the castle of Altenstein, in the direc- | 


tion of Waltershausen, and earried him 
off. His companion, Amsdorf, had to 


| proceed alone, Luther’s younger brother 
| having fled, alarmed at sight of the ap- 
| proaching horsemen. 





| LUTHER BEGINS HIS TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE AT 
THE WARTBURG, 

Tue heroic monk has suddenly vanished 
from the busy market-places of the world: 
| we find him in the quiet chamber of a 
Thuringian castle disguised as Master 
George, absorbed in the study of that 
volume which, since the dark days of 
Erfurt, had become the shining star of 
| his life. This book was now to speak in 
the German tongue to German hearts ; 
such was Luther’s resolution, and his 
labor in his Patmos. 

“While our doctor was kept quite 
| secretly at Wartburg, he was not idle, but 
pursued dayly his studies and his prayers, 
and devoted himself to the Greek and 
Hebrew Bibles, and wrote many cor sola- 
tory letters to his friends.” —Mathesuus. 
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“In the meantime,” he writes, “I in- 
tend to translate the New Testament into 
our mother tongue, as our people wish. 
O that every city had its own translator, 


so that this book might be in the hands | 


and hearts of every one! . . I have 
taken upon myself a burden which sur- 
passes my strength. Now only I per- 
ceive what a translation means, and why 


hitherto no one has ventured to put his | 
in the inn called the Black Bear, he opened 


It is to be hoped that we 
may give to our Germany a better transla- 
It is a great 


name to one. 


tion than the Latins possess. 
work, well worthy that we should all labor 
thereat.” 

Luther dates his letters, From the re- 
gion of the clouds; From the region of 
the birds; or else, From amidst the birds 
singing sweetly on the branches, and laud- 
ing God day and night, with all their 
strength; or again, From the mountain; 
From the Island of Patmos. It is from 
this, his wilderness, (ex eremo med,) that 
he pours forth in his sad and eloquent 
letters the thoughts which crowd upon him 
in his solitude. ‘ What art thou doing at 
this moment, my Philip?” he says to 
Melancthon ; “art thou not praying for 
me? For my part, seated in contempla- 
tion the live-long day, I figure to myself 
the image of the Church, while the words 
of the eighty-ninth Psalm are ever present 





to me, Nunguid vane constiluisli omnes | 


‘Wherefore hast thou 
made all men in vain?’ God! what a 


filtos hominum 2? 


horrible spectre of God’s wrath is_ this 
abominable reign of the antichrist of 
Rome! 
which does not dissolve in torrents of 


I hate the hardness of my heart 


Wittemberg under a much higher protec- 
tion than that of the elector. In this 
business the sword neither can nor ought 


| to assist. God alone must here work 


without human care or _ interference: 
therefore he who hath most faith will in 
this matter protect most.” 

In this confidence he had begun his 
journey ; and thoughts like these occu- 
pied his mind most likely when, at Jena, 


his heart so cheerfully and affectionately 
to the two Swiss students, Johannes Kess- 
ler and Rutiner, from St. Gall. 

One of them, Kessler, has described 
this meeting: “In the sitting-room we 
found a man sitting alone at a table, a 
little book lying before him: he greeted 
us kindly, and called us forward to sit be- 
side him at the table ; he offered us drink, 
which we could not refuse; but we did 
not imagine he was other than a horseman, 
who sat there dressed according to the 
custom of the country in a red cap, simple 
breeches and jacket, a sword at his side, 
holding with his right hand the pommel 
of the sword, with the other his book. 
And we asked him, ‘ Master, can you tell 
us whether Martin Luther be at this time 
at Wittemberg, or at which place he may 
be found?’ He replied, ‘I am well in- 
formed that Luther is not at this time 
at Wittemberg ; 


5B? 


Philip 


but he is soon to be 


there. Melanethon is there, 


| however; he teaches Greek, and He- 


brew also, both which languages I would 


truly recommend you to study, for they 


are necessary for understanding the Serip- 


tures.’ 


. | 
tears, mourning over the sons of my mur- | 
| the same horseman at Wittemberg, at the 


dered people. Not one is found to rise 
up, take his stand on God’s side, or make 
himself a rampart unto the house of Israel, 
O, papal reign, 
God have 


in this last day of wrath? 

worthy of the lees of ages! 

merey upon us!” (May 12th.) 

BELOW, LUTHER'S DEPARTURE ON HORSEBACK FROM 

THE WARTBURG, 

To the left above, Luther and the Swiss students in 
the inn called the Black Bear, at Jena. To the right, 
Luther in the circle of his Wittemberg friends re- 
cognized on their entrance by the Swiss students, 

Tue spiritual knight left his Patmos 

armed with his best weapon,—his Bible. 

The news of the disturbances and confu- 

sion at Wittemberg bereft him of all peace 

in his solicitude. 
**] come,” he wrote to his prince, “ to 


A few days later these Swiss men meet 


house of their countryman, Dr. H. Schurf, 
“When we 
relates Kess- 


by the side of Melanethon. 


were called into the room,’ 
ler, “ behold, we find Martin, as we had 


| seen him at Jena, with Melancthon, Jus- 
| tus Jonas, Nicolaus Arnsdorf, and Dr. 


Schurf, all telling him what has happened 
at Wittemberg during his absence. He 
greets us snmilingly, points with his finger, 
and says, ‘ This is the Philip Melancthon 
of whom I spoke unto you.’” 

LUTHER CHECKS THE DESTRUCTION OF THE IMAGES OF 

SAINTS, 1522 

A new epoch, a yet more severe struggle, 
He had to 


prove to the world whether he could main- 


was now to begin for Luther. 
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LUTHER CHECKS THE 


tain the idea which animated him, even 
against the false deductions which others 
had drawn from it; whether he could meet 
and cheek the divisions among those who 
had From 
the seed of his doctrine “ of the liberty of 


hitherto been his adherents. 
the Christian,” there threatened to shoot 
up a harvest of the wildest fanaticism, if 
he should not root it out at the right mo- 
ment. Already had 
enthusiasts of Zwickau begun to distract, 
by their iconoclastic mischief, the young 
community at Wittemberg. 

But Luther interfered, and preserved 
** Do not change 
Machet 
nicht aus dem Frei sein ein Muss sein, he 
“that ve 
render an account of those whom you have 


the liberty of the gospel. 


liberty into compulsion,” 


exclaimed, may not have to 
led astray by your liberty without love.” 


“As I cannot pour faith into the heart, I 
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DESTRUCTION OF 


Karlstadt and the | 


nur | 


neither can nor ought to force or compel 





THE IMAGES OF SAINTS. 
any one to believe: for God only can do 
this, who alone can communieate life to 
the hearts of men. Weare to preach the 
but (rod 

Nothing ean come of force and 


word ; the result must be as 
pleases. 
command, but pretence, outward show, 
and the aping of religion. 

‘Let us first of all seek to move the 
wherever the heart and the mind 


of all are 


heart : 
leave it to 

But if ve 
will carry out such base precepts, I will 


not moved, there 
God; ye cannot do any good. 


recant all I have written and preached ; 
I will not stand by you. The Word hath 
created heaven and earth and all things; 
that Word must do it, and not poor sin- 
ners like ourselves.” 

The artist makes the soothing power 
of Luther’s preaching strikingly evident, 
by representing him in the midst of the 
iconoclasts, arresting their wild proceed- 


ings. 
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A TRIP FROM ST. PETERSBURGH TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


HE preparations 

being made for 
my departure south- 
ward, I wiped my 
spectacles, mounted a 
drochski, and ordered 
a drive once more 
among the principal 





public edifices — my 
final adieu to them. 
The wide streets, the 
magnificent palaces, 
the huge and even fan- 
tastic churches, with 
their colored domes 
and gilt-tipped arrowy 
spires, the varied pop- 
ulace and variegated 
costumes—all formed 
a phantasmagoric pic- 
ture amidst which I 
was whirled about by 
my isvoshtschick, until 
it almost seemed the 
illusion of a dream. 
But, alas! there are 


“AONVHOXS UO USuNOd AHL 


always downright re- 
alities to break in 
upon our finest reve- 
ries. The traveler, 
courteous reader, has 
to deal somewhat in 
money —in cash. | 
assure you it is a real 
matter of fact, how- 


ever dubious it may 





seem. In Russia, es- 
pecially, is it a facet. 
About to depart, I had 
to bethink myself of 
my money-belt, and 
having some prepara- 
tory financial transac- 
tions to look after, I 
suddenly dashed my dreams, bethought 
myself of my departure, grunted a pro- 
found guttural to my driver, (as much like 
his own as possible,) and ordered him to 
the Bourse and the Custom House. 

[ found nothing in my own fiscal matters 
to entertain you with, but I soon saw that 
I had passed by, in former observations, 
one of the most interesting features of 
this marvelous metropolis, and now it was 
too late for more than a glance at it. The 


LF 








| Bourse stands upon the island of Basili, in 
| the Neva. The Russian word diesha, which 
answers to our E:xchange, is applied to all 
places of business assemblage, even to 
the squares where hackney coaches have 
their position. If you wish to see the 
Exchange, properly speaking, you must 
add the word Hollandaise, for it is thus 
distinguished in St. Petersburgh, probably 
because the position it occupies was where 
the first Dutch merchants settled, when 
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they came into the country, by the invita- 
tion of Peter, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 
finest situations in St. Petersburgh, for it 


stands quite isolated, upon a vast circle 


A co- 


formed by massive granite quays. 


lossal group of statuary ornaments the | 


principal front, in which Neptune is the 


most conspicuous figure. It is surrounded 


on all sides with immense Dorie columns, | 


forty-four in number, supporting the roof. 
At two points of the elevation, presenting 


magnificent views, stand two columns of | 


immense height, adorned with marine de- 
iron, surmounted with colossal 


signs in 
vases, which are filled with inflammable 
substances, and must present a splendid 
appearance at the public illuminations. 
‘The interior is divided into a large hall, 
and eight smaller apartments for different 
purposes. There is nothing remarkable 
about the former, save its colossal dimen- 
sions, and an altar at its furthest extrem- 
ity, upon which tapers are constantly burn- 
ing. The Russian merchants always bow 
their heads to it upon entering the build- 
ing, and frequently prostrate themselves 
before it, to implore the protection of the 


saints in their business enterprises. What 
sight! thought I to myself. Was it 
really an altar to Mammon? That de- 


pends upon the heart! Were these innu- 
merable hearts—beating with the love and 
of they more 
eager tor the sanctification than for the 


A temple or 


calculations gain—were 


success of their schemes 2 


an altar is what the mind makes it, and 


It has one of the | 
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this shrine is one of idolatry, if any on 
; earth is. 
The habitual frequenters of the Ex- 
change are not distinguished by their ele- 
| gance; the Polish Jews, Tartars, and 
| Bokharians who crowd it, certainly have 
neither the language, manners, nor exterior 
of our custom-house officers. They are 
a very interesting study, however, for 
those who know how to interpret their 
| silent pantomime. Prodigious money ope- 
rations take place here. What is spoken 
aloud is of little importance, but the whis- 
pered words within these walls will awak- 
en echoes in the most distant parts of the 
globe. 

But our devoirs having been paid—our 
purse replenished—let us away from this 
Pandemonium of Mammon—away to the 
southward! I traveled by the mail-post 
or diligence from St. Petersburgh to the 
ancient capital of the empire, preferring 


it to the railroad, because I wished to 
see the country more deliberately. 1 
found this mode of conveyance rapid, 


comfortable, and cheap. The route be- 
tween the two cities is barren and unin- 
teresting ; the low, sandy level is diversi- 
fied occasionally by green fields, thickets 
No 


scene impresses itself upon your memory 


of ferns or firs, a village or a marsh. 


the verdure and fine coloring of the south 
| are utterly wanting; and the expanse be- 
fore you fails to give the ideas of sublimity 
which are so frequently remarked in the 
prairie scenery of America, for the least 
obstacle, a house or tree, conceals miles 





TRAVELING 


IN RUSSIA, 
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of the country, with the 
horizon which termin- 
ates It. 

There is little variety 
in the villages. Two 
lines of cottages are 
regularly arranged at a 
certain distance from 
the highway. ‘They are 
all alike, built of clum- 
sy-shaped pieces of 
wood, with the gable end 
toward the street: not- 
withstanding this tire- 
some uniformity, there 
is an air of competence, 
and even comfort, about 
them, which cannot fail 
to interest the traveler. 
They are rural, and 
pervaded by the calm 
of pastoral life, though 
unpicturesque in ap- 
pearance. Oceasional- 
ly, however, some little 
picture, with its poetic 
associations, engraves 
itself upon the memory. 
The sketch of a peasant 
family, which we give 
on the following page, 
represents one of those scenes of domes- 
tic life, which are always beautiful and 
poetic in themselves, even in the midst 
of the most barren surroundings. The 
young wife and mother wears the national 
kokochnik, a kind of diadem, which en- 
tirely covers the head and hair. The 
kokochnik of the young girl is open at 
the top, and in this she probably won her 
husband at the praznik, or village fete, 
which is the rendezvous of the betrothed 
and of those who wish to become so. 





COURIER AND DRIVER OF MAIL COACH, 


the stove serves him for the long cold 
nights of winter. The houses of the vil- 


| lagers are generally sufficiently ample. 
| and comfortably built, though the domestic 


| i : 
animals are quite universally the occupants 


| of the lower floor. 


Beyond the village there is little to in- 
terest the traveler. Perhaps you meet 
a caravan of merchandise, consisting of 
some thirty or forty vehicles, laden with 


| the produce of Europe and the East ; 
| perhaps a government courier or feldjager 


That her youngest child may enjoy the | 


pale rays of the oblique sun, she is seated 
at the door of the zsha, which her hus- 
band, with the assistance of his relations 
and neighbers, built in a very short time. 
The ax was almost the only implement em- 
ployed in its construction: its foundations, 
walls, roof, and staircase, are all cut from 
the neighboring forests; no bricks are 
used, except for the stove which warms 
the house, and which is also the common 
kitchen, and in winter the family sleeping- 
place—tor the Russian peasant is ignorant 
of the luxury of beds. During the brief 
warm season he reposes upon a bench, and 


| 


flies past you in his ¢elega. This is a 


| kind of live telegraphic communication. 


The bearer. of the dispatches is usually 
as ignorant as the electric machine of 
the nature of his errand; he delivers the 
message with which he is charged to 
another automaton as ignorant as himself, 
who awaits him at his station fifty, a hun- 
dred, or perhaps a thousand miles distant. 
The telega is the only vehicle capable 
of resisting the roads of Russia, when 
sleighs are rendered useless. But if this 


| strange conveyance can endure the exe- 


crable roads, who can endure the telega? 
The death-penalty is nominally abolished 


— 
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in the Russian em- 


pire. Instead of sen- 
tencing a man to lose 
his life, he is con- 
demned to receive a 
certain number of 
strokes from the rod, 
the stick, or the 
knout, though it is 
well understood that 


the first stroke of the 
latter may be rendered 
as surely fatal as that 
of an ax. I have al- 
marveled that 
among the  punish- 
ments invented by the 
fertile 


pots 


ways 


brains of des- 
in the 
telega has been over- 
looked. But why are 
not criminals doomed 
to 
leagues in a telega? 
I would for 
any one’s death at the 


Russia, 


travel a hundred 


answer 


end of the journey. No 
description could give 
an idea of the tortures 
inflicted by these bar- 
barous vehicles. They 
are small, uncovered, 
with two seats destitute of springs, or pro- 
tection of any kind. The front one is occu- 
pied by the postillion or coachman, and by 
a strange good fortune in this country, he 
is changed at every relay ; but imagine 
the condition of the poor feldjager upon 
the back seat. ‘To say that he is shaken, 
knocked and jolted is to say nothing; he 
is literally and continually tossed in the 
air, like Sancho Panza the blanket. 
One of the minor liabilities of this mode 
of traveling is the danger of having the 


In 


tongue severed by the abrupt and violent 
contact of the teeth. 

Sometimes groups of prisoners are met 
on their way to Siberia. The very word 
almost chills one’s blood with horror; and 
the sight of those who are condemned to 
this terrible journey, and the subsequent 
fate of the exile, is not easily forgotten. 
Yet so absolute is the power of the auto- 
crat, that a word from his lips fixes the 
doom of any one of his subjects in those 
desolate regions. I have been told that 
two hundred and fifty thousand victims of 
his are thus their 


vengeance expiating 


Ht 


ma 





RUSSIAN PEASANTS. 


Many 


of these have excited the Czar’s displeas- 


offenses against his sovereign will. 


ure by political opinions or slight misde- 


meanors, which would pass unnoticed 
elsewhere. 

The peasants seen on the route from 
St. Petersburgh are generally the property 
of the crown. As far as material and 
animal life is concerned,—and this is what 
is understood by happiness in Russia, as 
in most unenlightened countries,—their po- 


sition has many favorable points. During 


| the frequent famines which often decimate 


the country, the crown serf is secure of 
nourishment for himself, his family, and 
If the absence of physical or 
of 
he may, perhaps, be considered as happy 


his cattle. 
moral suffering is a test enjoyment, 
as the free peasants of any other Kuro- 
pean country. Yet it is scarcely possible 
that one of the latter class could be found 
so miserable and degraded as to be willing 
to change places with the Muscovite serf, 
though he has always enough to eat, is 
comfortably warmed in winter, and is never 


disturbed by any of those mental anxieties 
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of the future which harass the lives of 
the poor. He is gifted by nature with a 
robust constitution, and possesses all the 
elements of that negative happiness which 
depends upon ignorance of every sentiment 
of human dignity. But when everything 
is admitted in regard to the material pro- 


vision made for him, it cannot be denied 
that with the limited requirements to 
VoL. V.—16 






which he is trained, his condition is 
scarcely above that of the brutes. 

Of the two classes into which these 
unhappy beings are divided, those who 
belong to the government are considered 
much more fortunate than those who are 
the property of the nobility. Not more 
than half the annual tribute or ohrok is de- 
manded of the former. and much better 
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provision is made for them in times of 
scarcity or disaster. On the other hand 
they may be drafted to labor on the publie 
works, or summoned to military service 
at any time. It is said here, however, 
that the soldier is always free under his 
country’s colors. You will see by this 
what a Russian’s idea of freedom is; to 
me it would seem rather a questionable 
exchange from one kind of slavery to 
another; but after eight years in the 
army, the serf returns home a free man, 
that is, what is left of him. 

One of the first movements of the pres- 
ent emperor was to issue an ukase, which 
empowered the serf with the right) of 
making contracts: this made liberty at- 
tainable ; for by the purchase of the land 
from which he pays his annual tribute to 
his owner, he becomes a freeman, that 
is, as free as any one can be in Russia, 
who is not a serf. The imperial treasury 
even furnishes the loans for this purpose ; 
for which three per cent. interest, and 
three per cent. of the capital is annually 
require 3 Though about thirty years’ time 

renerally necessary for the entire pay- 
ment, niuny serfs have, even at this price, 
hecome possessors of the very limited 
liberty attainable under the absolute gov- 
ernment of Russia. (\ woman only be- 
coimes tree by marriage with a free man. 
tussian aristocracy has one peculiarity 
which distinguishes it from that of other 
Hurope in countries: nobility is not ex- 
clusively an accident of birth; any free- 
Inman Inay possess its privileges by entering 

civil or military service of the govern- 
ment. There is, however, a distinetion 
hich clings to even this apparently re- 
bliean idea of rank the nobleman’s son 

iv obtain the highest honors in a few 
hiontis after entering upon his duties, while 
le commoners promotion is attained only 
ve years; unless, in- 


ed, he has an opportunity of distinguish- 


himselt Such oceasions are not un- 
rent for those who are seeking them, 
e rich enouch to buy them. <Any 


born citizen may become a member 


the fourteenth or lowest order of the 


[' i, ol privilege l class, by entering the 
e of the state inany capacity. his 

of obtaining the privileges of no- 

ylitv has ereated a kind of subaltern 


stocraey odious in itself. and terrible 
ts effects 1 pon the character of the 
rhe Great numbers stand ready to 


seize any situation which will free them 
from the continual vexations which they 
are subjected to by the aristocracy. The 
number of offices must be multiplied to 
meet this demand, and the salaries must 
be proportionally diminished. The em- 
ployé cannot live without means, and con- 
sequently he helps himself to a sufficiency. 
Whatever contradictions may be found in 
writers regarding this country, one uni- 
form testimony will be borne on the cor- 
ruption and venality in every department 
of the administration. It is said that the 
Czar declares himself to be the only per- 
son throughout his empire who does not 
steal! The traveler, De Lagny, says :— 


“The existence of this man of genius has, 
ever since his accession to the throne, been one 
continual struggle with the venality and cor- 
ruption which crush his empire; for his pene- 
tration discerned the evil long before it was 
pointed out to him. On one occasion, he re- 
solved to probe this evil with all the energy of 
an honest heart. He charged two intelligent 
nging to his statf of secretaries two 


men be 
Germans from Courland, in whom he placed 
implicit contidence—to investigate most thor- 
oughly all the branches of the public adminis 
tration ; to observe, to see, to judge everything 


for themselves, and boldly to take t 


ie soundings 





this ocean of corru 
mizht be. rhe will of the Czar is law, and is 


often attended with beneticial results Phe 


however deep it 


task was no easy one; thousands of obstacles 
were shattered to pieces and overcome, The 
work was long: and, contrary to his expecta- 
tions, conscientious. It is true, that it would 
not have been easy to disvuise the evil, The 
portrait was not flattered. Instances of bribery, 
shutting and venality were pointed out to the 
{ F rsons., Names 


ere written in full, and proofs were abundant. 











The sore ridpne Las wide as a eulf, Punishment 
was out of the question, for it would have been 
n ssary to let the kn fall upon the noblest 
sh vulders ili his eT pire ind his venveance al- 
most every vhere to open the vates of Siberia 
to the majority of these who surrounded hin 
for, figuratively speaking, the very doors of his 
palace threatened to fall, eaten away wit! r- 
ruption! The Czar threw the report into the 
fire. , 

“The very same ev eizhed down with 
erief, he went, we to his usua ustom 
to the house of one ot s favorite ministers, 
Count I} S e, discontented air of 
t! iw rat, ¢ | t 1 tl mind of 
tl favorit ho ba tmerimg Vv ph N 
ed up suthcient courage to ask his august mas 
ter what had occurred t iffect his mind te 
su a degree ind stamp upon ta the 
varks s | ind sadness. The Czar 
ith that shar ibrupt t for wl ] S 
celebrated, related to his minister-general all 
he had just learned, told him the revelations 
re i md exclaimed with concen- 
t i lh: 
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RUSSIAN MERCHANT. 


“*Every one robs throughout the empire! 
Every one around me robs! In whatever direc- 
tion I choose to glance, | behold pilferers and 
robbers! There is only one person, a single 
oue, whe can walk proudly with head erect. 
Of this person, at least, Tam sure,’ he added, 
looking at his favorite very fixedly and very 


strangely, 





rogatives which belong to the nobil- 
ity alone; but he has been unsuc- 
cessful. The only way of conferring 
proper consideration upon them is, 
by opening to merchants the privi- 
leged orders upon fixed conditions, 
without subjecting them to the ser- 
vice of government. It is certainly 
very difficult to comprehend why an 
individual who develops the com- 
merece and industry of his country 
has not as much right to its titles 
and privileges as the chancery 
secretary, whose life is spent in 
deceiving his superiors, and robbing 
all who have any business connec- 
tions with him. 

But let the autocrat of all the 
Russias find his own way out of the 
difficulties surrounding and accumu- 
lating about him. My present oe- 
cupation of sight-seeing is much 
more to my taste, 

On the morning of the third day, 
with the first rays of the rising sun, 
Moscow, with its walls, towers, and 
churches, was seen in the distance. 
The first impression of this aneient ecap- 
ital, shining in the vast solitude which 


| surrounds it, is not easily forgotten. It is 


“Count ——, imagining that the emperor 


was alluding to him, bowed and bent himself 
almost to the ground, in order to thank his 


most august master for having had the goodness | 


to think him an honest servant. 
‘But the Czar, striking his breast, added 


the following words :— 


“** And that person who does not rob is my- 


self! [ am the only person throughout the 
empire who does not steal! ” 


Merchants and private citizens are 
held in the lowest contempt by the no- 
bility, and every opportunity is seized for 
heaping insalt and injustice upon them. 
They are divided into three classes, or 
guilds, regulated by the amount of capital 
they possess. The limits and privileges 
of each guild are defined with the strictest 
Imagine one of the merchant 
princes of your country subjected to a tax 


exactness, 


of more than two thousand dollars for the 
right of driving a earriage like the aris- 


tocracy! ‘The emperor has made many 
efforts to revolutionize publie opinion in 


regard to the commercial interests. He 


has even granted them many of the pre- 


the only object animating the barren and 
ocean-like waste of country in which it is 
situated. The peculiarity of the picture 
is heightened by the dim poetical associa- 
tions which hang over it, and by the sin- 
gularity of its architecture, which has no 
designation and no known model. 

The allegorical ideas associated with 
the appearance of the Greek churches, 
give interest to the spectacle. Their 
summits are invariably composed of sev- 
eral towers, varying in form and height, 
but never less than five in number, and 
The bell- 


tower is in the center, and it is always 


often much more numerous. 


the highest, the four smaller ones sur- 
rounding it with respectful deference. 
Their forms sometimes remind you of a 
head surmounted with a pointed cap; 
some of the gilded and painted belfries 
are like a bishop’s miter; others are 
like a gemmed tiara, or a Chinese pagoda, 
or a minaret. Frequently they are little 
round cupolas terminating in a_ point. 
They are all surmounted with a large 
gilded cross, wrought in such complicated 
designs, that it is quite like filigree work. 
The number and arrangement of the bel- 
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fries have a religious significance, rep- 
the 

tical hierarchy. 
bolizes the patriarch, his radiant head 
and 


resenting degrees of the ecclesias- 


The cemer turret sym- 
raised between heaven earth, sur- 
rounded with his priests, his deacons, and 
sub-deacons. The theological idea is al- 
ways scrupulously preserved, and under- 
stood by the initiated, though the fantastic 
and varying forms give no hint of design 
to the careless observer. Chains, brilliant 
with gold or silver, unite the points of the 
crosses on the different-sized spires, pro- 
ducing an effect in the changing light, of 
which no painting eould give an idea. A 
lively imagination ean easily transform the 
grotesque collection of towers on every 
sacred edifice into a solemn assembly of 
ecclesiastics, or a cohort of phantoms hov- 
ering over the city. 

I must not omit another most striking pe- 


cullarity in the aspect of Russian churches. 


The mysterious domes, besides the orna- 
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ments described, seem almost incased in 
armor, so complicated and elaborate is the 
labor betowed upon them. The most bril- 
liant colors are employed in representing 


upon this multitude of spires, scales, span- 
gles, enamel, stripes, plaids, and the daz- 


zling effect in the sunlight can never be 
imagined by those who have not seen it. 
The effect of the gorgeous hues streaming 
from the of these of 
architecture, in the midst of the solitary 


summits masses 
waste environing Moscow, is like some 
magical illumination of the desert by gi- 
gantic gems. ‘The play of the light upon 
the aerial structures produces a kind of 
phantasmagoria at mid-day ; and it gives 
to Moscow a different aspect from any 
other European city. You ean fancy 
what an appearance the sky must have 
amid these dazzling hues; it is as radiant 


| as that of an antique painting glowing with 


| gold. 


] was more agreeably employed than in 
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counting the number of these wonderful 
edifices ; for, as you will have seen, I have 


little to do with details. In my opinion, 


figures should always be in a book by 
themselves; but for the benefit of sta- 
tistically-inelined readers, I will men- 


tion that the number of churches in Mos- 
cow has been variously stated by different 
This 


So much for travelers’ state- 


writers tobe between 484 and 1.600! 
is reliable 
ments, your testy readers will exelaim ; 
those who doubt my assertions had better 
verily them for themselves. 


A few 


ane 


remarks upon the general 
The 


ses an abundance of 


more 
appea of Moscow must suffice. 
the eity cau 


become 


extent of 


illusions, be lore familiar with 


you 


its locality Forests, lakes, and fields, are 


comp sed in its limits, and its edifices 
ire quite distant from each other. Its 
rorgeously-rooted churches form a semi- 
circle to the eye; and when seen for the 
first time in the setting sun. resemble a 
fiery rainbow or an aureola spanning the 
eity 

Ata short distance from the gates, all 
mv fine f es vanished | stopped be- 
fo he very real d clumsy eastle of 
Petrotski, built by Catherine II.. in the 
oddest t ute 1 modern design, its 
wh s overloaded with red orna- 
men lhe style is intended tor Gothie ; 
but presents none ot the he auties, but 
onl thie extravaganeies of this” order. 
The buildir s perfectly square, with a 
recularity of plan which does not render 
its general aspect more imposing. It is 
the res nee of tl emperor during his 
Visits to the ancient capital 

Your disenchantment is complete after 


you have passed Petrofski. Indeed, by 
the time you enter Moscow, you are ready 
to inquire how all that you admired so 
much ins the distance has d sappe ired, 


im and find your- 


. | 
ike as from a dre 


self in one ot I 


1 most prosaie elties, for 
it really does not possess single merito- 
rious work of art. Seen as a whole, and 
at a sufficient distance, it appears like a 
type of Asiatic life invested with all the 
poe try and mystery of the Hast - but you 
find it in detail a large commeretal city, 
inharmonious, clumsy, badly built, badly 
pave ind sparsely populated miser- 
able copy ol the Ky opean wo Id. 

Amid the chaos of brick, morta and 


nh which | 
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immediately upon my arrival hastened to 
ager as | was to penetrate its 
in detail, I 
myself at its very threshold gazing with 


see it. 

inclosure and visit it found 
wondering eyes upon the church of St. 
Basil, or, as it is sometimes ealled, the 
Cathedral of the Protection of the Virgin. 
The title of cathedral is very lavishly be- 
stowed by the Greek Church ; every mon- 
astery has ‘one, and there are several in 
every city. This is certainly one of the 
most singular, if it is not the most beau- 
tiful monument in all Russia. You wilh 
the sketch that it is a colleetion 


of turrets of an unequal height, forming a 


see by 
kind of bouquet, or rather a group of vari- 
still better, 
erystallization of a thousand hues, shining 
in the sunlight like 
like the most brilliant enamels. 


ous fruits; or, an enormous 


Bohemian glass, or 


Seales 


o 


of golden fish, skins of serpents, dragon 
heads, altar ornaments, and the garments of 
the priesthood are represented upon them ; 
the arrows surmounting them are painte d 
like the 


richest broeade ; in faet, they bear 


resemblance to gaudily dressed 
4 
I 


quite a 
people, The roof between the spires glit- 
ters with colors of indeseribable brillianey, 
dazzling to the eye, and fascinating, by 
their novel effeet, to the imagination. 


This fantastie edifice was founded in 1554, 


by Ivan the Terrible, as an ¢ Xpression of 
his gratitude to heaven for the taking of 
Kazan. His pious offering was finished 


yy an act which gave him a new claim to 
When 


the monument was completed, Ivan asked 


his too well-deserved surname. 


for the architect who had drawn the plan 


and directed the labors. After lavishing 
his praises upon the work, he inquired if 


he believed himself capable of erecting a 





still more beautiful building.  Gratified 
by the encomiums bestowed by the mon- 
arch, and with the consciousness of his 
cenius glowing within him, the = artist 


truthfully replied that he was certain he 


could do himself more justice in another 


Ivan the Terrible then ordered 


to be 


structure, 


his eves put out, as a punishment 


for not displaying his utmost power in 


obedience to his commands, and also to 


prevent the construction of another edifice 
superior to it In beauty. 

The tower of this church affords one of 
the finest views of the general appearance 
Like 


over the declivities of 


and situation of the ancient capital. 


Rome, it extends 


several hills: bat here all comparison ends ; 
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nothing in Europe, probably nothing in 
the world bears any resemblance to the 
singular spectacle. ‘Two circumstances 
render the picture strikingly peculiar. In 
the first place, the roofs are not covered 
with tiles, slate, wood, or thatch, or any 
material employed in other 
They are all metallic, and all painted red 
The blending and contrast of 


countries. 


and green. 
these two brilliant colors is still more in- 
creased and diversified by the innumerable 
domes and spires, belfries and minarets 
of every form, which shoot up from amid 
this gay groundwork with still more bril- 
liant and glittering colors into the air. 
Moscow was called for a long time the 
Great Village, and both words were ap- 
plied with equal propriety. It is one of 
the largest cities of Europe in extent, 
being about twenty-seven miles in cireum- 
ference. In some quarters and in some 
relations it still preserves its village char- 


acter. In the immediate neighborhood 
of the Kremlin there are some regular 
streets and the houses are connected ; 


but elsewhere they are quite isolated, and 
surrounded with courts and gardens. In 
some of these dispersed dwellings, which 
really unite what your papers so often ad- 
vertise—the conveniences of a rural and 
city residence—reside the old Muscovite 
nobility, in the patriarchal style of their 
ancestors, from time immemorial. 

The Kremlin is the political as well as 


the religious sanctuary of Moscow. All 
the remembrances of its early history are 
gathered about it, up to the time when 


Peter the Great, in his triumphal career, | 


rave Russia her place among European 


nations. ‘The exact origin of the Kremlin 
is unknown; even the signification of the 
word is scarcely decided by etymologists. 
It has been traced to krem, a stone; but it 
is doubtful if there is anything locally sig- 
nificant about it, as several other Russian 
It is prob- 


their Kremlins. 


ably a general name, like the Aleazar of 


cities have 
Spain, which originated from the Ll Kasr 
of the Arabs, signifying a fortified palace. 
The Kremlin 
inclosing and protecting, in the royal resi- 


serves the same purpose, 
dence, all that is most dear and sacred to 
the nation. Among its temples are many 
remains of another kind. ‘The old palace 
of the ezars is still in existence, not less 
strange and grotesque from its foundations 


to the ceiling than the Church of St. Basil. 


Here also is the ancient palace of the 


| ciation, which dates back to 1397. 


| comedian, and 
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Patriareh, with all the transactions and all 
the books of the Holy Synod ; the Senate 
and the Arsenal, the Treasury or Armory, 
in which twenty halls are crowded with 
objects inealculably valuable in themselves, 
or on account of the memories associated 
with them ; among them are thrones, scep- 
ters, crowns, jewels, arms and armor, 
standards, erucifixes, crosses, and official 
insignia of every kind. Among other 
curiosities, I was shown the scepter and 
globe sent by Alexander Comnenus to one 
of the great Muscovite princes ; the throne 


' of Ivan II]. ; the crowns of the kingdoms 


of Europe and Asia annexed to that of 
Russia ; the clothes which Peter the Great 
wore at Pultava; and the litter on which 
Charles XII. was carried at that battle 
which decided the fate of the two rivals. 
The artillery pieces taken from the French, 
or rather left behind, in the frightful re 
treat of 1812, are ranged before the ar- 
senal. 

In the very center of the Kremlin are 
four churches, describing a perfect square, 


| forming the true metropolitan sanctuary of 


The oldest is that of the Annun- 
Its 
arches were decorated with frescoes by two 
monks, at different epochs, and the para- 
dise which it represents displays a strange 


Russia. 


reunion of saints and sinners, according to 
our ideas. Side by side with St. Peter 
and the other evangelists, we find Aris- 
totle, Ptolemy, Socrates, Menander the 
Anacharsis : as the latter 
was a Stythian, that is almost Russian, | 
was not so surprised at his good fortune. 
The good monk have 
“liberally” inclined; a Roman monk would 


artists must been 
have consigned these famous heathens to 
the same hell with Cain and Judas Isea- 
riot. 

The Chureh of the Archangel Michael 
was formerly the sepulcher of the ezars ; 
but Peter the Great disinherited Moscow 
of her dead as well as her living princes. 
He tounded in his new capital a new series 
of imperial tombs. In the Church of the 
Assumption, which is the first of the three 
cathedrals, repose the ashes of the ancient 
patriarchs, the former popes of the Greek 
It was formerly the place of 
for the ezars, and the cere- 
It contains 


Church. 

coronation 
mony is still perpetuated in it. 
a tribune or pulpit, never entered except 
by the aristocracy when the holy oil was 
peured on the brows of the autocrats, in- 
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vesting them with all the power that man 
can exe on earth. 


But 


numerous and ancient, in their form and 


reise 


the churches of Moseow, though 


strueture bear no comparison to the other 

famous ecclesiastical edifices of Europe. | 
They are generally small, low and narrow ; 
even the most celebrated ones are only 
chapels surmounted with domes and bel- | 
fries. ‘They are of all forms and all colors, 
and, seen from a distance, many of them 
resemble little pagodas of Saxony porce- 
lain. In some of them you trace the hand 
of an Italian architect, who transfers a little 
of the grandeur of the Roman temples to 
They 


appear still smaller than they otherwise 


the form adopted by the Greek. 


would, because they are divided almost in 


halves for the separation of the cloister 
or place of the sacred images, which is 
entered only by the priests during service, 
and which no female eye can ever pene- 
trate. 

Somewhat like the Chureh of St. Mark’s 
at Venice in form and proportions, the 
Greek resemble it in the 


edifices also 
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AT 


BELL. 


richness of its internal ornaments. An- 


cient Byzantine pictures cover all the 
walls, all the arches, and all the cupolas. 
Most of these images are covered with 
plates, like turtle 
shells, often of gold or silver, upon which 


metallie something 


is carved the drapery concealed by them ; 


| the entire walls appear covered with these 


shells of precious metal, while the head 
or hands of the poor saints beneath seem 
to be emerging from some purgatorial hole. 


The most ancient and revered of these 


relics are inclosed in eases, or under a 


magnificent dais,of massive gold or silver ; 
they are crowded with votive offerings of 


diamonds, rubies, sapphires and emeralds, 


| of such size and value that they would 


honor the treasury of a king. 
Europe has more celebrated bells than 


| might be supposed by one who has not 


interested himself respecting them. But 
the largest, the heaviest, and the most 
famous, is one of the wonders of the 


Kremlin, universally known as the Queen 
of Bells. This of 
almost an object of worship to the Rus- 


mountain metal is 
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sians. Its weight and dimensions are as 
variously stated as the number of churches 
belonging to the holy city, as Moscow is 
here called. Measurements were made 
of it by order of the Emperor Alexander ; 
and reduced to English terms, it is twenty 
feet high, and weighs four hundred thou- 
sand pounds, nearly two hundred tons. 
It 


was suspended upon huge wooden beams, 
which were destroyed by fire the same 


The tongue is fourteen feet long. 


year; a piece seven feet in height was 
broken from it at the time, as represented 
in the engraving. This pride of the Mus- 
covites was cast during the reign of the 
Empress Anne, from a former bell, with 
the addition of many thousand pounds of 
metal contributed by her, and many thou- 
sands more from the people and nobles, 
who came from all parts of the empire 
with gold and silver ornaments, plate, 
jewels, &c., as offerings to this national 
monument. Within the present century 
it has been placed upon a granite pedestal 


at the foot of the tower of Ivan Veliki. 


An inscription upon it states all the dates | 


in reference to its predecessor, the time 
of its casting, hanging, &c., and_bas- 
reliefs represent the empress, in her coro- 
nation robes, between St. Peter and Anna 
the Prophetess. 
fifty men were necessary to move the 
tongue. 

The true splendor of Moscow dates 
from its in 1812, when the 
inhabitants decided to fire their holy city, 


destruction 


rather than see it profaned by its foreign 
In that last and sublime effort 


enemies. 


It is said that forty or | 


am De Stael ealls it, presented itself in a | 


new aspect, and from its utter ruin arose 
its real grandeur. It was like the serpent 
who deserts his old envelop only to array 
himself more brilliantly ; or like the gold 
which comes purified from the crucible ; 
or shall I grow poetical and compare it to 
the phenix, rising from its funeral pyre 
younger and more beautiful than ever. 
It is unquestionable that in a few years 
after its suicidal destruction in 1812, Mos- 
cow was changed from a city of wood to 
a city of stone ; for by this term they dig- 
nify bricks in Russia. This rapid and 
magnificent resurrection, as also that of 
London after the great fire of 1665, and 
Lisbon after the earthquake of 1755, cer- 
tainly proves that merely physical calami- 


ties can never entirely efface cities or 


Vou. V.—17 


empires from the earth; the moral faults 
alone of nations can prove the destruction 
of their works, their names and memo- 
ries. 

I have thus introduced you to Moscow, 
Your limits 
More 


with observations en route. 
will not allow me to grow tedious. 
anon. 


ee 


THE DAY OF THE LORD. 
BY REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Tue day of the Lord is at hand, at hand; 
The storms roll up the sky ; 
A nation sleeps starving on heaps of gold, 
All dreamers toss and sigh. 
When the pain is sorest the child is born, 
And the day is darkest before the morn 
Of the day of the Lord at hand. 


Gather you, gather you, angels of God; 
Chivalry, Justice, and Truth: 
Come, for the Earth is grown coward and old; 
Come’ down and renew us her youth! 
Freedom, Self-sacrifice, Mercy and Love, 
Haste to the battle-field—stoop from above, 
To the day of the Lord at hand. 


Gather you, gather you, hounds of heli— 
Famine, and Plague, and War; 

Idleness, Bigotry, Cant, and Misrule, 
Gather—and fall in the snare ! , 

Hirelings and Mammonites — Pedants and 

Knaves— 
Crawl] to the battle, or sneak to your graves, 
In the day of the Lord at hand. 


Who would sit down and whine for a lost Age 
of Gold 
While the Lord of all ages is here? 
True hearts will leap up at the trumpet ¢ 
And those who can suffer can dare. 
Each past Age of Gold was an iron age too, 


God, 


; an And the meekest of saints may find stern work 
of savage heroism, Tartar Rome, as Mad- | ? F : 


to do 
In the day of the Lord at hand. 


Is not that a great burst of heart, flash- 
ing with the true light—effervescing with 
Is it not a genuine 


the spirit divine? a 


| lyrical bubbling of the soul with song? 


And here is a snatch of music in a rich 
minor key, that has haunted my brain ever 
since I first heard it: — 
SONG. 
O, the merry, merry lark, was up and singing, 
And the hare was out and feeding on the lea; 
And the merry, merry bells below were ringing, 
As my child’s laugh rang through me! 
Now, the hare is snared, and dead beneath the 
snow-y urd, 
And the lark beside the dreary winter sea ; 
And the baby in its cradle in the church- 
yard 
Waiteth there until the bells bring me. 








THE 


N our last number we gave ex- 





amples of the symdols of the 
Roman Catacombs. There is an- 
other class of sculptures and paint- 
ings, found among these interesting 
which be called 


memorials, may 


pictorial Scripture lessons. Bishop 
Kip gives numerous examples of 
them; many than 
Maitland: but as the latter writer 
discusses them more fully, we shall 


more, indeed, 


depend upon the bishop mostly for 


our illustrations, while we refer 
chiefly to the English author for 
our comments. ~The student of 


these invaluable antiquities should 
possess both works, if not, indeed, 
Boldetti’s Osservaziont and A rring- 
hi’s Roma Subterranea.* 

These pictorial remains are inter- 
esting in two respects: first, for the 
light they throw on the theological and ec- 
clesiastical characteristics of the primitive 
Church ; 
early Christian art. 
elaborate and entertaining chapter to the 


and secondly, as illustrations of 
Maitland devotes an 
latter view of them; we shall confine our- 
selves mostly to their religious sugges- 
tions, for suggestions only shall we find 
among them—yet mostly important ones, 
in a negative respect, at least. Let us 
then resume our reverent walks in these 
hallowed aisles of what may be called the 
subterranean cathedral of ancient Chris- 
tianity—walks which we trust the reader 
has hitherto found suggestive to his heart 
as well as instructive to his theological 
inquiries, and which we hope he will not 
find fatiguing or irksome before we finally 
retire from them. 

After a day’s stroll among the pompous 
temples of modern Rome, and a “ morning 
with the Jesuits,” discussing her claims 
to traditional ‘authority, what should we 
expect find to 
consecrated caverns—what but representa- 


to on deseending 


> Arringhi's wo 
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CATACOMBS 


INSCRIPTIONS AND LESSONS, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





these | 


rk is the chief authority on | 


the subject. Bishop Kip has consulted him | 
extensively. He says that there is but one 
copy in this country; his, however, is a mis- 
take. New-York readers will find a copy in 


the Astor Library, as also the great work of the | 
French 


Tulission, 








OF ROME. 





IN THE 


CATACOMBS. 


HEAD OF CHRIST 


tions of the Virgin and Child, the Assump- 
tion, Peter with the keys, popes crowned 
with tiaras, priests with sacerdotal robes, 
ntonks en costume, images of saints and 
martyrs worshiped by prostrate groups, 
burning candles, smoking censers, holy 
Relics, of 


saints, appeals to the spectator to pray for 


water, Rosaries, lnvocations 
the deliverance of the departed from the 
tortures of purgatory, and, above all, eruci- 
fixes with their horrible signs of anguish, 
their crowns of thorns, and blood-dripping 


wounds? But what do we find? Not 
an indication of these, literally not one, 
except among the additions, made un- 
questionably after those ages of fiery 


trial in which the Church found here alike 
its sanctuary and its cemetery.* 
Besides the simple and purely evan- 
*It is an interesting and significant fact, 
that the word cemetery—a ping-place—was 
first applied to the the early Chris- 
“Tn this auspicious word,” says Mait- 





elec 
grave by 


tians. 





land, “now for the first time applied to the 
tomb, there is manifest a sense of h pe and im- 
mortality, the result of a new religion A star 
had risen on the borders of the grave, dispelling 
the horror of darkness which had hitherto 
reigned there: the prospect bey now 





cleared up, and so dazzling was the view of an 
eternal city ‘sculptured in the sky,’ that num- 
rush through the gate 


of its 


found eager to 
for the 


bers were 


of martyrdom, hope entering 
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gelical symbols which we have 
described, the first Christians 
covered these rude walls with 
pictured lessons from the Holy 
Seriptures. They were poor, 
unlettered people ; books were 
rare among their class; the sa- 
cred writings especially were 
yet circulated in few and 
precious copies. Selecting, 
therefore, their most striking 
incidents and lessons, they 
pictured them for the instruc- 
tion of themselves and their 
children, on the sepulchers of 
their departed brethren. They 
are as abundant, almost, as the 
inscriptions on the tombs of old 
Egypt. They present an out- 
line of both the Old and New 
Testament history. Bishop 
Kip gives numerous examples. 
Contemn not their rude art, 
Christian reader: it remained 
tor the Church of a later date 
to lose, in the “ idolatry of 
art,” the reverence of divine 
truth; this “noble army of 
martyrs” sought for them- 
selves and their children only 


























the simple meaning and sanctifying power | as standing in the Jordan, while the Bap- 


of that truth. 
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We find the outlines of Christ’s history 


often repeated. The Nativity was 
a favorite subject. We givea copy of 
a bas-relief of it from a sarcophagus 
in the cemetery of St. Sebastian. It 
represents the child in the manger, 
the oxen, the magi, and the star of 
Bethlehem. 

We insert also a much older rep- 
resentation of the Adoration of the 
Magi, given by Bishop Kip from the 
cemetery of St. Marcellinus. The 
‘‘wise men” in both instances wear 
the Phrygian caps. 

The baptism of Christ is portrayed 
in one of the best paintings yet found 
in the Catacombs: it represents him 











LS 








tist administers the water with his hand. 


The “ hart panting after 
the water-brooks” ‘is 
pictured on the banks of 
the stream, for these 
spiritual- minded men 
were ever ready to 
suggest some symboli- 
cal instruction to the 
spectator. 


‘Another common _ representation,” 
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Lord 
child 


give 


‘is that of 
the head of a 
which we 
ot 


Says Bishop Kip, our 
pla gy his hand 


on 
The 
the 


one 


from cemetery st. Cal- 














quently meet, too, with our Lord’s 


t phant entrance into Jerusalem, the 
p with pa m-branches and stre wing 
tl rarments in the way, while Zac- 
cheus, who ts the unfailing iccompaniment 
il his scene, is seen in the tree With 
his early followers, this was not only an 
ex n of our Lord’s triumph in_ the 
lays t his flesh, but it foreshadowed 





also his ultimate en- 
trance as the King 
of glory into the New 
Jerusalem. 


The 


representa- 


tion which we give 
is the most elabor- 
ate we have met 
with. It is taken 


from a sarcophagus 
in the Vatican. 


The miracles of 
our Saviour, how- 
ever, were the sub- 


jects on which the 
early Roman Chris- 
tians most delighted 
todwell. Strangely 
repre sented, indee d, 
yet always in sucha 


way that we at once recognize the inten- 
tion and design. 

In the following eut our Lord is 
portrayed by the untutored artist, at the 
time when “a certain woman, which 
had an issue of blood for twelve years, 
came in the press behind and touched 
his garments; and Jesus, immediately 
knowing in himself that virtue had gone 
out of him, turned about in the press 
nd s ‘Who touched my clothes 
lt Is on a sarcophagus We copy lv 
on account of the accompanying Views. 


It brings before us as church 


ecimen ot 


end of th 


architecture in the fourth cen- 


tilt 
tury, to which period the details of this 
picture enable us to reter it with tolerable 
certainty We see be fore us a complete 
Christian basilica, (apparently the same 
or 

Re. M 

“gh 

2 + oe 
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one repeated in several positions,) with 
the circular baptistery at the side, yet 
detached from it. At the end of the 
building, on the right, we see the ter- 
minating absis. Before the doors hang 
those vails which are even now common 
in the Italian Churches, to aid in pre- 
serving an equable temperature, and to 
which St. at 
the entrances of pagan schools, 


Augtstine refers as used 








(as he expresses it,) ‘serving to 
conceal the ignorance that took 
refuge within.’ ” 

The cuts which we give above 
the cure of the blind 








represent 








man, and the paralytic to whom \—— 
Christ said, **’Take up thy bed 
and walk.” 

The raising of Lazarus, says " 
Maitland, was used as a symbol \\_— 
of the resurrection; it was there- 























fore a favorite subject. Bishop Kip gives 
three engravings of this miracle, showing 
the progress of art in the Catacombs: the 
first is a bare outline “ scratched on the 
slab, just sufficient to represent Lazarus 
coming forth from the tomb, though, per- 
haps, it would be unintelligible, were it 
not for other representations with which 
to compare it. The second, though also 
rudely done, is executed with 
more care, while the figure ot 
our Lord is introduced as sum- 
moning Lazarus forth to life. In 
all these he is intended to be por- 
trayed as ‘bound hand and foot 
with grave-clothes.’ 

“The last one, from a later 
sarcophagus, is well carved, as far 
as each individual figure is con- 

™ cerned, though all rules of pro- 
portion are set at defiance in the 
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relative size of our Lord, the mummy-like | 


figure of Lazarus, and his kneeling sister.” 
The 


shown also in the following cut of the 


improvement in artistic style is 


lenial of Peter, though, as the bishop | 


should 


the subject were it not for the accompani- 


remarks, we be unable to define 


ment of the cock 








be n¢ iticed 


will 


It that Lord 
represented without a beard, as in most 


our 


of the preceding cuts: it has been remark- 


ed 


exhibit him in the freshness and gentle- 


that the first Christians delighted to 
ness of youth. The new faith was to them 
essentially cheerful, down among these 
dark caverns, notwithstanding the horrors 


of persecution which attended it in the 
gay and magnificent city above them. 


They habitually avoid the crucifix, though 
they adopt the cross. The agonies of the 


former, as we have said, are never seen 


these walls; and the cross 
oht the monogram 


and usually ornamented 


on itself is 
of Christ, 


cheertul 


wrotl into 


with 


| 
| 
} 
| 


symbols—with flowers, palms, crowns, 
and wreaths. 

Christ himself, when represented either 
in the historical parts of his life, or in any 
symbolical character, is almost invariably 
portrayed with agreeable and benign aé- 
companiments. According to Bishop Kip, 
the most frequent character in which he 
is exhibited is that of the **Good Shep- 
herd.” He is then pictured with the 
dress and staff ef a shepherd, surrounded 
by his flock, and by olive trees with doves 
their 


an engraving of one of these scenes from 


among branches. We give above 
the cemetery of St. Callistus. 

We insert one more cut of these Biblical 
lessons, because it affords us an example 
of the perversions—the “ pious frauds ”— 
with which the Papal Church has abused 
these testimonials of Christian antiquity. 
It is a of the five 


representation wise 


virgins, taken from the cemetery of St. 


1S | 


Agnes. ‘They are going forth to meet 
the bridegroom with vessels of oil in their 
left hands, and all of them, exeept the 


foremost, bearing palm branches, the signs 
of festivity. The first figure carries a 
candle—one of those commonly used by 
the Roman people.“ Plutarch,” 
Bishop Kip, “speaks of their being used 


say Ss 


at marriages ; were borne in 


and as they 
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procession by the lower class, on the oc- 
casion of these festivities, they naturally 
introduced one of them in illustrating this 
parable.” ‘The lamps probably were light- 
ed when they entered the house. 
were once looking over Rock’s Mierurgia, 
a standard Romish work, describing the 
Sacrifice of Mass, when, under the head 
of “Blessed, or Holy Water,” we met 
with an engraving of this picture, with 
the following account :— 


“*A fresco-painting in the Catacombs at 
Rome attests the practice among the primitive 
Christiaus of sprinkling holy water at their 
religious assemblies, 

[Here follows the engraving given. ]} 

“*In the Catacombs of St. Agnes out of the Walls. 
(See Bottari, Roma Sotterranea, tom. iii, p. 171, tay. 
exlviii.) 

“*On the ceiling of one of those sepulchral 
chambers, which have their entrance at the 
Church of St. Agnes, out of the Walls, are de- 
picted five figures, each holding in one hand a 
vase, denominated situ/us, similar to those in 
which the holy water is at present carried about 
in our ceremonies. Four of these figures sup- 
port in their right hand branches, as it would 
appear, of the palm-tree; but the fifth bears 
elevated a tufted aspergillum, which exactly 
corresponds to the one which is still employed 
at the ceremony of sprinkling holy water.’ ’— 
Rock’s Hi: rurgia, Pp. $63, 


“We would first remark, that Bottari 
It 


was the result of thirty years’ labor by 


did not write the Roma Sotterranea. 
Bosio, and was edited after his death by 
Severano. It was translated into Latin, 
again published by Arringhi, as the 
Bottari wrote ‘ Sculp- 


al nd 
Roma Subterranea. 


ture e Pitture Sagre.’ We confess we 


some practice in detecting Romish frauds, 


yet we never remember to have seen one 


‘We | 





were rather startled at this picture and its | 


plausible exposition, as in none of our own 
researches on this subject had we found 
How- 
ever, we turned, as directed, to the Roma 
there, at their 
reference, we did find this picture en- 
But unfortunately for them, in 


any trace of the use of holy water. 


Subterranea, and own 


graved., 


this work, the joint production of several | 
| of the middle ages from whom we have 


distinguished Roman writers, it is de- | 
scribed as the five wise virgins. The | 
‘tufted aspergillum’ proves to be a 
candella, while a few strokes of the en- 
graver had rendered the flame more | 
similar to a tuft. ‘l'o give the title of the 
picture in the very words used in the | 


Roma Subterranea :— Prudentes quinque 
virgines olei vasa cum lampadibus de- 
ferentes,’ (five wise virgins carrying ves- 


We have had 


sels of oil with lamps.) 


more beautiful than this in its design and 
execution.” 

The history of the Roman Church is 
full of such frauds. It has even falsified 
the sacred text. 

Such are the New-Testament subjects 
presented in the pictorial ornaments of 


the Catacombs of Rome. The most 
striking scenes of the Old-Testament 


history are given with similar detail— 
rudely, but with ne accompaniments in- 
dicating the superstitions to which art 
has been devoted in the later Church of 
Rome. We trace here and there an in- 
distinet proof of the impression upon the 
rude artist of the pagan art which sur- 
rounded him; he borrows from the story 
of Deucalion for his pictures of Noah, 
and from that Andromeda for his 
favorite story of Jonah and the fish; 
but he never anticipated the themes upon 
which medieval and modern Rome has 
lavished alike the most splendid art and 
the most barbarous superstition. 

These remarks lead us to the topic 
which yet remains to be considered in our 
review of the subject. Let us then, 
Christian reader, before we finally leave 
these consecrated galleries, sit down by 
one of those “ horizontal graves,” described 
by Prudentius, as “the altar for those 
who pray,” and review and collate our 
observations. Let us inquire what was 
primeval Christianity as here revealed, 
and let us not forget to interrogate the 
martyr Church beneath, respecting the 
purity and orthodoxy of the aggrandized 
Church above. 

First, then, we have been struck, in all 
our wanderings in these gloomy caverns, 
with the benignity, the charitable, the 
almost cheerful piety that speaks from 
their walls. The fact has been referred to 
before; it is not unworthy of a further 
“ There is,” as the old pilgrim 


of 


allusion. 


heretofore quoted, scratched on these 
walls,—* there is light in this darkness, 
there is music in these tombs.” 

How warmly the natural affections 
speak in these brief, broken sentences! 
How strong and decided are the abrupt 
utterances of the hope, or rather the 
assurance of the How 
humbly and resignedly the lacerated re- 
mains of the martyrs are brought from 


resurrection ! 
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the Colosseum, and laid here to rest! 


No bitter expressions are recorded on these 


tablets, no revenge threatened, no design 
of 
intimated ; a modest word 


or right future self-vindication even 
of heroism, a 
scarcely whispered sob of grief falls upon 
the ear; “to die” in any way was “ gain” 
for them; to die thus was to “ be more than 
“In Christ,” says a tablet 


of one of these martyrs——‘ Jn Christ, 


conqueror.” 


Alexander is not dead, but lives above the 
It 


was not the custom to distinguish the 


stars—his body rests in this tomb.” 


graves of martyrs in those days of Chris- 
tian modesty and humility. There are 
but five epitaphs of the kind out of seventy 
thousand in the Catacombs, and these ex- 
ceptions are all (unless we except one 
doubtful) the 


is well known 


which some consider on 


graves of men, though it 
noble 


says Maitland, “the 


that many women, as well as humble, 
suffered. “It was,” 
martyr’s widow who broke the customary 
her 
1 perpetuating the triumph 


lear. 


silence, and in bereavement sought 
consolation 


had 


pe ace, 


il 


which cost her so « ‘ Primitius 


in after many torments a most 


He 


His wife raised this to 


valiant martyr. lived thirty-eicht 
years, more or le SS. 
her dearest husband, the well deserving.’ ” 
le 


Though an exception to the general ru 
in such eases, it vindicates itself as it vin- 
dicates the heart of woman. 

And recall the many expressions of uni- 
versal charity uttered along these walls as 
from the lips of the first saints—the earliest 
testimonies of the spirit of the Gospe l. 
Over one of them is inseribed his name and 
but it 
is, * Friend 


age, W tha single sentence added ;: 
It 
Over another we read :— 


is comprehensive enough : 


of all men.” 





“In ¢ 0 h bef the Kalends of 
Nov ept G friend of all, and enemy 
of none , 

We have noticed the che erful repre- 
sentation of the cross with its carlands 
and crowns—the absence of the crucifix. 


Maitland gives an elaborate account of the 


gradual degeneration of this beautiful 
emblem into the Papal representation of 
agony. Bishop Kip abridges the narrative. 
‘* We find the cross,” he says, “ nowhere 


in the early inscriptions of the Catacombs, 


except as it has been already copied in 
these pages, In its simple st form of two 
straight lines. If any addition is made, 


the same s mple form of the cross is pre- 
] 


served, only it is represented as crowned 
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with flowers, or with a dove, the emblem 


of peace. For in that age it was a token 
of joy—a sign of gladness—a pledge of 


the Christian’s victory. It took centuries 


| for it to become what the Chureh of Rome 


afterward portrayed it, a thing of tears 
and suffering—a subject to the 
artist to display the height of intense 
Yet, thus, at last, it grew into a 


enable 


agony. 
wretched representation of the passion, 


| into a erucifix with figure the size of life, 


| smeared with the imitation of blood, and 


surmounted by a crown of actual thorns. 


And yet, as we have said, we can easily 
trace on the monuments of antiquity, the 


steps 


by which the cross grew into the 


| 
crucifix and the bleeding agony of our 
Lord.- The first addition was a lamb 
placed at its feet. The next stage was 


| our Lord, clothed, extended on the cross, 


but not nailed to it, his hands uplifted in 
delineation of 


the 


Then came the 
to 


prayer. 


the sufferer fastened cross with 


| four nails, yet still living, and with open 


eyes. It was not till the tenth or eleventh 


| century that he was represented as dead. 


| This is the progress of the change, as 


Says 


| by most subsequent writer 


stated by Cardinal Bona, a view, the cor- 
reetness of which has been acknowledged 
s. Itisa view 
certainly sustained by all the symbols in 
‘The Catacombs of Rome,’ 
‘faithful to their 


ts. 


these ervy} 
Milman, 


gene ral 


| character, offer no instance of a crucifixion, 


nor does any allusion to such a subject 


of art occur in any early writer.’” 
As there 


transfer of worship from the risen Christ 


is no erucifix, of course that 
to the agonized and degrading exhibition 
of him on the cross, which, next to the 


in, now constitutes the 





worship of the Virg 


devotion of the Catholic world, finds no 


example, no sanction in the Catacombs. 


“The symbolism of the first four centuries,” 
Maitland, “is uniformly joyful and 
Pilate 


the se pulcher, and the soldiers may re peat 


says 


triumphant may set a seal upon 


their idle tale; but the Church knows 
better: her Christ is living, and, thinking 
rather of his resurrection than of his 
death, she crowns the cross with flowers. 
The primitive symbols were also as 
rudimentary as they were cheerful: two 
crossed lines recorded the whole story 


of the passion.” 
Our Lord is everywhere represented on 
the graves of his devoted disciple s, his birth, 


his miracles, his offices, but never his death, 
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except by the simple or decorated cross. 


He is generally pictured, as we have | 
shown, in the bloom of young manhood, | 


without a beard. 
comparatively few, and always among the 
later dates. We give, at the head of 
of this article, one of these exceptions, 
as, at least, a curiosity of Christian 
antiquity—a supposed portrait of Christ. 
The Church has always felt an interest 
in the slight traditions respecting his ap- 
pearance. One of these traditions de- 
clares Luke to have been a painter as 
well as a physician, and ascribes pictures 
of Christ and his mother to the evan- 
gelical artist—the models, it is said, of 
the well-marked types of their earliest 
portraits. Eusebius, writing in 320, 
speaks on the authority of a Syriac man- 
uscript of a portrait of Christ, sent to 
King Agarus of Edessa, a pretended copy 
of which has been well known among anti- 
quarians. ‘The still more ancient one we 
give above, resembles that of the Jupiter 
Tonans of the Vatican Museum. 

2. The religion of these early saints was 
eminently one of “faith in God.” They 
believed in the resurrection, but they re- 
ferred it to his infinite power; and though 
they commemorated their dead, it was not 
with superstitious ideas of any mysterious 
connection between the sepulchral pres- 
ervation of the body and its final resto- 


ration. Consecrated burial, in the sense 


The exceptions are | 





| 


of modern Rome, was an absurdity of later | 


times. 
Kip on this subject. He remarks at 
length, and, we think, quite irrelevantly 
on the subject, and quotes the following 
epitaph :— 

“MALE PEREAT INSEPVLTVS 

JACEAT NON RESVRGAT 
CVM JVDA PARTEM HABEAT 
SI QVIS SEPVLCHRVM HVNC 
VIOLAVERIT.” 

“Tfany one shall violate this sepulcher, 

Let him perish miserably, and remain unburied; 

Let him lie down, and not rise again ; 

Let his portion be with Judas.” 

Maitland affirms that such sentiments 
are found only toward the middle ages. 
Referring to the similar heathen impreca- 
tions, he says: “ Nothing of this sort is to 
be found in the inscriptions of the ancient 
Church, though, toward the middle ages, 
even this remnant of paganism found its 
way into Christianity. The worst epitaph 
of the kind which has been preserved is 
given by Arringhi.”’ 


5 


the one quoted above, 


We differ entirely from Bishop | 
| the 





He also quotes another of similar charac- 
ter, and remarks: “It would appear that 
these horrid imprecations were dictated 
by a fear lest the resurrection should be 
impeded by the dispersion of the remains: 


| or that difficulties might be thrown in the 


way by the superposition of a second body. 
Such feelings were not known to the 
ancient Christians, with whom the practice 
of burying husband and wife in the same 
bisomum was general. Ignatius hoped to 
be so completely devoured by the beasts, 
that no fragment should remain to tempt 
his friends into danger. A curious epitaph 
found at Verona, probably not older than 
the seventh century, states why Felicianus 
wished a tomb reserved for himself alone, 
(Gruter :)— 

“*To the Divine Manes of Felicianus of Verona, I, 
Felicianus, of Verona, have consecrated this tomb for 
myself. I, who lived restless, being now at length 
dead, rest unwillingly. Do you ask why I am alone? 
That in the day of judgment I may more readily arise, 
without impediment.’ 

“ Thus,” adds Maitland, “ it is seen that 
the practice of defending property by im- 
precations originated with the pagans, and 
was not, for several hundred years, suffer- 
ed in the Church.” 


We regret that on such equivocal 
grounds, and with Maitland by him, 


Bishop Kip should give any countenance 
to a superstition which is worthy only 
of Popery, and which so grossly material- 
izes the sublime idea of the resurrection 
—a superstition, which, in its irrational 
and dogged pertinacity, has circumscribed 
very with an insurmountable 
wall of exclusiveness and bigotry through- 


grave 


out the whole realm of Romanism. 

3. These memoriais -f the “ primitive 
Church” give a decisive though negative 
contradiction to the whole Mariolatry of 
The worship ef the blessed 
to all, in ac- 
cordance with her own prediction*—has 
become the essential characteristic, the 
universal idolatry of Popery ; overshad- 
owing, if not superseding the worship of 
God himself, and of her own divine Son. 
It has led to the most blasphemous and 
ridiculous pretensions and disputations in 
the Church. Mary is exalted even above 
the hereditary moral lot of humanity. 
The doctrine of the “immaculate con- 
ception” has for ages been upheld by 


Romanism. 


virgin — * blessed ”’ us 


© “From henceforth all generations shall call 


me ble ssed,” 
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prelates, popes, kings, eouneils, and uni- 
The Councils of Basil in 1439 
1457 it, 
Paris enacted in 


versities. 
of Avignon in declared 
and the Uni, y of 
1497 that no one should be admitted 


to the degree of Doetor of Divinity who 


and 
ersity 


did not bind himself by an oath to de- 
fend it.* 

Butler enlarges with characteristic relish 
upon the theme :—* Almighty God there- 
fore was pleased to preserve this holy 
Virgin from contracting any stain of sin, 
whether original or actual. Her interior 
beauty was never sullied with the least 
spot, and charity or the divine love never 
suffered the least remission or abatement 


in her soul. It is an undoubted truth, in 


which all 


divines are agreed, that she was 
sanctified and freed from original sin before 
she was born, and that she was brought 
forth into this world in a state of perfect 
have thought it more 


sanctity. some 


consonant to the 


sacred oracles that she 
was thus sanctified only after her concep- 
the union of the 
But it is the most 


ived belief, though not de- 


tion, and afte rational 


soul with the body. 


generally rece 


| 
in artic 


fined as e of faith, that in her very 


ption she was immaculate. It is 


I 
needless here,” 


et prod 


conce 
he adds with artful evasion, 
uce the passages ot Holy Scrip- 
ture usually alluded to by theologians, and 
this assertion is 


by which 


other proots 


confirmed. is suflicient for us, who 


desire 
follow, in all such points, her direction, 
that 
which is foun 
of the 
in the decrees cf 


manifestly favors this 
led 


she 
in the clear testimonies 
most illustrious among the 
veveral particular coun- 
of 

the 


sulfrages most learned 


of 


cils, and the 


and eminent masters theological 
schools.” 


And 


sumption, without the sanction of even a 


this irrational and ridiculous as- 


dubious intimation in the Scriptures, we 


hear affirmed by the highest authorities 


of Popery in this age and in this country. 
The last vg 


ates, held at Baltimore, gravely 


reat assembly of Catholic prel- 
lj 


discussed 


it, and reindorsing it, sent to Rome for a 


Vatican against the 


reme wed edict of the 


prote 
mon 


st, with which the enlightened 


sense of the age 


generally though 
tacitly opposes it. 
the 


r's Lives of Saints, vol. iv, 
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, as dutiful sons of the Church, to | 


Opinion, | 


fathers, | 





But while Rome above thunders the 
absurdity, and bids the world bow down 
to the deified woman, Rome in the Cata- 
combs speaks resistlessly, though silently, 
The 


represented with “the child Jesus ” 


Virgin 1s 
ot 


course, as in the pictures of the Advent, 


against the blasphemy. 


| but always in the most modest and humble 


guise. There is not an instance of prayer 
or praise offered to her among all these 
primitive inscriptions — not one, “In 
the Lapidarian Gallery,” says Maitland, 
\ Mary does not 


“the name of the Virgin 


once oecur. Nor is it to be found once 
in any truly ancient inscription contained 
in the works of Arringhi, Boldetti, or 
Bottari. Should any exception be dis- 
covered, it will not weaken the astonishing 
contrast existing between the ancient and 
medieval Churches in this particular. 
Comparing the absolute non-existence of 
Mary-worship, in the primitive Church, 
with the inconceivable extent to which it 
fuil to 


to inquire anxiously what 


has since been carried, we cannot 


wonder, and 
gave rise to the change.” 

Thus, then, by the 
“ Christian antiquity,” coming forth trom 


mute testimony of 


the buried Church of primitive Rome, is 
dissipated at once the thickest cloud of 
that the 
and Rome. 


idolatrous incense hangs over 
altars of the fallen 


You have innumerable examples of pray- 


modern 
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ing figures—some of them very graceful ; 
but they usually stand with outstretched 
hands and upward gaze; none bows be- 
fore the cross, the Virgin, or any other 
created thing. 

*“ We are thankful,” writes Bishop Kip, 
“that Rome thus bears within her own 
bosom the proof of that early piety from 
which she herself has wandered—that the 
spirit of the first ages is so indelibly 
stamped on the walls of the Catacombs, 
that no sophistry can explain away its 
force. ‘There the elements of a pure 
faith are written ‘ with an iron pen, in the 
rock, forever ;’ and the Church has only 
to look to ‘the hole of the pit whence she 
was digged,’ to see what she should again 
become. Would that she could learn the 
lesson.” 

4. Equally decisive is the negative evi- 
dence on many tombs in the Catacombs 
against the worship of other saints. Walk 
now through the gorgeous churches of 
Rome above-—everywhere you see wrought 
in painting, sculpture or architecture, the 
adoration of every date of the 
calendar, nearly, is rubricked with the 
rife idolatry: walk through the ancient 
aisles of Rome beneath, hold up your 
torch along these galleries, and among the 
thousands after thousands of the inserip- 
tions of the first centuries, you read not 
one ascription of worship, not one in- 
vocation to Peter or Paul, or any other 
saint. Not until about the middle of the 
fifth century do you find an approach to 
the profane custom, and then it only 
shows itself in a simple and spontaneous 
entreaty, to be remembered in the suppli- 
cations of departed relatives. 

5, In like manner do we look in vain for 
any evidence of the doctrine of Purgatory, 
that boundless resource of terror and ex- 
tortion to modern Rome. These inscrip- 
tions speak oniy of the immediate blessed- 
ness of departed saints. “In the place 
of refreshment,” they say; ‘“ Among the 
innocent ones ;” “ Borne away by angels ;” 


saints ; 


* Romanus 
rests in peace ;” ‘* One who lives in God ;” 
** Victorious in Christ ;” ‘ Has gone to 
dwell in Christ ;” “ Not dead, but lives 
” Snatched home eter- 
nally on the twelfth day before the kalends 
of January.” Such are the only inti- 
mations of Purgatory left us by these 
primeval saints. 


** Domitianus sleeps in peace ;” 


above the stars ; 


6 Corresponding with and confirm- 





atory of this view of the question, is 
another important fact, viz.: the total 
absence of prayers for the dead. There 
is nothing that can fairly be interpreted 
into such prayers through all these primi- 
tive records—nothing more than an oc- 
casional and abrupt expression of feelings 
which are spontaneous to us all, at the 
burial of the dead—a slight form of bene- 
diction on the departed, such as, “* God 
refresh thee ;” ‘* Mayest thou live in the 
Lord ;” “ Be of good cheer ;” the last 
sentence added probably for the eye of the 
devout spectator. Ifthe puerile attempt 
should be made to construct such sentences 
into “prayers for the dead,” there is one 
notable distinction, at least, to be stated, 
viz.: that those entreaties for prayers 
from the spectator for the departed, which 
are scattered all over the cemeteries of 
the Papal world, are nowhere seen here. 
The fact is decisive of the right interpre- 
tation of the passages we have quoted, if 
indeed any criterion were necessary. 

Thus, then, falls another of the gigantic 
corruptions of Rome—one of its main re- 
sources of revenue and of popular super- 
stition.* 

7. The foulest demoralizations of Po- 
pery have flowed from the celibacy of 
the priesthood; it is a crime against 
Scripture and against nature, and has 
received a fearful retribution. ‘The Serip- 
tures teach us that the priest should ‘be 
the husband of one wife,” and that even 
Peter, the pretended head of the Papal 
hierarchy, was married. Here, again, the 
Catacombs refute modern Rome; 
they abound in evidences that “‘ the sweet 
charities ” of married life belonged to the 
priests as well as the people. Married 
bishops and presbyters are often mentioned 
by Eusebius; the Council of Nice recog- 
nized them, and here we find cotempo- 
raneous testimonies disclosed among the 
graves of the saints beneath the very city 
whose edicts now go forth over the whole 
world to deny and degrade the holy rite. 
We read the following attestations both 
of the fact and of the beautiful affections 
which adorn it:— 

“LOCVS BASILI PRESB ET FELICITATI 

EIVS SIBI FECERVNT.” 

“The place of Basil the presbyter, and his Felicitas. 

They made it fur themselves.” 


also 


3 





*See in Seymour’s “Mornings among the 
Jesuits at Rome,” a conclusive discussion of 


this subject. 








“OLIM PRESBYTERI GABINI FILIA FELIX 
HIC SVSANNA JACET IN PACE PATRI 
SOCIATA.” 


“Once the happy daughter of the presbyter Gabinus, 
here lies Susann i, joined with her father in pe ace.” 


“LEVITAE CONIUNX PETRONIA FORMA 
PVDORIS HIS MEA DEPONENS SEDIBYS OSSA 
LOCO PARCITE VOS LACRIMIS DVLCES CVM 
CONIVGE NATAE VIVENTEMQVE DEO CRE- 
DITE FLERE NEFAS DP IN PACE III NON 
OCTOBKRIS FESTO VC CONSS.” 


“ Petronia, a deacon’s wife, the type of modesty.— 
In this place I lay my bones; spare your tears, dear 
husband and daughters, and believe that it is forbidden 
to weep for one who lives in God. Buried in peace, 
on the | before the Nones of October, in the consu- 
late of Festus, (i. e. in 472.) 


And even as late as the middle of the 
fourth century, according to Maitland, we 
find the following inscription on the grave 
of a bishop of Rome :— 


“My wife Laurentia made me this tomb: she was 


ever suited to my disposition, venerable and faithful. 


The Bishop Leo survived his 50th year.’ 


8. There is no recognition, among the 
earlier inscriptions, of the papacy of Peter, 
now so fundamental in the hierarchical 
system of Romanism ; and his image, with 
the keys, now everywhere to be seen 
throughout the Papal world, will be looked 
for in vain among the earlier monuments 
of the Catacombs. 

9. Summarily—you find among these an- 
cient testimonies no indorsement of those 
multitudinous 7z¢wal corruptions which have 
become universal ir the Papal Church. 
You look in vain, as we have already said, 
for the tiara and keys of the pope, the 
censer, the rosary, the burning candles, 
the adoration of the host, religious pro- 
cessions, or even the priestly habiliments. 
Bishop Kip thinks he finds, in the last 


respect, an indorsement of the simple 


and dignified robes of the modern Anglican 
Chureh: the question is not, we suppose, 
deemed of any vital importance, by either 
Anglican or anti-Anglican Protestants ; 
be that as it may, we must take the liberty 
of correcting the bishop’s statement, as a 
matter of fact. “ We have mentioned,” 
he says, ‘* the resemblance which struck 
Mr. Cole, between these and the garments 
now in use in the Episcopal Church. 
‘The resemblance is certainly much greater 
to our surplice and stole than to the short 
garment used under that name in the 
modern Church of Rome. 
one as a specimen, taken from the ceme- 
tery of St. Callistus. It is of a priest in 
the attitude of prayer, and we think the 
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We will give | 
| tion comes up from the entombed Church. 














| fact we have mentioned will at once strike 
the most casual observer. Thus it is that 
we glean from these memorials on the 
rock and in the caverns the characteristics 
of the early Church.” 

Had the bishop turned to his own 
engravings he would have found the same 


type of costume almost universal in the 
Catacombs. Even the quarrymen have 
it; In some instances, abridged to suit 
their labor, in others quite complete: it 
is, In fact, the common Roman smock. 


His picture of the Five Virgins the reader 
will observe to be another example; he 
would not certainly admit that they were 
arrrayed in priestly robes. He tells us 
in his preface that his “great authority 
has been Arringhi.” ‘ 


al 


Arringhi’s pages 





ound in representations of women, carved 
on the tablets of their husbands or chil- 
dren, in precisely this costume and 
precisely this attitude, (that is, with the 
praying arms extended in imitation of 
the cross.) He represents even little 
girls in the same dress, and he repeats 
again and again that they are females. 
The great French work (Catacombs de 
Rome, par Louis Perret, &c..) contains 
numerous examples, and pronounces them 
women. 

We have thus seen what authority 
modern Rome finds in primitive Rome. 
In like manner could we pass through the 
whole series of papal blasphemies and 
pretensions; at every interrogation, a 
host of absolute and resistless refuta- 


It is negative, to be sure, but the more 


ahsolute and resistless on that ve ry ace 
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count; for if there had been positive 
hostility recorded against any of these 
pretensions, then there would be evi- 
dence that they were at least extant—that 
they had partisans—that the suffrages of 
the Church were divided on the subject: 
but Popery cannot find even this slight 
consolation in the Catacombs. Her mar- 
tyrs, there beneath the superincumbent 
mass of her modern corruptions, though 
dead yet speak—and they speak but one 
stern, unambiguous verdict—it denounces 
eyerything peculiarly papal—it affirms 
everything distinctively Protestant. It is 
indeed a marvelous fact of divine provi- 
dence that thus beneath the very founda- 
tions of Rome, provisions should be made 
for the subversion of her whole structure 
of superstition and imposture—that while 
she was multiplying and consolidating her 
corruptions, and could have readily despoil- 
ed these ancient testimonies against her, 
they were for a thousand years kept con- 
cealed, and that now when the progressive 
civilization, which has become the law of 
the age, contests everywhere her preten- 
sions, the explorations of the Catacombs 
show her to be undermined with the 
means of her refutation and overthrow— 
evidences which will compel her to ac- 
knowledge that if evangelical Protestant- 
ism is heretical, then was the Apostolical 
Church of Rome heretical. 

With these striking, though very briefly 
sketched results, the reader will not com- 
plain that we have devoted a portion of 
our pages to this curious subject. It is 
becoming an occasion of profound interest 
to the theological world. The late mag- 
nificent publication of the French govern- 
ment will enhance much this interest. 
We hesitate not to express the opinion 
that the Catacombs of Rome are, next 
to the 
armory of Protestantism in its contro- 


sible itself, the most important 


versies with Popery. 

We are happy to say, in conclusion, 
that Ameriean students will find in the 
Astor Library all the important authorities 
on the subject, (as, indeed, on most ar- 
cheological questions,) including the great 
They will find there, 
also, a courtesy on the part of the 


French publication. 


librarians which enhances even the pleas- 
ure afforded by such abundant facilities. 
Meanwhile we again commend Bishop 


Kip’s volume as the best primary book 
on the subject. 





{For the National Magazine.] 


QUIETISM IN FRANCE. 


MADAME GUYON—MADAME DE MAINTENON—BOSSUET— 
FENELON. 


UIETISM as a system of doctrinal 
() and practical piety, or rather pretism, 
is somewhat difficult to be understood, and 
much more difficult to be explained. It is 
so intimately related, both as to its form 
and its origin, to whatever is most excel- 
lent in true religion, that not unfrequently 
has the spurious been mistaken for and 
cherished as the genuine, while on the 
other hand there is often danger that in 
attempting to destroy the counterfeit, the 
true spirituality shall be cast down and 
destroyed also. It is well observed by 
Bossuet, that the errors of the Quietists 
arise rather from an exaggeration of what 
is in itself good, than from their adoption 
of principles intrinsically erroneous. 
Their primary error coasisted in making 
the Divine Being and his perfections, view- 
ed apart from their relations to men, the 
objects of the soul’s supreme affection, 
This love they accounted pure in propor- 
tion as it was unmixed with any regard 
for the temporal or external welfare of its 
subject, and it was never pure or perfect 
until, in complete self-abnegation, the soul 
becomes totally indifferent to pain or pleas- 
ure, life or death, eternal perdition or eter- 
nal glory. 

The exercise of this love consists in the 
contemplation of the Divine Person and his 
attributes, in which the soul should become 
elevated in its conceptions and feelings 
above the range of its own thoughts, into 
a holy eestasy. Then a devotional silence 
ensues, which is the most profound and 
elevated style of worship. This quite 
surpasses and renders valueless the out- 
ward forms of worship, and therefore these 
are discarded as worse than valueless. To 
lie passive in his Maker’s hands was the 
sole duty recognized by the Quietist. A 
prayer for any good thing, or the depreca- 
tion of any evil, would be a species of 
rebellion against the will of God, and 
quite inconsistent with that quiet sub- 
mission to which he aspired. His resig- 
nation was to rise toa sublime indifference ; 
and, indulging the horrible fancy that such 
a sacrifice would be acceptable to God, 
he offered himself to the wrath of God 
for time and eternity. And yet this ter- 
rible self-immolation had with him the 
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assurance of the most sublime recom- 
pense. Even in this life his soul was 
to be so joined to the divine essence as 
to lose in some sense its proper individu- 
ality, and in the life to come to be lost in 
his fullness. 


These sublimated notions of religion 


produced in the Quietists results just the | 


| spreading like a leprosy in the Church of 


reverse of what a careless observer would | 


have anticipated. Instead of exalting 
man to God, they degraded God to man. 
Instead of the solemn expression of filial 
adoration that aspires from the depths of 
the spirit, “ Hallowed be thy Name ;” 
low, grotesque and unseemly familiarities 
are found to characterize their devotional 
and their 


language, expressions 


of the 


soul’s pure love are often most offensively | 
2 1 > . . 
ing the pardon of sins, and of laboring to 


amatory. Their statements of doctrine 
too were loose and unsatisfactory. A 
new terminology was invented by them ; 
or, when they employed words in common 
use, such words-were applied in a new 
and unusual All their writings 
needed to be interpreted in order to be un- 


sense. 


derstood ; and when this was done, it was 
generally found that their strange jargon 
had either expressed nothing unusual, or 
else something objectionable. 

Still it was seen and confessed that, as 
had been the case in former times, many 
of the most devout and exemplary were 
either Quietists themselves or favorers of 
Quietism. The Quietists themselves for 
the most part protested against the per- 
nicious consequences attributed to their 
doctrines, while none could deny that their 
writings contained much that was truly 
excellent. It was, however, equally plain 
that the tendency of their doctrine was to 
disparage, not only merely ecclesiastical 
observances, but also the means of grace 
enjoined by Christ and his apostles. 

rd I 
plative devotion which the word of God 


assumed man a capacity for contem- 
does not suppose, nor our knowledge of 


And after all 


due concessions as to the blamelessness 


human character justify. 
of the chief Quietists, the influence of the 
system upon most minds was found to be 


unfavorable to healthy 


and often to good morals 


Such was the system of pletism that 
these ve ible ecclesiastics—a set of men 
who, for learning, piety, and zeal for the 
truth, would compare favorably with the 
dignitaries of any state-Church, since the 


days of Constantine perceived to be 


It | 


which they were the guardians. To 
endeavor to stay this plague seemed to 
them an imperative duty. The commis- 
sioners, therefore, retired to the country 
residence of M. Tronson, at Issy, near 
Paris, and there, after a full examination 
of the subject, in which they were as- 
sisted by Fenelon, they drew up and sign- 
ed thirty articles, adapted to the cireum- 
stances of the Church at that season. In 
them they make no allusion to Madame 
Guyon, or her doctrine, but rather set 
forth positively the doctrines of the Church 
upon the questions involved in the subject 
of Quietism. They inculcate the active 
virtues, the duty of prayer, and the use 
of means of grace; the necessity of seek- 
life; they teach that 
acts of duty and devotion are not deroga- 


secure everlasting 


tory to the highest state of perfection, but 
are rather to be considered means for the 
attainment of that end ; that prayer should 
be specific and formal as well as general 
and of the spirit, and that it was especially 
needful to include in our contemplation 


| of the Divine Being the great work of 


These articles 
for 


who slightly amended a few of them, and 


Christ. 
were submitted to Fenelon 


atonement by 


revision, 


then added his own name to those of the 
after 


royal commissioners; and soon 


Madame Guyon did the same. 

About this time Fenelon, who was now 
recognized as the rising sun of the French 
Church, as Bossuet had some time since 
passed his meridian, was nominated arch- 
bishop of Cambray. The threatened dis- 
turbance, it was hoped, had been eflect- 
ually quelled, and only good feeling 
prevailed among these eminent ecclesi- 
At the request of Fenelon, Bos- 


astics. 


| suet, who gladly availed himself of the 


and rational piety, 


opportunity to indicate his regard for 
the new archbishop, officiated at the con- 
secration. 

Soon after the close of the conference 
at Issy, Madame Guyon, as if confident 
of the power by which she had obtained 
such decided advantages over such minds 
as La Combe, Fenelon, and Madame de 
Maintenon, proposed to place herself under 
the immediate of 
Bossuet. Accordingly with his coneur- 
rence she removed to the Convent of St. 
Marie, at Meaux, Bossuet 


resided. But the power of the charmer 


care and inspection 


where also 
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failed in this case, because the minds of 
the parties were quite out of sympathy. 
One day, after a few weeks’ residence, she 
received from the hands of the bishop a 
copy of a “ pastoral letter,” which he had 
just drawn up, in which, though she was not 
alluded to personally, certain opinions fa- 
vored by her were condemned as “ prevalent 
errors,” which she was required to indorse. 
This she declined to do, unless she should 
be permitted to qualify her assent; and 
that the bishop would not agree to. She 
then appealed to his good faith, and as she 
had in all confidence placed herself under 
his oversight, she prayed him not to abuse 
his paternal relation to her, by compelling 
her to violate her conscience. Bossuet 
answered sternly,—‘ I am a father—but 
to the Church,” and peremptorily demand- 
ed her compliance on pain of excommuni- 
cation. She however modestly, but firmly 
refused. He then asked her to declare 
her dissent from some things found in La 
Combe’s book of devotions, which she 
also declined. The same demands were 
subsequently repeated, and compliance 
Yet Bossuet confessed to 
the prioress of the convent, that he found 
nothing censurable in either her opinions 
or her conduct; but that her enemies 
tormented him, and wished him to find 
evil in her. 

This favorable feeling toward her he 
expressed more fully, when, at the end 
of six months, as she was about to return 
to Paris, he gave her a paper certifying 
the goodness of her conduct and character ; 
and at her departure, he invited her to 
come and reside permanently in his diocese. 
But her return to Paris was the signal for 
new commotions; her enemies were clam- 
orous against her, the king was offended 


again refused. 


with her, and Madame de Maintenon was | 
| that she had made piety the fashion— 


carried along with the prevailing current. 
About this time Bossuet came to Paris, 
but lacked the manliness to vindicate the 
right against such influences; and as if to 
complete his own humiliation, he now 
wrote to her asking back the recom- 
mendation he had before given her; and 
because she refused to do this, he too be- 
came her avowed enemy. Perceiving now 


that she was no longer safe, she left her 
place of residence, and assuming another 
name, rented a dwelling in an obscure 
portion of the city, where she remained 
concealed for five months, till, her retreat 
having been ascertained by the police, | He saw too that there was a deficiency 











she was arrested and committed to the 
Castle of Vincennes. 

In these strange proceedings, the victim 
is perhaps not more deserving of our com- 
miseration than the guilty authors of her 
sufferings. Louis had lotig devoted his 
royal authority, with intense ardor, to 
the establishment of religious uniformity 
throughout the kingdom, and through the 
pertinacity of a portion of his subjects 
who persisted in obeying God rather than 
man, he had become irritated and morbidly 
sensitive upon the subject. Guilt is pro- 
verbially cowardly, and accordingly he 
trembled at the shadow of dissent and non- 
conformity which he fancied he saw in the 
vagaries of an eccentric but entirely harm- 
less woman. The case of Madame de 
Maintenon was still more pitiable. Her 
yearning heart had been drawn to appre- 
ciate in some degree the spirituality for 
the testimony of which Madame Guyon 
was now in bonds; but she was the wife, 
not the queen, of the king of France, and 
the time had come when she must choose 
the reproach of Christ or the riches of 
She had chosen,—O, how un- 
The same feeling must possess 


Egypt. 
wisely ! 
one’s mind in considering the cases of the 
bishops Noailles and Bossuet. They had 
both of them borne decided testimony to 
the goodness of Madame Guyon’s charac- 
ter; but they were the king’s bishops, and 
lacked the courage to assert the rights of 
Christ’s ministers. No doubt they felt 
their own degradation, when thus com- 
pelled, against their judgments, and con- 
sciences, to condemn what they had before 
approved. 

The subject of spiritual religion at that 
time excited much interest among many 
persons of rank in Paris and throughout 
France. Madame de Maintenon boasted 


though it is but too evident that this 
fashionable piety was only piety after a 
fashion. The royal profligate, after drink- 
ing the cup of pleasure to its dregs, had 
cast it aside, and from surfeiting became 
anascetic. The theaters were abandoned, 
and the churches thronged by the brilliant 
array of the most profligate court in Eu- 
rope, while courtiers and courtesans were 
all eager to learn the dialect and practice 
the observances of ecclesiastical piety. 
Of this state of things no one was more 
fully cognizant than Bossuet himself. 
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in the ministrations of the Church, and he 
had endeavored in some degree to remedy 
it in But he 
reaching that time of life when excess of 


his own preaching. was 
prudence too often degenerates into a vice. 
The 
danger,—not because religion had become 
but the 
an uncanonical piety among the 


Church, he apprehended, was in 


the fashion, because of exist- 
ence of 
people,—and he who had so often and so 
successfully done battle in her defense, 
felt upon once 
her But it 


which he felt but little desire; one that 


called more to come to 


rescue. was a service for 
promised him much labor, and very little 
reward, 

Bossuet accordingly drew up a treatis 
designed to cover the whole ground of 
the 
fanaticism of Quietism, and yet keep in- 


His 


treatise he styled “ Instructions concern- 


controversy, and at once expose 


violate the spiritual in religion. 
ing the States of Prayer,” which, when 
completed, he submitted to the judgment 
of his episcopal colleagues. M. Godet, 
the new Bishop of Chartres, and M. de 
Noailles, who had recently been made 
Archbishop of 


approval to the book ; 


Paris, gave their ready 
but there were 
reasons why the Archbishop of Cambray 
should hesitate Ile ¢ 
propitiate the good will of the Bishop of 


Meaux, 


becoming rather critical; he also saw very 


rreatly desired to 


with whom his relations were 


the book with which he most 


heartily concurred; vet he felt that as a 


much in 


man of honor, and especially as a Chris- 


could not give it his unqualified 


To its doctrinal 


tian, he 
approval teachings he 


made but few objections, though with 
some ot its € Xpressions he was not ple ased: 
but it was full of personal invectives against 


M idame be 


unealled for and unjust 


Guyon, which he believed to 
Others, he said, 
might innoce ntly do what he declined, for 


they were only partially acquainted with 


the case; but as he knew the whole mat- 
ter, he could not do it without criminality 
was given in the 


Ile re- 


shadow 


The retusal, however, 


most unobjectionable manner 
marked that **he did 


of difficulty between himself and the Bishop 


not see any 
of Meaux, on the fundamental question ot 
doetrine.”” He also firmly, but modestly 
declared his settled confidence in the pu- 


ter of Madame 


sé ttled convie- 


rity and excellence of charac 


Guyon, and gave it as his 


tlons, gained in close conversations with 


| charge of Quietism. 


| concerning the Interior Life.” 
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her, that her writings, strictly interpreted, 
were nota proper index to her re ligious 
opinions. This, his final decision, was sent 
by Fenelon to Madame de Maintenon, by 
whom it was, of course, at once laid before 
the king. Bossuet’s book was therefore 
given to the public ; but among the names 
of his approving colleagues, that of Fen- 
elon was not found—and thus the hitherto 


None 


of Fenelon’s colleagues and distinguished 


concealed division became public. 


friends condemned his course in this mat- 
ter except Bossuet; but they required of 
him such a statement of his opinions as 
would effectually vindicate him from the 
He accordingly drew 
up with all convenient dispatch a treatise 
which he called the “ Maxims of the Saints 
This book 
bore the marks that distinguish everything 
that proceeded from the pen of its author. 
In manner it was gentle and conciliatory, 
but firm and dignified. It was pervaded 
by a sweet spirit of piety, adapted equally 
to captivate the heart and to gratify the 
intellect. 
great satisfaction by the same eminent 
persons who had approved of the book of 
but the Bishop of Meaux, un- 


It was immediately hailed with 


Bossuet - 


used as he was to rivalry, to say noth- 
ing of defeat, was little gratified at the 
state things had assumed. Ile knew, too, 


that he was secure as to the royal favor in 
this matter ; for the king had no favor for 
Madame Guyon, and but little for Fenelon. 
The talents and virtues of the new arch- 
bishop commanded the respect of the 
but there 
verity in Fenelon’s virtue, and a majesty 


haughty monarch ; was a se- 
in his moral character that made the proud 
and debauched potentate ill at ease in his 
presence. ‘Thus sustained, Bossuet open- 
ly expressed his dissatisfaction with Fen- 
elon’s explanations, and so the breach 
became open and confessed. 

Seldom has theological controversy call- 
ed out two such champions to contend 


against each other, and seldom have the 


matter and circumstances of an intellee- 
tual tournament presented so many points 
of interest. Each combatant had his own 
peculiar advantages, and both were un- 


Against 


the matured intellectual manhood of Bos- 


equaled, except each by the other. 


vigor of Fenelon. 


It the former excelled in the 


suet stood the earlier 
force of his 
argumentation, the latter possessed the 


more fertile imagination. While the one 
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spoke with the authority of a man accus- 
tomed to command; the other, even more 
effectually, commanded by his gentleness 
and affability. Bossuet’s naturally strong 
passions had been sharpened by frequent 
controversy, and his mind rendered exact- 
ing by the homage that had been paid 
to him; Fenelon’s natural gentleness of 
spirit—a gentleness, however, that had 
no connection with intellectual weakness, 
—had been cultivated by self-discipline, 
and heightened by piety. Both were emi- 
nently eloquent, as speakers as well as 
writers; and here, too, their character- 
istic differences again appeared: Bossuet 
was argumentative, vehement, and over- 
whelming,—often silencing when he failed 
to convince, and compelling assent when 
he did not fully persuade; Fenelon made 
no pretensions to authority, nor seemed 
to wish to compel belief, but with a per- 
suasive eloquence that concealed the com- 
pact structure of his arguments, charmed 
the hearts and won the understandings of 
those whom he addressed. 

At first the disputants were divided by 
apparently only unimportant misappre- 
hensions ; but, in fact, there were between 
them great and irreconcilable differences ; 
so that when once the strife was begun, 
the hope of reconciliation was at an end. 
Kither party could fortify his position by 
abundant authorities, and each had a por- 
tion of truth on his side. Bossuet came 
down upon his antagonist with anavalanche 
of arguments, invectives, sarcasms, and 
lamentations, as if his whole soul was 
shaken by its pent-up fires ; yet was there 
method and terrible directness in the ap- 
plication of his powers. Fenelon stood 
firm and self-possessed in the tempest that 
raged around him, and shook from him the 
thunders that fell harmlessly upon his 
head; and in his turn dealt 
were hard either to parry or resist. 
a while the conflict was carried on at its 
sublime but at length 


sion prevailed over reason, and personal 


elevation ; pas- 
criminations took the place of arguments. 
Bossuet was unused to this kind of oppo- 
sition ; his pride was mortified, alike by 
its force and its pertinacity, and at length 
his fears were excited as to the final issue. 
A desperate effort seemed to be needed, 
and, forgetting what was due alike to 
himself and his cause, he attacked the 


private character of his antagonist, attempt- 
ing to sustain his allegations by divulging 


V.—18 


Vou. 


remarks said to have been made in private 
and confidential conversations, or found in 


| private letters, and by insinuating much 


| ing dignity of insulted virtue. 


| 


more than was explicitly declared. Fen- 
elon met this vile assault wath the wither- 
He mourn- 
humiliation of his venerable and 


ed the 


| illustrious opponent, who had come dow1 





blows that 
For | 


properly cont roversial. 


| piety. 


from his elevation to become a fabricator 
and retailer of low slanders; and espe- 
cially he lamented the disgrace which the 
episcopal office was likely to suffer by the 
exhibition of two of its incumbents, en- 
gaged in accusing each other of scandal- 
ous crimes. And then returning to the 
question at issue, with the skill of a prac- 
ticed controversialist, he fairly turned the 
tide of battle against his antagonist. 

From being a mere question of theology. 
the controversy became a personal quarrel. 
On one side were the controversial repu- 
tation of the Bishop of Meaux, and, the 
king’s disfavor toward Madame Guyon, 
now exasperated to madness, and seeking 
to vent itself in the ruin of her good name 
and that of her friends; on the other 
were the honor and unsullied virtues of 
the Archbishop of Cambray. Against Fen- 
elon were arrayed the disciplined powers 
of the veteran controversialist of Christen- 
dom, backed by the zeal of the court and 
the applause of the sycophantic crowd ; 
while he stood alone, supported only by 
his conscious integrity and the force of 
his intellect, made doubly effective by the 
charm of evident, though unostentatious 
Yet had the contest been left to 
be determined in this wise, it seemed evi- 
dent that his triumph would have been 
complete. Indifferent beholders were en- 
chanted by his eloquence and lofty vir- 
tues; the pious were charmed by the 
sweetness of his spirit; and the learned 
confessed the force of his reasoning ; 
while his antagonist virtually conceded to 
him the palm of victory, by resorting to 
criminations. 

The controversy had been a long and 
severe one; and when all its circum- 
stances are considered, had resulted less 
disastrously to Fenelon than might have 
been feared. Bossuet’s treatise on Praye) 
had been followed by Fenelon’s “ Maxims 
of the Saints.” In these works the two 
champions took their several positions, 
though the books themselves were not 
After these fol- 
lowed a skirmishing warfare of letters, 
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av 


and pamphlets accompanied by a large 
amount of court-gossip, and oral disputa- 


tion between the partisans of the two in- | 


terests 


authorship Was a profession, came out with | 


a book, the “Account of Quielism,” in 


Presently Bossuet, with whom | 


which all his mighty powers of argument, | 


wit, satire, and 


bear 
Quietists, and especially against Madame 


against the whole body of so-called 


Guyon, La Combe, and Fenelon, each of 
whom in suecession was submitted to the 
scathing and withering operation of the 
und unscrupulous eloquence of the 


The ef- 


terribl 
veteran eeclesiastical gladiator. 


everywhere manifest, and appar- 


feet w 
ently annihilating. In less than six weeks 
from the rece ipt of Bossuet’s book in his 


exile at Cambray, Fenelon had prepared 
his reply, and placed printed copies of it 
in the hands of his friends at both Paris 
and Rome. 


hler 


indignation of in- 
says one of Fenelon’s 


effusion of the 


“AY 


sulted virtue and 


cenius,”’ 








biographer but a great admirer of Bossuet, 
“eloquence | never produced. In the first 
lines of it Fenelon placed himself above his an- 
t ist, and tothe last preserves his elevation. 
‘ hstanding my innocence,’ says he, ‘1 
was always apprehensive of a dispute of facts. 
I kne such a dispute between bishops must 
oceasion considerable scandal. If, as the bishop 
of Meaux has a hundred times asserted, my 
book full of the most extravagant contra- 
diction and the most monstrous errors, why 
does | have recourse to discussions, whic h 
must | ttended with the most terrible of all 
scandals Put he begins to find it difficult to 
establish his accusations of my doctrine; the 
histor f Madame Guyon then comes to his 
aid, and he lays hold of it as an amusing tale, 
likely to make all } mistakes of my doctrine 
disappear and be forgotten, The secret of 
private tters written in intimate and relig- 
ious contiden has nothing inviolable to him. 


He prints letters which I 
strictest confiden But all will be 
him; he will find that n that is dishon- 
orable ever prov 

Phe 
even than 
tack. 


complete. 


in the 
useless to 


writ to him 
thing 
s serviceable.” 
effect of the Reply was greater 
that produced by Bossuet’s at- 
Fenelon’s triumph seemed to be 
‘* Never,” continues the same 
writer, “ did virtue 
more complete triumph. 
nd of enchantment, restored to him 
| 


rusne¢ 


bya k 
everv heart. ( | by the strong arm 
of by the 
there was nothing to which he could look 
Obliged to fight for 
his honor, it was necessary for him, if he 


power, abandoned multitude, 


but his own powers. 


ridicule, were brought to | 





and genius obtain a 


Ienelon’s reply, | 


did not consent to sink under the accusa- | 
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tion, to assume a port still more imposing 
than that of his mighty antagonist. Much 
had been expected from him; but none 
had supposed that he would raise himself 
to so prodigious a height as would not only 
repel the attack of his antagonist, but ac- 
None 


was more sensible of the advantage gained 


tually reduce him to the defensive.” 


by Fenelon than Bossuet himself, and his 
Reply to the Reply was rather an attempt 
further attack. 
But his concessions were neither full nor 


at self-justification than a 
ingenuous, and Fenelon’s brief Remarks 
on these partial reparations of past wrongs 
closed the war of books. The controversy 
was exhausted, and the public interest, 
which had been kept up to an unusual de- 
gree of tension for several years, at length 
wearied, and subsided into comparative 
indifference. 

But this was not permitted to be the 
ease until authority as well as argument 
had The 


course things had taken seemed to make 


been made to do its utmost. 
an appeal to Rome necessary, and to this 
both parties willingly assented. ‘The papal 
throne was then occupied by Innocent XII, 
and moderate counsels prevailed in the 
The pope was especially solic- 
he 


I’reneh mon- 


Vatican. 

itous that the matter should settled at 
Paris, and had notified the 
arch to that effect ; but Louis was a party 
to the controversy, and would be heard. 
Accordingly the appeal was made in due 
form, and a commission of twelve theolo- 
gians was appointed to examine Fenelon’s 
book; but these having had twelve ses- 
sions, found themselves unable to agree 
upon any decision, and were discharged. 
‘The matter was then referred to twelve ear- 
dinals, but with no better success; when 
a second congregation of cardinals, after 


fifty-two painful sessions, at | 


ength made 
out, yet not unanimously, to present seve- 
ral propositions from that book, as “cen- 
but 


openly defended Fenelon’s doctrines. The 


surable ;”’ not a few of the cardinals 
controversy was thus reproduced at Rome, 
and each party found champions in the 
The pope 


gladly dismissed the whole affair as trivial 


sacred college. would have 
and vexatious, but he was constantly buf- 
feted by the French 
against Fenelon demanded, with the most 
At length, at the 


end of two years, under the pressure of 


king, and a decision 


indecent effrontery. 


intimidation from Paris, twenty-three sen- 
tences were selected, which, as explained 
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by Fenelon’s enemies, were pronounced 
‘erroneous ;” but nothing was decreed 
against Fenelon himself. 

But Louis did not consent to await the 
tardy action of the sacred college, nor to 
limit his own actions by their determina- 
tions. While the controversy was at its 
height, Fenelon received an order from 
the king to repair to his diocese, and 
remain there; and, one after another, all 
his friends were dismissed from the public 
service, and his own name, as preceptor 
to the Duke of Burgundy, was struck from 
the rolls by the king’s own hand; and as 
a refinement of malicious meanness, a son 
of Madame Guyon, a youth equally inno- 
cent and ignorant of Quietism, who held 
the office of lieutenant in the guards, was 
dismissed without cause, by a royal man- 
date. But when the long-delayed con- 
demnation came, it was so far robbed of 
power to harm, as to seem rather an ac- 
quittal—and also a further disappointment 
awaited the enemies of the persecuted 
archbishop. Fenelon received the letter 
of condemnation with characteristic meek- 
ness, acknowledging the authority from 
which it proceeded, and without reeanting 
anything he had before affirmed, he read 
from his own pulpit the sentence of con- 
demnation. 

During the progress of these exciting 
controversies in the high places, the hum- 
ble name from which the whole arose was 
almost forgotten by the public ; but the 
eye of power was still upon her. From 
castle of Vincennes Madame Guyon 
a 


the 
was transferred to Vaugirord, whence 
year later she was taken to the Bastile. 
While at Vaugirord a crowning effort of 
cowardly malice was made to effect her 
ruin. She visited by Archbishop 
de Noailles, accompanied by the curate 
of St. Sulpice, who read to her a letter 


was 


purporting to come from Father La Combe, 
and addressed to herself, in which certain 
gross improprieties were alluded to as 
having They 
then earnestly conjured her to confess her 
fanlts and seek forgiveness. Her stern 
dignity in this time of trial affected favor- 
of these of 


occurred between them. 


ably the minds ministers 


rigors of a protracted imprisonment, had 
become demented. The letter in question 
had been written for him, but his signa- 


| ture was genuine, for while on the pas- 


| 


| plete maniac. 


| own hand. 


sage from his prison to an asylum for the 
insane, it had been procured from his 
He soon after died a com- 

Such were the efforts put 
forth, not only to asperse the reputation 


| of Madame Guyon, but chiefly to blast 


wrong, and they left her with mingled | 
| among them as an angel of light ; he con- 


emotions of indignation for those who 
had so basely imposed a forgery upon 
them,—of shame for themselves, and of 
both admiration for her. It 


pity and 


seems that La Combe, worn out by the 


the spotless name of Fenelon, and justify 
the vile innuendoes of Bossuet. 

Madame Guyon passed four long years 
in the Bastile, having only her maid-ser- 
vant, who also had become her disciple, for 
her fellow-prisoner; and here her frail 
constitution was greatly impaired, and her 
buoyant spirit subdued by the rigors of a 
protracted incarceration. The excitement 
connected with her name and doctrines 
having subsided, she was then taken out 
of prison and banished to Blois, where 
she passed the remainder of her days. 
The vigor and animal spirits of her youth 
had departed, and the vapors of her fanat- 
icism had dispersed, but the genial glow 
of her piety was unabated, and her faith 
had without losing its 
luminous radiance. Her exile became to 
herself a Patmos, in which holy commun- 


become rectified 


ings gave solace to her weary spirit, while 
many a pilgrim from distant provinces 
sought out her resting place, to hear from 
her own lips her heart-warm preeepts of 


| faith, hope, and love; till, at the age of 


nearly threescore and ten, she breathed 
out her spirit in sweet resignation to her 
God, by whom she had been so strangely 
led, and so graciously sustained. 

Fenelon too was an exile, but only such 
as was quite consistent with the high du- 
ties he had assumed when he accepted the 
episcopal office. In the quiet of his dio- 
cese he had ample opportunity to apply to 
useful ends those shining qualities which 
might have adorned a court, but which 
were not less adapted to bless a rustic 
peasantry. Here opportunity was given 
him to inculeate in a practical form that 
pure love, for the defense of which he 
had suffered so much, and to see demon- 


strated on the simple minds of his peo- 


ple its wholesome influences. He moved 


descended to their humble condition ; he 
opened to their understandings the sublime 
verities of the Seriptures, and so com- 
pletely enshrined himself in their affec- 
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tions, that succeeding generations spoke 
familiarly of him as “the goed arch- 
bishop.” Strangers from all parts of 


Europe visited him, and all were received 


with the same genial but unostentatious 
hospitality. His former pupil, the Duke 


of Burgundy, though forbidden, on account 
of his grandfather’s hatred of Fenelon, to 
Visit 


lively and affectionate regard for him,—a 


his old preceptor, retained the most | 


feeling which Fenelon very fully recipro- | 


Thus, loved by all who were capa- 


ble of being pleased with exalted purity 


of character, 


‘oO ild 


and venerated by all who 


true greatness, lived 


( appreciate 
Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, till, in 
] 


715, at sixty-five years old, he rested 


from his works. A halo of pure, un- 
earthly glory surrounds his name; no | 
othe stur shines with a more lovely 
radiance in all the galaxy of the eminent 
dead 


thus conducted the reader 


W t nave 


Reformation. It presents in 


its chief actors a very interesting group 





of characters, and it is not without im- 
pressive is for us who, under better 
auspices d with better prospects, find 
revivil ound us aspirations for that 

pertect love which breathes through 
the pages of Fenelon. 

The merits of the matter in controversy 
in this celebrated affair have doubtless 
suffered by the manner in which the con- 
troversy was conducted. Very often has 
a good cause been sac by the intem- 
P C Ze the ut ous proceed- 
Invs ol sa ocates S the worst 
ni ule ) ppe the bette eause, by be- 
Ing asso d with and defended by per- 
sons whose characters and manners effect- 
ually commend whatever they approve. 
Such, toma very great degree, was the 
case in this affair. There is cood rea- 
son to believe that Bossuet and his asso- 
ciates, not excluding Fenelon, believed 
that a dangerous practical heresy was in- 
volved in the system to which the in- 
fluence of Madame Guyon was giving 
curreney, and that they honestly believed 
that it was their duty to correct the 
threatened evil. Nor was the course pur- 


sued by the 
Madame 
was not till 


royal commissioners toward 
It 


5 
n influence 


Guyon illiberal or severe. 
Jossuet had felt a 


one of the most remarkable pe- 


history of religion since the | 
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from Versailles, that he departed from a 
course that was honorable alike to his head 
and his heart ; then he consented to sacri- 
fice the bishop to the courtier, and to per- 
secute as a heretic a woman who bore his 
to the excellence of her 
At this point his pol- 


own certificate 
life and character. 
itic but unprincipled course contrasts most 
painfully with Fenelon’s generous self- 
but in- 


But, like many other 


abnegation, in defense of erring 
jured innocence. 
generous but impulsive spirits, Fenelon’s 
failed properly to discriminate between 
Madame 


and her religious opinions. 


Guyon’s personal excellences 
In the beginning of the controversy be- 
tween Bossuet Fenelon, the ground 
of truth was with the 
the latter. Bossuet’s 


Prayer contained a sound, disereet, and 


and 
former rather than 

Instructions on 
judicious body of instructions ; and, apart 
from its attack on Madame Guyon, it was 
an honor to the heart of a Christian bishop. 
Vaxims of the 


and especially val- 


Fenelon’s Saints was also 


a work of real merit, 
uable for the deep tone of spirituality that 
pervaded it. But it contained many pas- 
sages of both doubtful orthodoxy and of 
Its mysticism 


would the 


unsafe practical tendency. 


everywhere manifest; nor 


is 
court of Rome have hesitated to condemn 
the 
able mysticisms been canonized in 
It 
and qualifications, the language used could 

7 


book at once, had not more objection- 


ormey) 


times. is true, that by explanations 


be made to indicate an unobjectionable 
sense. But it has been very justly said, 
that ** what is only true with an explana- 


tion, is untrue without it ;” and judged by 
this rule there was doubtless much in the 


Maxims of the Saints that was not true 
It is readily granted that neither Fenelon 
nor Madame Guyon fell into the practical 
been indicated as the 
of the they 
much to 


errors, which have 
system 


their 


results 


Chis 


legitimate 
honor 


is 


favored. 
! 


personally, but nothing to the vindication 
of their teachings. Others, not a few, 
have been so led astray and a system is 
not to be judged exclusively by its influ- 


ence on the charaeter and life of its origi- 


t t} 
t rall 


nators, | ier by its diffused influences 


upon its diseiples, 

It is a practical truth of much import- 
ance, that a right state of the heart tends 
mightily to correct the aberrations of the 
intellect, while corrupt passions and appe- 


itably obseure the understanding. 


tites ll 
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By the influence of the former of these 
tendencies, Madame Guyon, after having 
followed her imagination into the wildest 
vagaries, was brought back to sober re- 
ligious truth, and Fenelon’s warm 
fancy was kept from either injuriously 
affecting his own religious character, or 
rendering him, after the first slightly ee- 
centric movement had been corrected, any 
other than the safe, as he was eminently 
the sympathizing Christian teacher. By 
the latter, Bossuet was driven to dishonor 
his own good name, and to damage the 


too 


truth he espoused, through his intempe- 
rance of spirit and heartless vindictive- 
To contend, even for the truth, 
with such as Fenelon, were a difficult and 
almost thankless task; but to do so in the 
spirit and style of Bossuet, though with an 


ness. 


angel’s intellect, would betray the cause 
attempted to be defended. 

The whole controversy was probably 
much less an affair of religion than an in- 
of the it 
marked of a certain grave divine of that 


trigue court; and is well re- 


age, that he ‘appears always to have a 
smile on his countenance when he men- 
tions Quietism ;” and Leibnitz observes, 
that ‘ before the war of words began, the 
prelates should have agreed ona definition 
of the word dove, and that would have 
prevented the dispute.” 

The development of mysticism made on 
was, after all, 
much or intense than what 
has appeared at other times; but the 
great names of the parties engaged in the 
controversy to which it gave rise, render 
it memorable in history. ‘The whole affair 
is full of instruction for the thoughtful. 
It teaches the essential spirituality of re- 
ligion, which may indeed exist shut in by 
ecclesiastical barriers, but it is perpetually 


this memorable occasion 


erratic 


less 


rising above and breaking over them. It 
also shows the tendency of the human 


heart, even when impelled by its religious 
instinets, to run into fanciful and perni- 
cious errors ; and even in its abjuration of 
self, to deify the imagination, the emo- 
tions—the self. It demonstrates most 
clearly that only under the steady light 
of the word of God, of the Bible, ex- 


pounded from the pulpit, read in the 





family, and studied in the closet, can the | 
religious instincts of the heart be per- | 
mitted to operate freely without endanger- 
ing the salvation of the individual and the | 


peace of society. 


{For the National Magazine.]} 
SMALL THINGS. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 


\exe YS the arms of God are about 


/ protecting and 


eS 


us, upholding and 
guiding us to that which is best for us. 
Sometimes afflictions come ; but who shall 
say that in their time these are not good 
for us—that they are not the discipline 
which perfects us? Every step, crooked 
as well as straight, seems to me to bear 
us forward on our immortal journey. 
This is but the dawning of the long life, 
and we walk as it were in twilight shad- 
ows ; but before us we see the day bright- 
ening and whitening, and we feel that as 
more light flows in upon us, we shall turn 
less frequently aside from the way of truth 
and righteousness. 

And while we cannot but mourn over 
the weaknesses and frailties of ourselves 
and of our fellow men, we feel that they 
have their uses, for God would have made 
nothing altogether the 
starry heavens and the flowery fields, has 
he not made them all? And if he gave 
the stars their motions, and makes the sun 
to rise and set, and fills the slender rim 
of the moon to a golden fullness; if he 


worthless—and 


makes the seasons to come in their time, 
the winter and the harvest; if he opens the 
blue eyes of the violets, does he not also 
make the thistle bloom, and give the ber- 
ries of the sumach their sourness? If we 
recognize God’s providence in the sun- 
shine, shall we not see it also in the storm 2 
And while the heavens are darkened shall 
we not feel that— 
“Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face ?” 

Surely afflictions spring not from the dust: 
short-sighted at best, we cannot at all 
times see their uses, but we doubt not but 
that the morning will come when it is 
night, and we think not the sun is extin- 
guished when the mist covers up his face, 
and why should we feel that love has for- 
saken us when sharp pains torment us? 
Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and he scourgeth every soul whom he 
receiveth. It is the tacit theory of many 
that God is the author only of what we 
term great things—that he cannot come 
down to attend to the small things which 


belong to life; but, to my mind, no 
| thought is so beautiful as that all our 
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wants are known, and all our prayers an- | 


swered,— 


That w ith creat Sy stems for his care, 
Beyond the furthest worlds we see, 
bends to hear the earnest prayer 

Of every sinful child like me. 


He 


And, after all, how shall we say what is 


eat and what is smal]? with our puny 


little hands shall we measure things, and 
ay this is the work of Divinity, and beau- 
tiful and good; and this is a little or a 
bad the world we 
know not 
at 


thing, and came into 


) 


can find but one 
to 


how 2? for we 


gre and must ascribe 


Originator, 
things which we 
for if they 


chance or accident those 
think unworthy of God’s care ; 
are beneath his care, they could not have 
been fashioned by his hands. 

[ said, we know not what is great and 
what is small; for all things that are, are 
necessary to the great system of things 
—nothing is out of place, nothing worth- 
less. 

In 


ivet and the screw as useful as the iron 


the mechanism of men we find the 


bar and the heavy beam ; and if we wrench 


them away, we see directly how the most 
ingenious contrivance tumbles apart ; and 


yet in the divine arehitecture we auda- 


clously find superfluities. 


Ileaven shield us trom arrogance and 
iin presumption, and temper the right 
spirit of inquiry with more of the profit- 


ble faith of little children! Our Father 
knoweth what is best for us, and he doeth 
all that 


evil is, perhaps, our best good, 


things well; and which seems | 


We are | 
too much given to lean away from the 


he SUL of i 


’rovidence, and hug to our hearts 
} 





1 creed. We are too much disposed to | 
listen to the teachings of men, and not to | 
that ve which speaks to our hearts from | 
out the heaven of heavens. We let TO | 
the hand of » angel, and grope our Way 
bh! ndly ind so re lost 


of the 
‘Teach us how to recognize 
the that 
of thy planting, and thy 


The brook 


Give us, Father, more 
child’s faith! 
thee 


shadow us 


ou 


In thy works: for trees 


are 


name 1s written in the flowers. 


talks in silver syllables of the plenitude 


the ripe harvest bows its 


of thy mercies; 


heavy head before thee ; and the sea, enaw- 


ing the brown sand in wrath, moans back 


from thy reproving hand, and is still show- | 


art mightier than thy 
Foi 


God's goodness and greatness more in lit- 


ing us that thou 


myself, | recognize 


tiest works. 


| the cold planet that is so far away. 


tle things, than in those which are so above 
me. 
the bright little flower at my feet, than in 
I can 


I feel his providence more surely in 


pluck the one and fold it in my bosom, 
and taste its sweet odors in the air; whil 
the other excites only my wonder and my 
worship, but warms not so well my heart 
With gratitude. ‘The soft green grass that 
is pleasant to my feet, warms my nature to 
thankfulness more than the golden pave- 
ments which poets tell us are waiting in 
the skies. 
a fond sister shelter me better, while I am 


The arms of a kind mother or 


here, with my earthly needs and nature, 
than the wings of the seraphs—just as the 
harvest apples and the wheaten loaf nour- 
ish me better than would the food of ar 
gels, 

1 am not of those who regard this life 
To me it 


to 


small and worthless thing. 


as a 
is a great and a glorious thing to live: 
breathe the common air is a luxury—to 
eat and to drink are pleasant—to see the 
sunset and the sunrise Is grandeur enouch 
to dazzle my mortal vision—and to buy 
love with love is the filling all my nature 
with ecstasy. True, | am but an atom i: 
this 


within me an immortal soul, and I am suri 


world even, but I am sure there is 


He who made it will keep it, and that its 
little light can no more go out, than the 
Nature, that 


stands closest to the spoke n inspiration ot 


brightest star in heaven. 


the prophets, shows us that nothing can 
perish. Matteriakes new forms; the green 
leaf fades and falls, and resolves itselt 
back to the brown earth; but the matter 


is not lest, and the life-principle that shot 
the greenness up into the sunshine is¢not 
lost, but the earth teems again, year after 
year, With the same freshness and beauty. 
If anything were perishable, all could be 


but 


perishable ; as the material is inde- 
structible, except by divine miracle, shall 
le the spiritual is also im- 


is better than the 


we not conclu 


mortal? for the soul 
body. 

I said this life was a good life; and that 
the spiritual lite is higher and better than 
the mortal life, does not contradict it: the 


lower rounds of the ladder are as usetul 


as those at the top, inasmuch as the top- 


gained by means of th: 


most can only | 
lower, and this life, as it were, is the lowe: 
of The 


shall wing its way through the long ages 


round existence. spirit which 


f eternity, is here in its chrysalis stat 
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The grain of wheat decays before the 
bright blade opens ; and this material form 
must decay before the wings of the spirit 
expand. 


The present needs of this immortal germ | 
must be cared for, in order to educate it | 


for higher needs: the culture it receives 
here is not lost upon it; for every acces- 
sion of knowledge is a mark on its immor- 
tal nature. 

They whese lives have been good and 
pure are ready at death—or rather, when 
the great change comes—to hear the “* Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter now 
into rest.” 

And it is the disregard of little things 
in this life which sends ultimately so many 
where there is weeping and wailing. ‘The 
neglect of one little duty ends not with 
that neglect ; but the consequences it in- 
volves are incalculable. 

Good and earnest work is good and 
earnest prayer, and good and earnest 
prayer is good and earnest work ; and God 
hears the 
other: the flowers, and the grass, and the 


and answers one as well as 
harvest, and the garden, are the answer to 
the prayer of labor; and faith, and right- 
eousness, and peace, are the answer to the 
It is a 
in the 


earnest 
little thing put a 
ground ; but if the little work be neglect- 
ed, the glory of the blossom will never 
bless our eyes: it is a little thing to say, 
Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed 
be thy name ; but forgetfulness of it leads 
to forgetfulness of God, and the soul that 
forgets God is a great way from the king- 


breathings of the soul. 


to flower-root 


dom. 

Neglected kindnesses in the household 
lead to neglect of duties in the greater 
actions and busier tumults of life ; and so 
criminals are made, and seaffolds darken 
the bright meadows, and prisons frown 
It isa 
bad, a dangerous doctrine to teach, that 


from the smiling tops of the hills. 





this life is nothing; and that it is good to | 


shift off the mortal coil, and go away from 
its working and waiting. The better life 
that waits us should comfort our pilgrim- 
age, and not with its shining darken the 
glory of the earth. 


It is, I affirm, a bad doctrine that this | 


life is an insignificant—a hard life, and to 
be got over with as little trouble as may 
be, for the mischief it leads to is beyond 


all caleulation. Who will bestow care on 


that life which they feel to be worthless, 


destined to be burned up in the fire, or 
crushed out in the grave, or, at best, a 
hard apprenticeship, going into freedom 
only through death. 

* An angel’s arm can’t snatch me from 
the grave—ten thousand angels can’t con- 
There is a long bright 


” 


fine me there. 
journey before us ; and the transient dark- 
ness of the tomb precedes but a little the 
breaking of the eternal day. Every good 
action I do brings its reward; every up- 
ward step is one more in the long prog- 
ress; every earnest prayer draws me 
nearer to heaven, and every sinful deed 
darkens the splendor of eternity. 

We are in a nursery—and pain, and sor- 
row, and disappointment are the instruct- 
ors that we needs must have; but we must 
not feel that we are shifting blindly be- 
cause of our afflictions, or that God forgets 
us because of our nothingness in com- 
parison with the great universe. 

The hairs of our heads are numbered, 
and not a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out his notice. 

The oak-tree was in the little brown 
acorn once—the broad wings of the eagle 
in the small egg—the freed spirits were 
once children as we are—the Redeemer 
of the world lay in a manger. 

Earth would be, indeed, the beginning 
of heaven, if men realized the importance 
of small things—if they could remember 
that the greatest achievements of genius 
resolve themselves into little and obscure 
points—that the happy household, which 
is a sweet type of heaven, is made happy 
by little offices of kindness—and that the 
Master said to the diseased man, ‘* Wash 
It was a little thing. 


oo + 


and be clean.” 


Restiess Hapsirs oF THE CALMucKS. 
—Besides those Calmucks who are under 
the dominion of the Russian crown, there 
are several divisions of the tribe, each 
governed by separate princes. One of 
the most celebrated of these has built a 
palace on the shores of the Volga, not far 
from Astrakhan. ‘This appears to be the 
nearest approach to a settled habitation 
that any of these restless beings: have at- 
tained to; and so great is their dread of a 
more composed life and industrieus habits, 
that when they are angry with a person, 
they wish ‘he may live in one place and 
work like a Russian.” They live chiefly 
upon horse-flesh and churned mare’s milk, 
from which a kind of spirit is distilled, 
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THE RELIGION OF THE POETS. 


SCOTT, 


SIR WALTER 


which is highly esteemed 


by grail 


among in 


an abomination 
Such is the verdict 


is 


men 
the sight of God.” 
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| doctrines as are found in passage after 


f the Judge of all upon many of the points | 


egarding which men are most harmoni- 
uusly agreed. We adopt it in all its 
xtent the 
which we are now to offer regarding the 


to guide us in remarks 


productions of one whom myriads delight 


0 honor. 
The of Sir Walter 
Scott have, perhaps, been more exten- 


gifts and genius 
ively admired than those of any man that 
ver lived. 
annot be compared with Scott in this re- 
pect; while even Shakspeare, who admits 
10 rival near his throne, has not addressed 
imself to so many of the multiform as- 
veets of our wondrous nature, as did Sir 
Walter Scott. 


eems to form a class by himself, and we 


In consequence of this, he 


ire far from wishing to detract by one iota 
all have 


feel, or 


rom what must concede who 


understanding to esti- 
of 


sut just in proportion to our readine SS to 


iearts to 


attainments genius. 


nate the highest 





cede the unchallengeable ascendency 


f Scott, should be our watchfulness lest 
s power be employed to injure the truth. 
n that respect, our duty to the sacred 
demands that we should enter a 


“USE 


solemn against whatever would 


amper with the holy, or degrade the di- 


protest 


vine ; and after many years of close fa- 
niliarity with the of the t 
iovelist and poet, we are deliberately of 
pinion that 
letrimental to the cause of truth, in mul- 
We now design to offer 
un- 


gore: 


writings 
his influence has been very 


itudes of minds. 
some illustrations of this opinion, so 
hesitatingly announced, regarding one of 
the world’s most brilliant and honored 
idols. 

And we observe, first of all, that certain 
if Scott's productions elaborately endeavor 
to lower the reputation of some religious 
nen. ‘The author professes, indeed, to 
ugh onl¢ at their foibles, and, like Moore, 
ie held it to be 


and quite another to laugh at re- 


one thing to laugh at 
nese, 
igion itself. ‘True; but then Scott’s ob- 
ivion or ignorance of what true religion 
S, apparent in page after page, leads him 
as foibles what the very 


to represent Is 


truth of God, or expose as fanaticism such 


passage, in the writings of Paul. Earnest 
religion—that which teaches man to endure 
all, to take joyfully the spoiling of his 
goods, or not to count his very life dear 
to him, that he may finish his course with 
joy—is constantly the butt of Scott; and 
some of the most distorted of his charac- 


| ters are elaborately drawn, so as in effect 


For obvious reasons, Homer | 


to discountenance truth. His writings, in 
some places, thus attempt to laugh men 
out of their religion—to do by a sneer, or 
a joke, or a caricature, what Claverhouse 
did with his persecuting hordes, or Lauder- 


| dale with his iniquitous sentences on the 


judgment-seat. 

Scott says, indeed, in a letter to Lord 
Montague, (1824,) in regard to “ zeal in 
religion,” that “ mortals too 
fervid ;” but then the remark is connected 


cannot be 


with the state of religion at Cambridge 
about the time when Simeon had dis- 
armed the enmity of many, and rendered 
evangelical religion an honored instead of 
being a persecuted thing; and it was to 
warn a nobleman against that that Scott 


wrote as he did. In early youth, he had 


been a hearer of one of the most devoted 


| ministers in Scotland, the friend of White- 


field, the correspondent, we think, of Jona- 
than Edwards, in short, one of the men 


| who were raised up by God to revive his 


| own work in the northern division of Great 


| or 


Britain. 
The 


lessons of that man, however. 


j enforced by the devoutness of Scott's 


mother, and the steadfast consistency of 
his father, could not reconcile the future 
novelist to the truth of God in its pe rsonal 
How could they, 


energetic power. 


| when one of his early boon companions 


| of regret, or warning ; 


wrote of Scott, “ Drunk or sober, he is 


always a gentleman ;” and adds, * He look- 
ed excessively heavy and stupid when he 
was drunk, but he was never out of good- 
humor!’ All that is recorded in his life 
by his son-in-law, without one expression 
and if such tenden- 
were carried forward into life, we 


ees 


| need not wonder, though that form of en- 


thusiasm which Simeon so largely pro- 
moted at Cambridge was viewed in the 


| light of a beacon on a rock by Sir Walter 


Seott. We know not his design in cer- 
tain of his writings, and do not pretend to 
judge of it; but viewing them as now pub- 
lic for 
much in them to make earnest religion 


good or for ill, we see 


property 
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ridiculous—to do with it what Nero did 
with the early Christians when he covered 
them with pitch and other combustible 
materials, and then set fire to them to 
illuminate his gardens by night. Men are 
thus tricked or laughed out of their re- 
ligion; and talents which rank among the 
most noble ever bestowed upon man are 
employed to amuse by impieties, to thicken 
the incrustation by which man’s heart is 
enabled to ward off the truth, or prevent 
the young and the unthinking from ever 
seriously contemplating the religion of 
holiness and of God. Viewed in this 
light, we are disposed to place Scott side 
by side with Burns in the detriment which 
he did. His genius, we repeat, and repeat 
again, stands confessed ; we yield to none 
in admiring it; but that does not palliate 
the general tone of his writings. Nay, it 
makes us deplore the more that such gifts 
should be so employed in lowering the 
of 


reputation religious men, and casting 


‘ 


the halo of genius round the doings of the | 


despot or the profligate. ‘“ Men who had 
been betrayed, insuited, harassed, pillaged, 
and treated in every way like beasts rather 
than reasonable creatures—(like the people 
of Scotland two hundred years ago)—and 


by whom? By a perfidious, profane, profii- 


gate junto of atheists and debauchees, who | 


were not fit for governing even a colony 
of transported felons, aided by a set of 
Churchmen the most despicable and worth- 
less that ever disgraced the habit which 
they wore, or profaned the sacred fune- 
tion in which they impiously dared to of- 
ficiate.”” These men Scott caricatured, 
till they spoke only in ridiculous and inco- 
herent jargon. His want of personal 
knowledge of true religion led him to do 
them gross injustice; in some cases he 
even makes them use language in violent 
contrast to their profession, while he is 
obviously not aware of the incongruity. 
The wit, moreover, in which some of his 
characters indulge in the guise of religious 
people, is of the lowest and most worth- 
less kind—it is wit at the expense of the 
word of God. In brief, the views of Scott 
regarding religion appear to find their 
parallel in those of Hume the infidel, who 
spoke with such gusto of the “ holy rhet- 
oric’’ of some of the most gifted men 
who were raised up to contend for liber- 
ty, civil and religious, and, by God’s help, 


tortures, or malice with its wit and its 
sneer, 

But these are grave charges. Can they 
be substantiated from Scott’s own history ? 

Yes, in many ways. Sir Walter Scott 
once and again quotes Scripture, and re- 
fers to Scriptural subjects, with a view to 
turn them into mirth, 
joins issue with the infidel in making the 
word of God ridiculous. Favor toward 


Unconsciously he 


“the mingled ravings of madness and 
atrocity” is ascribed to some who met 
death for their faith with a calmness which 
amazes us. Or if we turn to his own let- 
ters, we shall see enough to exhibit the 
state of his mind regarding subjects the 
solemn. In letter, dated 16th 
April, 1819, he says to a very intimate 
friend :— 


most a 


“ You must have heard of the death of Joseph 
Hume .... Christ! What acalamity! Just en- 
tering life with the fairest prospects,—full of 
talent .... all this he was one day, or rather 
one hour, or rather in the course of five min- 
utes—so sudden was the death—and then a 
heap of earth !”” 

Again and again we find him—to give 
emphasis, as he thought, to a sentence or 
an expression—taking the name of God 
in vain, and in countless ways rendering 
it plain, that the truth which he caricatured 
in others was not ascendant in himself. 

But to estimate the influence of Scott’s 
writings for good or ill, we must look 
more closely at his life. His father died 
in April, 1799. An oceasion so touching 
and solemn will lead to the display of his 
real feelings, and tell us how that lofty 
mind was sustained under the shock. He 
wrote to his mother from London on the 
occasion ; and in that letter we look in 
vain for a single glimpse of Christian truth. 
To his widowed parent, Scott says :— 

“Your own principles of virtue and religion 
will, however, I well know, be your best sup- 


port in this heaviest of human atilictions,”’ 


Not one reference to the Man of sor- 


| rows—to the promised Cqmforter—to the 


to make it good, in spite of despotism 


with its dragoons, superstition with its 


Husband of the widow. Then, as to his 
father, Sir Walter says :— 

“The removal of my regretted parent from 
this earthly scene is to him, doubtless, the hap- 
piest change, if the firmest integrity, and the 
best-spent life can entitle us to judge of the 
state of our departed friends.” 


No reference yet to the Friend of sin- 
ners—no allusion to him in whose faith 
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and fear that father had tried to rear his 


son. 


but Epictetus could have done 


could have done it; and if such sentiments 


Christ 
among us, after all, only to hold 


be 


“ An empty urn within her wither’d hand.” 


Again, Scott’s mother died on the 24th 
of December, 1819; and now, if ever, the 


truth which came from God to guide, and 


sanctify, and comfort man, will surely ap- 


pear in the conduct of this gifted man. 


He had |} 


rd that truth in his early days. 


He knew enough of the Scriptures to make | 


grotesque applications of their language. 
Does the heavenly thing, then, now ap- 
pear ; not caricatured, or disfigured, but 
as it came its divinity from heaven to 


ad 


nd though the poet had to 


earth? We 1 letter after letter on 


the subiect, a 


refer to the fact that four times in a 
very brief space of time had the family 
burying-ground been opened, we do not 
read one sentence of the Christian aspects 
of death—one reference to the life, or one 


beyond the 


to h 


glimpse orave. 
mother’s blessing—the words, 
1 revard- 


lered it,” are used 
in of the ecireumstaneces—and that 


mod 
made 


* (rod h 3; So ore 


re 


Ing cert 


is all w hear of God in these eventful 
family dispensations. We speak, of course, | 
only of what appears in Sir Walter’s let- 
ters—we have no access to his heart ; but 
O, is it not passing strange, that not a hint 
is dropped on the most vital of all mat- 
ters—not a warning given to his own 
son? 


All is a drear 


which n 


y blank on those topies 
coneern either the living or 


! 


the dead: an from the 


d if we might judge 
silence of this gifted man, the religion of 
Jesus m t ill have remained among 
the my of heaven; it was of no use, 
at lea loes not appear to have been 
used, ¢ when the ravages of death 


were rife. 

But this gifted man had to pass through 
an ordeal which touched him vet more 
acutely. Lady Seott died in the year 
1826, and her husband felt most sensi- 
tively both her illness and her death. He 
writes with deepest pathos on the subject 
—his diarv of the pe riod lets us see into 
his ver I irt. He Says _ 

“ May 18. Another day, and a bright one, to 
the ext rld, again opens on us: the air | 
soft, l fl rs smiling, and the leaves 
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The letter is beautifully written ; 
it, Cicero 


in, then Christianity appears 


. ° | 
Re ference 1s 





glittering, They cannot refresh her to whom 
was a natural enjoyment. Case- 
and wood already hold her—cold 
her soon. But it is not my 
Charlotte—it is not the bride of my youth, the 
mother of my children, that will be laid among 
the nuns of Dryburgh, which we have so often 
visited in gayety and pastime. No She is 
sentient, and conscious of my emotions some- 
where, we cannot tell; how, 


mild weather 
ments of lead 


earth must have 


' 
no. 


where, somehow : 
we cannot tell; yet would I not at this moment 
renounce the mysterious, yet certain hope, 
that I her in a better world, for all 
| that this world can give me. 
the separation—that necessity which rendered 
must be my 


shall see 
The ne cessity of 


it even a relief—that and patience 


comfort. Ido not experience those paroxysms 
of grief which others do on the same occasion. 
can exert myself and speak even cheerfully 


Lut alone, or if anything 
I have 


 — 


with the poor girls. 
—the choking 


there was 


| touches me sensation! 
| ° ° 
been to her room; no voice in 


no stirring ; 
ble on the bed, but it had been removed else- 
all was neat as she loved it, but all was 
I remembered the last 
herself in bed, and 


and said with a 


the pressure of the coffin was visi- 


| where; 


as death. 
she 


calm—cealm 
| sight of her: 
tried to turn her eyes after me, 


raised 


sort of smile, ‘You all have such melancholy 
faces.’ These were the last words I ever heard 
her utter, and I hurried away, for she did not 
seem quite conscious of what she said; when I 
returned, immediately departing, she was in a 


| deep sleep. It 


is deeper now. This was but 
seven days sine « Ye 


th 


h was long the apartment of con- 


a They are arranging the chamber of dea 
that 

nubial happiness, and of whose arrangements 
| (better than in richer houses) she was so proud. 
They are treading fast and thick. For weeks 
could not have heard a foot-fall. 


whic 


you 
God! 


O my 


rrr 


*O my God!” Such is the exclama- 


tion of this wounded spirit ; and how does 
he What is the secret 
f f the 


Ol 
? 


religion of Jesus apparent in his language ? 


seek consolation 2 
Is there 


‘his strength 2 much o 


It is when grief is most poignant, that the 

| soul is most completely made known ; and 
what is the soothing sought amid grief by 
Sir Walter Scott 2 

| ‘The melancholy horrors of yesterday,” 

not 


| he says, ** must return. ‘T’o encour- 
age that d 


resign all authority over the mind, and I 


reamy state of incapacity is to 


| have been 
, 


used to say,— 
mind to me a kingdom is: 


I am rightful monarch; and God to aid, 


I will not be dethroned by any rebellious 


t 


passion that may rear its standard against 


me. Such are morning thoughts, strong 


| as carle-hemp, says Burns— 


‘Come, firm Resolve, take thou the van, 
Th Ik of carl 


1 } . Pry 
s ik of ¢ “hemp in man, 


u ie-il 
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Such was the spirit of Sir Walter Scott’s 
resolutions on the death of his wife. He 
had said, “ Duty to God and to my chil- 
dren must teach me patience.’’ And in 


another entry he says: ‘“ Were an enemy | 


coming upon my house, would I not do 
my best to fight, although oppressed in 
spirit? and shall a similar despondency 
prevent me mental exertion? It 
shall not, by heaven.” ‘* Swear not at 
all, neither by heaven, for it is God’s 
throne,” are the words of the Redeemer 
of the lost; but here is one sitting, we 
may say, by the grave which had just 


from 


’ 


closed over much of what he loved and 
prized—and what is his language? What 
is the lesson which it teaches? His bi- 


ographer has recorded it without a single 
explanation; and yet it isa direct violation 
of the simple truth as spoken by the Son 
of God. Crabb speaks of some who are 


“ Not warn’d by misery, nor made rich by gain.” 


And does not that line find a verification 
in the clause which has been quoted? Our 
great poet himself made Rebecca sing in 
** Tvanhoe,”’ 


‘Our fathers would not know THy ways, 
And thou hast left them to THEIR owN;” 


and how common is that lot! 
But we can acquire clearer views still 
of the religion of Sir Walter Scott. He 


thus describes it in 1825:— 


“There is nothing more awful than to at- 
tempt to cast a glance among the clouds and 
mists which hide the broken extremity of the 
celebrated bridge of Mirza. Yet when every 
day brings us nigher that termination, one 
would think our views should be- 
come clearer. Alas, it is not so! There isa 
curtain to be withdrawn, a vail to be rent, be- 
fore we shall see things as they really are. 
There are few, I trust, who disbelieve the ex- 
istence of a God; nay, I doubt if, at all times, 
and in all moods, any single individual ever 
adopted that hideous creed, though some have 
professed it. With the belief of a Deity, that 
of the immortality of the soul, and of the state 
of future rewards and punishments, is indisso- 
lubly linked. More we are not to know; but 
neither are we prohibited from all attempts, 
however vain, to pierce the solemn, sacred 
gloom. The expressions used in Scripture are 
doubtless metaphorical—for penal fires and 
heavenly melody are only applicable to beings 
endowed with corporeal senses; and at least, 
till the period of the resurrection, the spirits 
of men, whether entering into the perfection of 
the just or committed to the regions of punish- 
ment, are not connected with bodies. Neither 


almost 


is it to be supposed that the glorified bodies 
which shall rise in the last day will be capable 


of the same gross indulgences by which ours are 
solaced,”’ 
And after some further remarks, equally 
beautiful with these, Sir Walter says :— 
“ But it is all speculation, and it is impossible 
to guess what we shall do, unless we could as- 


| certain the equally difficult previous question, 


| what we are to be. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


But there is a God, and a 
just God—a judgment and a future life—and 
all who own so much, let them act according 
to the faith that is in them.” 


Now, this is beautiful—but why so neg- 
ative? Why not even glance at Him in 


| whom God is the just God here described ? 


Why no allusion to Him who is our adyo- 
cate at the judgment, to which the poet 
alludes? Or why no reference to Him 
who is the resurrection? It is this ig- 
noring of the Christian element—or rather 
of Him who is the Alpha and the Omega 
of truth according to the Christiam sys- 
tem—which we cannot but exceedingly 
deplore. 

But more still. It is well known that 
on one oceasion Sir Walter furnished two 
discourses to a candidate for the ministry 
in the Scottish Establishment, and refer- 
ring to certain remarks which would prob- 
ably be made on the occasion of their 
being published by his consent, he says :— 

“They would do me gross injustice, for I 
would, if called upon, die a martyr for the 
Christian religion, so completely is (in my poor 
opinion) its divine origin proved by its beneficial 
effects on the state of society. Were we but to 
name the abolition of slavery and polygamy, 
how much has, in these two words, been gained 


to mankind in the lessons of our Saviour ?” 


Now, this also is admirable ; but why 
keep still among secondary, though im- 
portant benefits? Why no mention of 
the pardon of sin ?—of dying, the Just for 
the unjust? Why leave under a vail that 
which constitutes the essential glory of 
the creed for which Sir Walter was will- 
ing to die a martyr? If the religion of 
Christ has made no provision for taking 
sin away, it can be of no avail to man at 
the judgment. But it Aas made that pro- 
vision. ‘T’o have done so is its glory, and 
that should never be either vailed or ig- 
nored. 

It is time, however, to turn to the po- 
etry of Sir Walter Scott, and inquire what 
is the evidence which it affords of sound 
religious views,—the views, we mean, 
which form the very essence of that re- 
ligion for which this wonderful man pro- 
fessed his readiness to die a martyr. And 








9A4 


here it is difficult indeed to find a single | 
passage indicative of faith in that peculiar 


system which came from heaven to fit men 
in a divinely peculiar way, and 
All Is On 


world’s side, feeding its pomp and 


for it, 
then to conduct them to glory. 
the 
vanity, and in a hundred ways opposed to 
the word, the mind, and spirit of the 
All that is peculiar in his les- 
sons is not merely ignored and shunned 
—much that is utterly antagonistic to 
Christianity poetry the 
most exquisite, and highly commended 
all the 


genius 


Saviour. 


embodied in 


18 


by attractions of unquestionable 


So much is this the case, that one of 


the closest approximations to sound re- 





ligion which we remember in Scott’s po- 
etry o¢ in a High-School Exercise, 
dated in 1783. One of his juvenile effu- 


S10ons Was, 


‘ON THE SETTING SUN, 








‘Those evening clouds, that setting ray, 
And beauteous tints serve to display 
7 great Creator's praisé 
t the short-lived thing call’d man, 
fe’s comprised within a span, 





> raise, 
i ] le 
evening clouds, 


y and bold 


mn our God, 
] 


at least the recognition 


of the Creator—a recognition which often 
woefully disappears in the more mature and 
brilliant productions of the poet. 

The following Lines written in IIl- 
ness,” may enable us yet further ‘to dis- 
cover the religious resources of the autho 


the me (1817) against or 
pression id sought relief in poetry, as 
I IWS — 
‘The sun upon the Weirdlaw-hill, 
if ? } l + 
In |} <’s vale, is sinking sweet 
T) stland wind is hush and etill,— 
I ig a f 
Ye t to n 
j ‘ cht hues that 7. 
eer 
} 1? 
| 5 ‘ k’s s 
’ ’ ; 
n 
I i's ide, 
Ar I t ! 
( A | I 
T ? ha 
7 tnt the ¢ 
At I r 
ei i 
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“Alas! the warp’d and broken board, 
How can it bear the painter’s dye? 
The harp of strain’d and tuneless chord, 
How to the minstrel’s skill reply? 

To aching eyes each landscape lowers, 
To feverish pulse each gale blows chill, 
And Araby’s or Eden’s bowers 
Were barren as this moorland hill.” 


l 


; 
no 





| This is poetry—exquisite, graphic 
; and pensive ; but had that noble mind 
hold upon the mighty arm which could 
Had the mourning poet 


Was 


there no soothing for that ** mind diseased ” 


have sustained 2 
no knowledge of the Comforter ? 


in “ the 
_ 


seripe the gospe 


story of peace,” as the Irish de- 
1? Would the. poetry have 
been less beautiful, or the mind still as sad, 
had the eye glanced from the “ lowering 
landscape” to the brightness of the Fa- 
glory; from “ the dreary change,” 


2 It 


is that distressing oversight of all that is 


ther’s 


to Him who makes all things new 


fitted and designed by Heaven to soothe 


and elevate man that we here again de- 
plore. It at once forms the danger of 


such productions when perused by un- 


christian minds, and explains how 


“The hill, the stré am, the tower, the tre @,”” 


had no inherent power to soothe the poet’s 
mourning mind, 


? } n ‘ egvesy ¢ 
But the closing seene drew on, and 


were it our design to delineate a death- 
bed, that of Seott ranks among the most 


of His 


tunes, his hopes, and his health were 


instructive modern times. for- 


equally shattered. After displaying stores 
of mental wealth, and resources such as 


no literary mau ever had exhibited before ; 


ter struggling with difficulties which 
would have crushed twenty ordinary 
minds, the poet must yield; and in what 
phase does re ligion now appear ? He 
says :— 


about | 


urted é 
y settled ; 
} 


was quiet 


ing all my 
it is a kind 





‘T am down-he 


things after I ] 








ot ‘ooting that recalls a thousand painful 
ideas of er ha r journeys. And to be at 
tl rey of these fellows! (his creditors.) God 
h but 1 God bless—man must help 
himself. 

And a considerable time subsequent to 


that, when death was at the door, having 


req ted his son-in-law to read, and being 
sked what book, he replied, ‘* Need you 


> There He listened to 
fourteenth chapter of John, and said, 
I have 


is hut one ide 


‘Well, this is a great comfort: 


distinctly, and I feel as if I 

















were yet to be myself again.” On 
another occasion he heard his grandson 
repeat some of Dr. Watts’s hymns, and 
listened to the Chureh Service. “A 
fragment of the Bible, especially the proph- 
ecies of Isaiah, and the Book of Job,” 
were at times heard on his lips. To his 
son-in-law he said, “ Be a good man, be 
virtuous, be religious, be a good man. 
Nothing else will give you any comfort 
when you come to lie here.” Such was 
the tone of his closing hours—and on the 
21st of September, 1832, he breathed his 
last. 

His son-in-law has said that Sir Walter 
Scott “appears never to have swerved” 
“from the great doctrines which his pa- 
rents taught him;” and adds, that * his 
works teach the practical lessons of moral- 
ity and Christianity in the most captivating 
form, unobtrusively and unaffectedly.” 
“ The sober, serene, and elevated frame 


of mind in which he habitually contem- | 


plated man’s relation to his Maker,” is 
also dwelt upon. But how does it happen 
that we hear so little of the way to the 
Father?) Why is that which makes Chris- 
tianity what it is—the religion of sinners 
that they may be made saints—so perfectly 
ignored? We are forming no opinion of 
the departed ; we judge from what is seen 
and read of all men, and, in defense of the 
slighted truth, must ask again: Why were 
those who believed they were suffering for 
Christ’s sake caricatured, or lampooned, 
and the Redeemer himself left out of the 
We do not ex- 
pect Sir Walter Scott to be engaged only 


religion of these poems ? 


in writing hymns or dirges, and deprecate 
every 2pproximation to cant; but we have 
a right to demand allegiance and defer- 
ence to the truth, and at least to protest 
when these are withheld. Some one has 
said that few sermons can be read with so 
much profit as memoirs of Burns, of Chat- 
terton, and Savage; we may add that of 
Scott. 
etic genius the most exquisite, with be- 


With colossal powers, with a po- 


nevolénce such as few ever rivaled, and 
achievements in literature which 
him the most remarkable man of his day, 
he has in his poetry all but ignored the 


religion of the cross. Amid the graces 


and the beauties of his poetry, one feels 
that true religion is dealt with as if one | 


would administer poison in honey, or as 
if a mother would suffocate her child by 


pressing it to her breast. 


render | 
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E HEEL OF TYRANNY—THE TER- 
RORS OF JESUITISM. 

HAT day the bride and bridegroom 

_ joined little in the festivities, which 
were however carried on with considerable 
animation by the rest of the young people. 
Seated under a spreading lime-tree, they 
listened to Rudolph’s history. The escape 
of the boys from the cloister, their in- 
tended search for their parents, their 
journey, and the unfortunate disappear- 
ance of Hans, were all heard by the 
with breathless 


TH 


newly-married couple 


attention. Then Rudolph inquired about 
his parents. What did Conrad know of 
them ? 

Alas! it was but little. Until they 


arrived at the village in Saxony where 
Grete was staying, they and he had tray- 
eled together, and a melancholy jour- 
ney it had been, especially to the poor 
parents. There they separated. Conrad 
remained to look out for some employ- 
ment, in order to earn a little money, to 
him to marry, and emigrate to 
America. “ And, thank God,” continued 
he, “I did not look long. I found a kind 
friend in Grete’s uncle, and have already 
been able to lay by a sum, which, added 


enable 


to her- marriage portion, will be sufficien 
for the outfit. O! Rudolph, I have much 
to be thankful for! On this day above 
every other I ought to feel it! When I 
think how many of our poor neighbors 
have lost wife or children in these un- 
happy times, I feel that I ought not to 
utter another word of complaint.” 

“ But why do you still talk of going 
to America, Conrad?” asked Rudolph ; 
“why do you not stay here, if you can 
earn your living? You are nearer our 
own country than you would be in Amer- 
ica.” 

| 
answered Conrad ; “ the farther 
the I shall think of home. 
see the two fields on the hill-side 
cottage below them, less plainly, when the 


do not want to be near it, boy,” 
I am off, 
I shall 


, and my 


less 


broad ocean lies between us.” 
“Yes, yes, we must go,” said Grete ; 


“it will be better when we are quite 
away.” 

* Besides,” continued Conrad, “ the 
employment I have got is only for a time ; 


and, if all accounts be true, it is easier to 
make a living in America than here. 1 
only wish, Rudolph, that your father, and 
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all of you, could go with us. We should 
get on bravely together.” 

““T have a great mind to go with you 
as itis,” said Rudolph, bursting into tears ; 
“ for how could I meet father and mother 
again, without Hans, after promising to 
take care of him?” 

“OQ, Rudolph!” said Grete, “ that is 
very wrong. Would you deprive your 
parents of both their children, when one, 
at least, may be restored to comfort 
them ?” 

“ Hans is not lost,” said Conrad—* only 
missing. We will find him, Rudolph, de- 


pend upon it, if he is anywhere in Ger- 
many. But come, remember that this is | 
my wedding-day ; let us make it as merry 
as we can, and forget, while it lasts, all 
that is past and all that is to come, in the 
enjoyment of the present.” 

As Conrad was expecting to receive 
news from Caspar, he prevailed upon Ru- 
dolph to remain with him for the present, 
and endeavor to procure tidings of Hans 
before proceeding on his journey. The 
village in which Conrad resided was not 
more than seven leagues from Dresden, 


and Rudolph determined to make an ex- 


‘ on to that city, for the purpose of 

at the hospital, where, it hgd 
heen s rested to him, he might possibly 
h his brother. Aeecordinely, the very 
next n ng he departed ; for, by no per- 
suaslor r argument, could Conrad or 


Grete induce him to rest a day or two 
before he set off. 

On irriving at Dresde n, he proceeded 
it once to the hospital, the situation of 
which had been accurately described to 
him by one of the villagers. But no per- 
son be ny the name, or answering to 


the le ription, of Hans was to be heard 


of the nd, with a feeling of bitter 
disap] ent, Rudolph turned from the 
loo i asked himself what he should 
do This was not easy to deter- 
min le knew not where to ro, or of 
whi to inquire. ‘lo some of the busy 
people he encountered in the streets of 
tl explained his situation; but 
| smiled at his setting out to find 
cl th so sheht a eclew to guide 
" ore p heard, and pitied, 
| lon; while the more o d, 
ind compass ha did not « nt 
Sto n to his st \ B t Wi 
still ( | n Dresde t ( 
three he paced its streets, | { 








wistfully into the face of every boy whom 
he chanced to encounter; and looking 
longingly into doors and windows, as if 
one of the many human habitations which 
rose around must contain the object of his 


search. When his flute attracted a few 
young auditors, he was more careful to 
| 

observe their countenances than to collect 


their small contributions ; and he scarcely 
noticed when these were refused, so much 


| was his mind oceupied by one engrossing 
| thought. At last he was obliged to ae- 


knowledge that it was useless to prolong 
his stay, and, with the feeble hope that 
Conrad might have received some tidings 
in his absence, he returned to the abode 


| of that faithful friend. 


Conrad and Rudolph looked at each 
other anxiously when they met, and each 
saw at onee that the other had nothing 
hopeful to communicate. Neither spoke ; 
but Conrad shook Rudolph’s hand kindly, 


| and Grete made haste to set some refresh- 


ment before him. As she did so, she en- 
deavored to cheer him. 

‘** You are very, very kind, Grete,” said 
poor Rudolph; “T shall never be able to 
repay you and Conrad all you have done 
for me.” 

“We do not want you to repay us,” 
said Grete, good-humoredly ; “Tf only 
want you to eat your dinner, for you must 
he very hungry and very tired, after such 
a journey.” 

“T believe [am not very hungry.” said 
Rudolph, after a few ineffectual attempts 
to eat; “aad I think I had better co again 
toward the Kuhstall, and try my luck in 


| that direction.” 


“(Co already, you foolish boy eried 
Conrad ; “indeed you shall not. Your 
going would do no good,” he continued : 
‘for I have caused inquiries to be made 
in that neighborhood, and Iam sorry to 
iy without suceess.”’ 

‘“ You are not well,” said Grete ; “ if 
you were, you would have an appetite, 
ifter all the fatigue you have undergone. 
Look at him, Conrad, how pale he is! 
Sit down again, and don’t talk of setting 
off anywhere just now !” 

She was right: Rudolph was ill. Strong 
is he was, the fatigue, the anxiety and 
listress of mind, the want of tood and 


est, which he had within the last few 


davs endured, had been too much for 
hin Ife was soon obliged to g:\« upall 
of traveling further at sent, 





ae 
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and was fain to betake himself to the 
humble couch which Grete’s kindness pre- 
pared for him. There he lay for several 
days, so prostrated in body, and so de- 
spairing in mind, that he felt as if he cared 
little whether he rose from it again or 
not. All this time Grete attended to him 


as carefully as if he had been her brother ; | 
that Conrad and the minister had, after 


and the kindness and affection with which 


she and Conrad treated him, contributed | 


as much to his recovery as the rest and 
comfort which worn-out frame so 
greatly needed. 

*T should have been laid in my grave 
by this time, Conrad,” said he, one day, 
“if I had not met with you and Grete.” 

* Well, then, make haste and get well, 
now that you have found us out,” replied 
Conrad. 

“And then, what must I do 
him 2?” sighed Rudolph. 


his 


to find 
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“T wishI had. But I will tell you, Grete, 
why I want so much to go. I dreamed 
last night that I found him in the streets 
of Dresden, and I cannot rest unless I go 
again.” 

Grete had a great respect for dreams, 
and did not think this at all a bad reason 
for such an expedition. Still, she knew 


various consultations and much delay, 
caused the case to be published in Dres- 
den, and she could not escape the convie- 
tion, that, if Hans were indeed in that 
city, he was more likely to find out his 
brother, than Rudolph was to encounter 
him by chance in a rambling progress 
through its streets. Nevertheless, she 
promised to stand his friend. After a 
few protests and remonstrances, Conrad 
gave a reluctant consent, and Rudolph 


| departed. 


“JT will tell you what you must do, | 
Rudolph,” said his friend; ‘ you must | 


stay quietly here. 
which will maintain you for several weeks, 
and during that time you will very likely 
hear something of your father and mother. 


I have heard of work | 


They promised to write to me when they | 


were settled, and it is time now for some 
news to arrive. As to your going about 
the country looking for Hans, with no 
clew to guide you, no good can come of it. 
Stay where you are, and we will consult 
to the best way to set 
about seeking him.” 

There was no disputing the reasonable- 


his advice, and, after a little per- 


the minister as 


ness of t 
suasion, Rudolph was induced to follow it. 
As 

set to work, and, when fully occupied, 
his state of suspense was less intolerable. 
Still, every strange face that appeared in 
the village made his heart beat, and every 
morning revived the trembling hope which 
had died within him the night before. 
wonder that his sleep was haunted by 
visions of those who filled his waking 
thoughts! 

Some weeks after his recovery, he said 
to Grete, one day when they were alone 
together, “I must go to Dresden 
more; indeed I must. I wish you would 
tell Conrad for me, fer I know he will 
think me very foolish, and that he will be 
loath to give me his consent.” 


once 


“Have you heard anything ?” inquired 
Grete, anxiously. 
“ No,” answered Rudolph, sorrowfully ; 


CHAPTER IX, 
Rupo.pn’s second visit to Dresden was 
much like the first. He strolled through 
the streets with the same alternations of 
hope and disappointment, and with no 
better success. After remaining a day or 
two in the city, he resolved to relinquish 
the hopeless search, and prepared to re- 
turn. As he walked for the last time 
through the streets, so occupied with his 
own sad thoughts as to pay little atten- 
tion to the various passengers whom he 


| encountered, he was roused from his re- 


| flections by a sharp rebuke addressed to 


soon as he was restored to health, he | 


him by a woman of respectable appear- 
ance, who was accompanied by a little 
girl. On inquiring into the cause of her 
displeasure, Rudolph found, that, in strid- 
ing rapidly along, he had accidentally 


| pushed against the child, and caused her 


to drop a small toy which she held in her 


| hand. 


No | 


| apologize for his awkwardness. 


“O, my goat, my goat!” cried the little 
girl. 

Rudolph hastened to pick it up, and to 
But, be- 
fore he could present the fallen toy to its 
owner, his attention was so_ irresistibly 
attracted by it, that, in spite of the urgent 
entreaties of the little girl that he would 
restore her plaything, he continued to 
inspect it with the most eager curiosity. 
The 
form was the very same as that of all his 
goats—there were the legs, so like those 
which Rudolph had often ridiculed. It 


It must have been made by Hans! 
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must be his! With a beating heart he 
turned it round, when, O joy! under the 
fore-feet he read, in small, but perfectly 
legible letters, the initials H. W. 

“Where, O where did you get this?” 
asked he, eagerly, almost wildly ; and he 
grasped the toy fast, instead of returning 
it to its almost equally agitated owner. 

“Give it tome; give it to me!” cried 
she; “it’s my own. Herr Vernon’s Hans 
made it for me, and I must have it.” 

* Hush. hush, Marie,” said her mother ; 


“you shall have it soon. But why are 


you so curious about it, my boy 2”? asked 
she, addressing Rudolph. 

‘* My brother made it. I am sure he 
did. See, her are the letters of his 
name—H. W.—Hans Wolfganger. It 
must be his !” 

* Are you Hans Wolfganger’s brother ? 
asked the woman, looking at him atten- 
tively ; “‘ what a pity you did not come 
sooner !” 

“Do you know him? Tell me where 
he is!” criéd Rudolph, impetuously. “ O, 
if you knew how long | have been look- 


ing tor him, 


you would answer me imme- 


es9 


diately 


| trymen. 


any one to claim the boy; but Mr. Vernon 
would not hear of abandoning him, until 
he could place him under the protection 
of some of his friends. 

“Tt was just like him,” continued Ma- 


dame Stiel >; sucn a young pre ntleman as 


| he is I shall never see again in my house. 


They say the English are proud and fan- 
ciful; but if so, he is not like his coun- 


Mine is a poor house for a gen- 


| tleman like him to lodge in ; but he was as 


| contented in it as if it had been a palace. 


He had always a kind word and look for 


| every one of us, and we all loved him. 


| pected you every day. 


* Indeed, I do not know where he is | 


“T only know, 


now,” replied the woman; 


that when | saw him last, he was with as 


kind a friend as any one ever had in th 


world, hat is any comiort to you.” 

* Thank God for that!” said Rudolph ; 
‘but O, idame, pray tell me all you 
know about him!” 

“Con to my house, then,” said Ma- 
dame Stie!|,—for such was her name— 
“and I w tell you all I know.” 

She led the way to a dwelling, perfectly 
neat, but ither humble in appearance 
when com ed with many of the houses 
in its 1 hborhood, and her guest and 


herself be seated, she commenced her 
story 

“Mr. Vernon, an English gentleman, 
who had been for some time an inmate of 
her house, had brought Hans home with 
him after an absence of 


aays on an 


excursion tothe Saxon Switzerland. The 





iW 





boy was i from a violent sprain, 
avoured to place 


and Mr. Vernon end 
} 


him in the hospit il to be cured ; but being 


unsuccesstul in this attempt, he had re- 


} 


quested his hostess to accommodate the 


i 
patie nt for a short time, until his brother 
Day after 


day had passed away without bringing 


should come in search of him. 


As to Hans, it is not surprising that he 
should be attached to Mr. Vernon, for he 
was a kind friend to him.” 

** God bless him for it!” said Rudolph ; 
“but what made him think I should come 
to fetch Hans, when I knew nothing at 


| all about his being here 2” 


** They left a letter for you, I believe,” 
answered Madame Stiel ; “and they ex- 
But, as you did 
not come, some of us could not help think- 
ing that you knew your brother had fallen 
into good hands, and that you had pur- 


posely abandoned him.” 
inguired R 


es Did Hans think so? 
dolph, his eyes flashing, and filling with 


u- 


tears at the idea. 

‘“ No, not for an instant. The only 
time I saw him angry was when some 
one said you had forsaken him.” 

“Thank you for telling me that,” said 


Rudolph ; 


think I had deserted him. Did he soon 


*“ | could not bear that he sheuld 


recover from his lameness 2” continued he. 
** QO, yes, very soon, and then he would 
have been merry enough, if it had not 
been for the thought of his friends far 
away. I used to like to look at his cheer- 
ful face, and I suppose Mr. Vernon did so 
likewise, tor see what he left me in re- 
membrance of himself and Hans.” 
Madame Stiel went to a board, and 
brought out, carefully enveloped in paper, 


a drawing, which, when uncovered, pre- 
I 


i 


sented to the astonished eyes of Rudolph 
a likeness of Hans, in his mountain garb, 
and surrounded by scenery so like'that of 
' : uttered 
an exclamation of amazement and de- 
light. 
“* Ves, it is Hans, indeed,” said Madar 

Stiel, in answer to his admiring 
*“T don’t know how 


his Berchtesgaden home, that he 


recoognl- 
tion of the portrait. 
many Hanses we had in the house at one 
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time, and a pretty picture he always made, 
with his blue eyes and sunny face. But 
this was the one Mr. Vernon liked best, 
and he made another from it, only larger 
and more highly colored, which a great 
lord from his own country, and many other 
people, came to see. I wish their visits 
may be of service to the young man, for, 
kind and generous as he is, I believe he 
is very poor.” 

“But do you not know where he is?” 


inquired Rudolph. “I must find him 
out.” 

“Indeed, I cannot tell you,” returned 
Madame Stiel. ‘He received letters 


which obliged him to leave very sud- 
denly; but he said that he hoped to re- 
turn soon, and that I should then see him 
again.” 

* But no one knows how long it may 
be before he comes,” said Rudolph. 

* You need not fear for your brother,” 
observed Madame Stiel. ‘ Mr. Vernon 
told me that Hans should stay with him 
until he him to some of his 
friends, and, depend upon it, he will keep 
his promise. Hans made himself very 
useful to Mr. Vernon, and was so nicely 
he left, that 


could send 


fitted out with clothes bef 


you would scarcely have known him.’ 
an idea he 


re 


Rudolph sighed ; that was 


by no means desired to sce realized. 
‘This gentleman is very kind,” said he, 
‘but I should like to find Hans, and have 
him with me when I set off to join father 
1 Is in the 


and there no 
town who can tell us anything of Mr. 


mother. one 
Vernon?” 

After a few moments’ reflection, Ma- 
dame Stiel answered, “ There is an Eng- 
lish family of his acquaintance residing in 
the town; probably they may know some- 
shall be 
go with you to make inquiry.” 

Rudolph thanked her warmly, and they 
arriving at the 


thing of him. I very happy to 


went together; but, on 


house recently occupied by Mr. Vernon’s 
friends, they found that they had left 
Dresden for their own countty the very 
day that Mr. Vernon had quitted the city. 


This was a bitter disappointment to 


Rudolph, who eagerly inquired, “ Was 
there no one else to whom they could 


apply ?” 

The landlady of the house informed 
them, that an Englishman who had been 
a servant in the family was still in Dres- 
den, and might possibly know something 


Vou. V.—19 
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of the friend of his late master. Having 
learned his name and address, Madame 
| Stiel and Rudolph set out to look for him. 
This time they were more successful. 
They found the man whom they sought. 
and asked him if he could give them any 
information respecting Mr. Vernon. 

“Mr. Vernon!—O, I recollect; Mr. 
Frederick’s friend. Ah, madame, if Mr. 
Vernon has left a bill unpaid, you have 
come rather too late—the bird is flown! 
Poor as Job,” he added, in his own lan- 
guage. ‘* I always thought him so.” 

** Indeed,” cried Madame Stiel, indig- 
nantly, “you are mistaken, if you think 
that Mr. Vernon left any bill unpaid. He 
was too just for that.” 

**O, well, madame, don’t be angry; 
such things are not uncommon. But, at 
any rate, whatever your business with 
Mr. Vernon may be, I can tell you noth- 
ing about him, but that he is by this 

I myself heard him 


” 








time in England. 
| say he was going there. 

Madame Stiel observed the lépk of de- 
spair with which Rudolph heard these 
words. She was so sorry for him, that 
she did not feel so much mortified as she 
would otherwise have done, at Mr. Ver- 
non’s having left Germany without taking 
leave of her. ‘ You must be mistaken,” 
said she; ‘* Mr. Vernon said nothing to me 
about leaving this country at present. On 
| the contrary, he told me he should return 
| to Dresden before long, and that he need 
not, therefore, say farewell.” 

*T only know,” answered the man. 
‘** that the last time he dined at our house, 
I heard him tell the young Count von 
Rothfeld, that he was going to England 
with Mr. Frederick.” 

There was no gainsaying this positive 
assertion, and when the speaker had finish- 
ed, Madame Stiel looked almost as much 
cast down as Rudolph. 

After a short pause, she inquired of 
the servant if he could give her Mr. Ver- 
non’s address, inorder that he might be 
written to. He shook his head. He did 
not even know where his own people 
(meaning the family he had lately lived 
with) were. ‘ What could make them 
so particular,” he asked, “in their in- 
quiries about Mr. Vernon?” 

The manners of this person did not 
particularly inspire confidence ; but there 
was no reason for concealment, and Ru- 
dolph told his tale. 








“QO, I have heard of that boy,” said his 
listener. ‘ But why should you trouble 
yourself any more about him? If he is 
gone to England with Mr. Vernon, and 
gets employment there, he will be better 
off, let me tell you, than he had ever any 
right to expect.” 

** He would not go out of the coun- 
try,” exclaimed Rudolph, passionately ; “ I 
know he would not, he could not, give up 


all hope of seeing us again.” 
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look expressed 
have done, and 


have asked. His eager 


as much as words could 


| Conrad added, “ They are safe and well. 


*] know nothing about that,” said the 


man, carelessly ; and he turned from them, 
to speak to some one who accosted him. 

Rudolph and Madame Stiel, seeing no 
hope of obtaining further information in 
this quarter, turned silently and sorrow- 
fully away. Madame Stiel prevailed on 
Rudolph to be her guest for the night, and 
in the he left her to return to 
Conrad. 

On his way he reproached himself for 


morning 


the despondency which had taken posses- 
of He felt that he ought 
to be happier, now that he knew Hans to 


sion his mind. 
alive and well, and under the care of 
kind a The 
vague fear that he had joined the train of 
Hakelberg 


every other image of distress and danger 


be 


so friend and protector. 


had 
to which a state of uncertainty had given 


But to find the lost 
how restore him to his parents? 


rise. how was he 
one 2 
Had not Hans himself ceased to wish for 
that the 
of the and comfort of his present 


situation, forgotten the anguish which his 


restoration, and, in enjoyment 


ease 


loss would occasion to his parents and 
his brother 2 

Depressed by such thoughts as these, 
Rudolph rejoined his friends, his brow as 
dark as when he last returned from Dres- 
den. Conrad’s countenance, on the con- 
trary, was much more cheerful than when 
he had greeted Rudolph on that ocea- 
sion. Rudolph’s heart throbbed when he 
observed it. 

“ You have tidings of him 2” said he, 
hurriedly ; ‘** you know something about 
him, do you not ?” 

**T can tell 
you nothing of Hans,” he answered ; “ but 
I have father 


mother.” 


Conrad shook his head. 


heard from your and 


Come into the house, and I will tell you 
all I know.” ‘They sat down in the cot- 
tage, and Rudolph listened with breathless 
attention while Conrad spoke. 

Caspar and his wife had settled in a 
town in the north of Prussia, in which 
many of their unfortunate countrymen had 
So far they had contrived 
to gain a maintenance, though the number 


taken refuge. 


of emigrants, destitute as themselves, ren- 
dered this difficult. But it was not that 
circumstance which distressed the unfor- 
tunate couple, and which made them feel 
their exile an almost insupportable evil. 
Their uncertainty respecting the fate of 
their children preyed upon their minds, 
and made existence a burden. 

The poor mother especially suffered. 
Her health visibly declined, and Caspar 
feared that he would lose her too, unless 
it pleased God to moderate her distress. 

The letter was couched in humble lan- 
guage ; but its simple details were so pa- 
thetic, that had 


the stout Conrad shed 


| many tears over it, and when it was read 


vanished, together with 


Rudolph grasped the tree near which 


he stood for support. He trembled in 


every limb, and his tongue refused to give 


utterance 


to the questions he would fain | 


to Rudolph, he burst into such an agony 
of grief, that it was long before all Grete’s 
soothing words and Conrad’s arguments 
could pacify him. 

When he was rather more calm, Con- 
rad said to him, ‘* You must go, Rudolph, 
you must go to them, and the sooner the 
better.” 

*“ Without Hans, Conrad?” cried Ru- 
dolph ; “ how can I go without him?” 

* You must go,” answered his friend ; 
“it is the only way to save your mother’s 
life.” 

“Tt will kill 
him!” said the boy, weeping passionately. 

“ You Rudolph,” replied 


Conrad ; ** when she has one of her chil- 


her, to see me without 


are wrong, 
dren with her, she will have something to 
live for, and she will be better. Besides, 
I can look for him here as well as you, 


and who knows how soon I may find 
him? You heard nothing of him in 


Dresde ny, | suppose _ 

Rudolph had been so absorbed in the 
information which he had received, as to 
forget that he, too, had something to com- 
municate. He tried to collect 
tered thoughts, and then told the story of 


his seat- 


his adventures. 
“Why, Rudolph,” exclaimed Conrad, 
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when he had finished, “ who could have | his retreat was tolerably dry and sheltered, 


guessed that you had such good news, 
you home with a face as 
gloomy as a thunder-storm? Even if 
you do not find him, you know now that 
he is with a kind friend, and that he is 
safe, and well taken care of. This is suf- 
ficient to comfort your mother. But I 
have no doubt we shall find him soon. 
That English gentleman will most likely 
return to Dresden, for I should think the 
fellow who pretended to be so wise re- 
movements knew nothing 
about them. We shall then hear where 
Did you tell Madame Stiel 
where I was to be found 2?” 


when came 


specting his 


Hans is. 

Yes, Rudolph had given her Conrad’s 
address, and he now gave Conrad Ma- 
dame Stiel’s, that he might communicate 
with her, if he thought it advisable. 

This done, Conrad again urged upon 
Rudolph the necessity of a speedy depart- 
ure to join his parents. A good oppor- 
tunity of commencing the journey offered 
itself. ‘Two journeymen tailors, traveling 
in the direction he ought to take, were 
now working in the village. They would 
be his companions for more than half the 
distance: and, as they knew the country 
well, his journey would thus be rendered 
This plan 
was soon agreed upon; and, a few days 
ifter his return from Dresden, Rudolph 


more safe and expeditious. 


bade adieu to Conrad and Grete, and set 


off with his new associates. Many tears 


were shed on both sides, for all expected | 


this parting to be final. 

* You will think of me, Conrad,” sobbed 
Rudolph, “when you are far away in that 
great land they talk 
Youll think of us all, 
times, won't you 2?” 


about 


old 


so much 


and of the 

Conrad smiled sadly—* When I forget 
the Kisberg and the Konig-see, and my 
cottage and fields, [I shall forget you, 
Rudolph—but I shall be cold in death 
first !” 

Grete much, that she could 
not say, *“‘ Farewell.” She kissed the hoy’s 


wept so 


forehead, Conrad embraced hira fervently, 
and Rudolph rushed away. 
CHAPTER X. 


Wuen Hans was left alone in the cavern 


| 
| 
| 





on the Kuhstall, he waited some time with | 


tolerable patience for his brother’s return. 


The acuteness of the pain which he was 
suffering diminished, and as the place of 


he reconciled himself to the necessity of 
remaining in it for a time alone. But 
when it began to grow dark, and the storm 
again raged, the vague terrors to which 
his timid nature had been always subject 
got the better of him. Absurd and vision- 
ary as superstitious fears may be, the 
pain which they cause their victims is but 
too real; and Hans was soon more tor- 
mented by the visions of his own imagin- 
ation, than he had previously been by his 
sprained and swollen ankle. All the 
specters which had ever haunted his im- 
agination, he thought he saw in the cavern, 
or heard in the rushing of the wind, and 
the plashing of rain. At length, unable 
to endure any longer sucha state of agony, 
tried to rise and leave the cavern. 
But he found he could not stand, and sunk 
back, groaning with pain, which the recent 
effort had to intolerable 
degree. 

He had thus passed some time, suffer- 
ing both mentally and physically, when he 
thought he heard the sound of footsteps. 
He himself on one hand, and 
screamed the name of Rudolph. There 
was, indeed, some one at hand, for human 


he 


increased an 


raised 


voices were now distinctly audible, and 
he renewed his cries and entreaties for 
assistance. 

In a few moments two figures stood at 
the entrance of the cavern, and Hans ut- 
tered an exclamation of joy at their ap- 
pearance. “ O! Rudolph,” cried he, ‘ how 
long you have been away! I thought you 
never meant to come back; never. Do 
take me from this horrible place.” But it 
was not Rudolph’s voice that answered, 
and even in the obscurity of the cavern, 
Hans soon discerned that neither of the 
tall men who stood before him was his 
This was a terrible disappoint- 
ment; but the presence of any human 
being was a relief. The mysterious hor- 
ror, Which had been almost too much for 
endurance, was at once dispelled, now that 
he was no longer in solitude, and as soon 
as he could comprehend the questions 
which were addressed to him in a very 


brother. 


foreign accent, he gave a tolerably dis- 
tinct account of his accident and his situa- 
tion. He ended by imploring the stran- 
gers not to leave him again alone. 

The young men (one of whom, as our 
readers will have conjectured, was Mr. 
Vernon) were a good deal embarrassed. 
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They had been sketching on the Kuhstall, 
until the them 
nook for shelter, and were descending to 


storm had forced into a 
the carriage they had appointed to meet 
them on the road, when the cries of Hans 
reached their ears, and prompted them to 
seek out the spot whence they proceeded. 
It was too late and too stormy to delay 
their long drive ; yet, when they talked of 
d parting, the terrors of the boy increased 
to such a degree, that they could not think 
of leaving him. 

No 


to which they could take 


But how was he to be disposed of ? 
house 
him- 
could intrust him. 

“We 
Vernon’s companion; ** it 
for 
must have tried the patience both of man 


Was near 


no one at hand to whose care they 
What could be done 2 
said Mr. 


never 


must take him with us,” 
will do 
us to wait here for his brother; we 
and horse already.” 

Mr. Vernon agreed, and communicated 
their design to Hans. Hans would have 
gone anywhere, and with anybody, rather 
the 


who was to inform 


have been left on rock 


but he 


idolph where 


than again 


| mes asked 
R 
a puzzling question, but, after reflecting 
fora 


;, 
from his sketch-book, and 


he had gone. ‘This was 


few moments, Mr. Vernon tore a leat 


wrote a few 


lines on it, stating that Hans was on his 
way to Dresden, and directing Rudolph 
where to obtain tidings of him. He then 


pi weeded to look about for a place in 


which the paper might be sufliciently ob- 


vious to attract the attention ef even a 


careless observer. 
‘This will do,” said his friend, pointing 
the 


to a ledge of rock at the entrance ot 


cavern; “it must be seen as they approach, 
ind here it will be secure trom the rain. 
Don’t fold it; leave it open, that it may 
be visible in the twilight; this stone will 


keep it safe. And now let us go.” 


lt was as much as the young men eould 
do to carry the suffering boy down the 
the only one 


the rock. 


however ; 


difficult path, by which they 
I 7 
They accom- 


Hans, 


Was 


could descend 


plished it sately, and 
placed between his new protectors, 


soon traveling at a rapid rate in the direc- 
tion of the Saxon capital 
But searcely was he seated in the car- 
age, When the paper, which should have 
to his brother for 
\ violent gust 
which held it in 


ed. 


accounted his disap- 


pearance, took flight also 
wind shook the stone 


its place, and the sheet escap It was 
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for a while, 
left to 
his de- 


whirled about by the tempest 
into a 
undisturbed. 


and 
In 


spairing search about the Kuhstall, Ru- 


then blown corner, 


molder away 
dolph often passed the nook where it lay. 
Ilad he seen it, he would probably have 
passed it carelessly by, little dreaming of 
what importance that dirty scrap of paper 


| was to him. 


| there 


As all that happened to Hans during his 
stay in Dresden has been already related, 
to it 


is no occasion here. 


repeat 


| The account given by the servant respect 


| ing Mr. Vernon’s further movements was, 


| howe ver, 


| 
| 


so limited ; 


| had been neither few nor small. 


The 


which the man had heard at the dinner- 


incorrect. conversation 
table between Mr. Vernon and the Count 
von Rothfeld was carried on in German, 
a language with which he was very im- 
perfectly acquainted ; and, consequently, 
he had entirely misunderstood what was 
It that Mr. Vernon had 
stated his intention of accompanying his 


said. is true 
friend, but only to a town in Saxony, not 


He had 


nothing at all about returning to England, 


very far from Dresden. said 
of which, indeed, he had at present no 
intention. 

Madame Stiel was quite right when she 
conjectured that Mr. Vernon was not rich. 
Hie was the only son of a clergyman it 
Iingland, who, dying early, had lett barely 


sufficient property to provide for the main- 


| tenance of his widow, and the education 


of their only child. Under these cireum- 
stances, the guardians of the boy had 
yielded with extreme reluctance to his 
desire to embrace the profession of an 
artist. ‘They pointed out to him the pru- 
dence of devoting himself to a more lucra- 
tive calling, as his means of support were 
but the 
strong in young Vernon’s mind to permit 
to to 
His mother, who was proud of her son’s 


love of art was too 


him listen their representations. 
early manifestations of genius, seconded 
his views, and declared herself as ready 
as he was to submit to any sacrifice, in 
order that he might devote himself to the 
profession of his choice. ‘These sacrifices 
Kdward 
Vernon thought little of them on his own 
he reflected that his 


generous parent was, tor his sake, depriving 


account; but when 
herself of comforts and luxuries to which 
she had been accustomed from her earliest 
days, and which were rendered more 
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necessary by her declining health, he 
blamed himself as selfish, and censured the 
enthusiasm for art which had made him 
unmindful of the welfare of his beloved 
mother. But it was now too late to re- 
tract. His duty was to go forward and 
strive after excellence in the profession he 
had chosen, now his only road to distine- 
tion and independence. This idea was 
an additional stimulus to exertion, and he 
worked with untiring perseverance. None 
of the idlers of his own nation, with whom 
he had met in Rome or Florence, had been 
able to tempt him from his long hours of 
patient study; and in Dresden his time 
was spent in laboring in his closet, in 
visiting the galleries which that city con- 
tains, or in making excursions to the ro- 
mantie scenery with which it is surround- 
ed. In one of these he met with Hans. 
When day after day passed, and no one 
eame to claim the boy, his voluntary pro- 
tector was much embarrassed, not know- 
ing how to dispose of him. By degrees, 
however, he felt a deeper interest in his 
charge than that which had at first been 
inspired by pure benevolence. The boy’s 
romantic history, his warm affection for 
his lost brother, and the gentleness of his 
him to the 
young Englishman, and he determined to 


disposition, soon endeared 


protect him, until he could find means of 


restoring him in safety to his brother or 
his parents. Perhaps the young moun- 
taineer might owe something of the interest 
which he had awakened in the breast of 
the artist, to the beauty of his countenance, 
and the simple grace of his movements. 
As Madame Stiel said, “* Mr. Vernon loved 
to sketch his young protégé ;”’ and one of 
the drawings he had made of him display- 
ed so much talent, that it soon attracted 
the notice of some who loved and under- 
the Among these was the 
nobleman Madame Stiel had 
spoken. He was a person who used the 
influence which he derived from rank and 


stood art. 


of whom 


wealth in the encouragement of genius, 
and he distinguished the young artist by 
the most flattering attention. It was to 
this friend that Mr. 
had left Dresden for a time. As we have 
Hans was his companion. The 
presence of the original of the admired 


visit noble 


seen, 


drawing had been especially desired, and, 





heard of the arrangements for their de- 
parture with much satisfaction. <A less 
moving story than this would have been 
sufficient to interest in behalf the 
generous family which he had entered; 
and it was not long before every member 
of it was earnestly bent on promoting his 
welfare. If Hans would have consented, 
the bounty of his new friends would have 
procured for him education and subsist- 
ence either in England or in Germany ; but 
he would listen to no arrangement likely 
to deprive him of the hope of rejoining 
his parents. 

Mr. Vernon had requested a friend in 
Dresden to look out for any tidings that 
might lead to the restoration of Hans to 
his brother; but as this friend had not com- 
municated with Madame Stiel, he remain- 
ed ignorant of her accidental meeting with 
Rudolph, who had joined his father and 
mother in Prussia, before it even 
known to Hans and his protector that he 
had been heard of in Dresden. 

Yes. Rudolph had sueceeded in his 
adventurous undertaking. He had 
joined his parents; but O! how different 
that reunion from the one he had 
hoped for! He had long looked upon it 
as the only object of his existence, and 
had believed that nothing could be wanting 
to his happiness when it was onee effected. 
Now it had actually come to pass ; but still 
all was not well. The loss of Hans was 
the chief subject of regret. In spite of 
the endeavors of his father and mother to 


his 


was 





re- 


was 


console him, in spite of their assurances 
that no blame could be attached to him, 
he felt as if he had failed in his trust, and 
as if he was in some measure answerable 
for this domestic calamity. 

“To think,” he said to his father one 
evening, as they returned home after a 
day’s labor which they had with difficulty 


| procured—* to think that I should be here 
| with you, and that he should be—who 


? 


knows where? I cought never to have 


| ceased my search for him, even had I died 


Vernon | 


without seeing you and mother again !” 

** Po you grudge your mother the satis- 
faction of having one child restored, Ru- 
dolph?” answered his father gravely. 
‘Tf you had seen her as I have seen her 


before you came to us, you would not be 


' so cruel,” 


pleased with the prospect of remaining | 


with Mr. Vernon, (to whom he now clung 
as he had before clung to Rudolph,) Hans 


“She looks ill enough now,” said Ru- 
dolph, and his tears flowed as he spoke. 
‘““T sometimes think that she is worse 








OF 


av 
since J] came, and that it is anxiety about 
Hans that so alters her.” 

** No,” answered Caspar; * she is bet- 
far You 
come just in time, boy, to save us both, 
for 
as we have done. 


ter, better than she was. 
we could not long have borne to suffer 
As to Hans, we know 
we did 


more about him now than 


be sO 
as to recover him, we shall at all 
O, Ru- 
dolph! if you knew how much we have 


suffered, 


you came; and if we should not 


hoy 1 
Aappy 


events have you to comfort us. 


you would not wish to have left 
us still in desolation ! 

Rudolph clasped his father’s hand, and 
It i but 
sorrow was renewed as he looked at that 


f n some degree comforted ; his 


tat 


her, and contemplated his altered face 
and figure. 
right, 


so manly, had become unsteady. 


Caspar’s form, once so up- 


was now bent; his gait, formerly 
It was 
but a year since they had left their home ; 
but that year had done the work of many. 

Rudolph sighed heavily. “1 
think,” he faltered, *‘ that if I could but 

t to you, all would be well. I thought 
} 


be anything to trouble 


used to 


oe 
there could never 


me or any of us again, but—— 


have } 


before } 
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by our sorrows as we are, we can still be 
revived, and comforted by the sight of 
our boy.” 

Rudolph threw himself weeping into his 
father’s arms. He could not but acknowl- 
edge that he had lost sight of the blessings 
bestowed upon him, in regret for those of 
which he had been deprived. With a 
more thankful heart and a less gloomy 
countenance, he entered the cottage, and 


| seated himself at the evening meal. 


| adventures. 


* But you find some drops of bitterness 


| left, Rudol This is the with 


we fix our eyes on something 


ph. way 


most of us 


which, we believe, would cure all our 
sorrows; we get it, and with it comes | 
inother trouble, which teaches us_ that 


what we were aiming at was not all-suffi- 
cient to our happiness, and that, so long 
must learn to 


is we in this world, we 


dear a 


are 
well as to do——” 


] 


Rudolph said it was a hard lesson. 


“ Ttisso, Rudolph,” answered his father ; 
much to be thankful for. 


‘but we have 


\ few weeks ago, your mother and | little 


tn ught that we should so soon have one 
of our children restored to us; and on 
your part, even when you had entered 
yn your journey, how uncertain it was 
whether you would be able to carry 


through your undertaking ; how uncertain, | 


even if you did reach us, in what state you 


might find us—we might already have 


been laid in the grave.” 
Rudolph shuddered. 


* Yes, Rudolph,” continued Caspar, “I 


have often thought, that before this time 
your poor mother must have died, and 
en how much more sorrowful would 
ive been our meeet ng! But, as it is, 
you have tound us both, a id, bowe d down 


been looking for 


had 


now she sat, with her eyes 


Christina long 
them, and 
fixed on Rudolph, forgetting to take her 
of the she 
watched him. She tired of 
gazing on her newly-recovered treasure. 


own share refreshment as 


was never 

When supper was over, Rudolph, seated 
between his parents, related some of his 
Every evening they ques- 
tioned him about his journey, and these 
conversations generally ended with the 
account of the disappearance of Hans, 
and a discussion concerning his probable 
fate. 
over again everything that he had heard 


Rudolph had to repeat over and 


from Madame Stiel, and the account she 


had given of Mr. Vernon’s character 
formed their chief consolation in their 
uncertainty respecting the boy’s destiny. 
Perhaps this subject of anxiety and un- 


easiness prevented their thirking so much 
of the hardships of their present condition 
as they otherwise would have done. 
They had been accustomed to live poorly 
and hardly enough among their mountains ; 
then, if their fare was coarse, their 


subsistence was at least certain. Now 


but 


the case was different. They were stran- 


gers in a foreign land, where they could 
little There 


} 
were many others li Similar circumstances 


obtain but employment. 


to share the bounty which the benevolence 
of some wealthy Prussians extended to 


} 


the Salzburgh emigrants. Even this aid, 


mucel 


by the Wolfgangers without the bitterest 


it was needed, was not received 


1as 


which was less 


bear than the 


humiliation, searcely 


difficult to privations of 

poverty. 
No wonder that Prussia, once the land 

| seem a dreary 


\ + 


any other time, and under more favorable 


of hope and promise, shoul 


wilderness to the unfortunate exiles. 


circumstances, the dull uniformity of the 


plains of North Germany would have been 


wearisome to the mountaineers; now it 


was perfectly oppressive. As if by com- 
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mon consent, their thoughts would turn to 
Conrad, and the idea of joining him in his 
search for a home across the ocean would 
present itself to their minds. By degrees, 
emigration became a topic of conversation, 
and an object of desire. Yet, while the 
slightest hope of finding Hans remained, 
it was not to be thought of, and it was 
only spoken of as what would have been 
advisable, had they been all united. 

But Conrad’s approaching departure 
gave rise to further disquietude. The 
most probable channel for obtaining 
information about Hans was_ through 
Madame Stiel; and when Conrad left 
Germany, their only certain means of 
communication with Dresden would be 
cut off. So long as he remained on the 
spot, they were sure that there was some 
one who would look out for tidings as 
carefully as they themselves could have 
done: but when he was gone, the case 
would be different—who else could be ex- 
pected to take the same interest in the 
matter ? 

In the middle of the winter they had 
a letter from Conrad, announcing that the 
time was fixed for his departure. Early 
in the spring he was to go to Hamburgh, 


in company with other emigrants, in order | 


to embark for America. He had not yet 
heard of Hans, and this was the only 
business he could not settle satisfactorily 
before his departure. As Madame Stiel 
might probably ere long receive some 
tidings of the boy, Conrad requested Caspar 


to let him know if he intended to remain | 


in his present abode ; and if not, where he 
might with certainty be found, so that no 
communication might run any risk of mis- 
carriage. 

“Father,” said Rudolph, after a pause 
of some minutes, which had followed the 
reading of Conrad’s letter, “don’t you 


think we had better go to Hamburgh, to 


meet Conrad, and consult with him about 
what it may be best to do 2” 

“To Hamburgh, child 2” exelaimed his 
father. ‘* Hamburgh is a long way from 
here; and, to say nothing of the journey, 
how shall we earn our living when we get 
there 2” : 

** As to that,” answered Rudolph, “ we 
cannot, I think, find it more difficult to 
earn a living either on the journey or in 
Hamburgh, than we do here.” 

* We get little enough, indeed,” said 


Caspar, with a sigh. “ But what should 


ee 


we gain by taking such a step, Rudolph ? 
| I don’t see that we should be any better 
| off in Hamburgh than in Prussia.” 

‘* We shall see Conrad, and hear all he 
has to say,” persisted Rudolph; ‘‘ and then, 
if he thinks it better, we can go into 
Saxony ourselves. We shall do as well 
| there as here, and we shall be on the spot, 
if any news of Hans should at any time 
be heard.” 

Caspar admitted that the plan was not 
without its advantages, and here the sub- 
ject was dropped for the present. But it 
was not entirely dismissed. Again and 


again it was discussed, until, from a 
visionary scheme, it began to be regarded 
as a feasible project. In their state of 
anxious suspense, every prospect of change 
was looked upon with hope, and a sug- 
gestion thrown out by one of their com- 
panions in misfortune was sufficient to 
decide them in favor of Rudolph’s plan. 
This was the ease with which a passage 
to England from Hamburgh might be ob- 
tained, if, on meeting with Conrad, the 
probability that Hans had been conveyed 
to that country should be confirmed. 
Slight as was the hope which this idea 
presented, it turned the balance, and an 
opportunity soon after occurring of send- 
ing letters to Conrad, they informed him 
of their design. Their preparations were 
soon made, and they set out in time to 
| reach Hamburgh, before the first vessels 
| should come down the Elbe in the spring. 
| They were now inured to fatigue and 
hardship, and accustomed to danger. 
Well was it that they were so, for in the 
course of their long and laborious journey 
they were exposed to all these evils. It 
would take long to tell their adventures 
by the way, so long, that we must be con- 
tent to let them pass unnoticed, and inform 
our readers that, by patience and courage, 
the journey was at length accomplished. 
Much as the Salzburgh peasants had now 
traveled, the aspect of the town of Ham- 
burgh filled them with surprise and ad- 
miration. Its stately buildings; its streets, 
crowded with visitors from every country 
of the civilized world; but, above all, its 
harbor, filled with vessels, from ports of 
every clime, struck them with astonish- 
ment. Then the river, the majestic Elbe, 
here some miles in width—could this be 
the stream by which Rudolph had wander- 
ed when in Saxony? Yes, it was the 
| very same, and it flowed from Saxony, 














OF 
ast 


6 


to be its bosom the 


friends he had lett there, and to whom he 


and was soon ar on 


said ** Farewell” forever. 


thought he had 
And now they all awaited these friends 
with intense anxiety ; the more so, as they 


were very uncertain as to the time and 


manner of their arrival. If Caspar had 
stayed a little longer in Prussia, he would 
have received a letter from Conrad, in- 
forming him when and where he and Grete 
might be looked for; but this letter did not 
The 
to 


vessels from the 


arrive until after their departure. 


only thing they could now do, 


was 


watch the coming in 
interior, and inquire for their expected 
friends. A weary task this was, and sick- 


ening were the alternations of hope and 
disappointment which the watchers day by 
: One 
sailed, and Rudolph witnessed her depart- 
but still 


of Conrad and Grete. 


lay experienced. emigrant ship 


ire nothing was seen or heard 


Rudolph watched 


those who went on board, and saw the 


bitter tea 


rs shed by many, as they bade 
All this 


sure ; but when the 


udieu to friends and native land. 


was sad enough, to be 


{ 
it 


vessel le the shore, with her white sails 


spread to the breeze, and riding gallantly 


over the dancing waves, he longed to be 
ih board. 
coing, father,” said 


had Hans and 


lt is weary work stand- 


*L wish we were 


* that O say, if we 


it Is 


Conrad with us. 
ing about here, and watching every vessel 
come in, without ever finding any one we 
care to see.” 


7 Weary 


( USpar ; 


indeed, Rudolph,” answered 


‘but there are weary hearts in 


that ship also, or | am much mistaken.” 


Another ship bound for America was to 


sail in a few weeks, and there could be 


little doubt that Conrad would arrive in 


time for it. Meanwhile Caspar had been 


so fortunate as to obtain some employment, 
which brought in a pittance for their com- 


mon maintenance, and the task of watch- 


ing fell wholly upon Rudolph. He was 


soon known by those who were regularly 


occupied at the harbor, and his story, to- 


gether with his industry and willingness 


to oblige, gained him friends, and oe- 


casionally 
the 


him something to do 


fee] 


procure ad 


ibout vessels, which made him 


that his time was not altogether wasted 


In watching. 
One day, while occupied in assisting to 
unlade a vesse! 


he one eall 


that 


neard some 


his name. Looking up, he saw the 


a 
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speaker was an old sailor, with whom 
he had frequently talked over his adven- 


tures. 


* Look out, my lad,” said the seaman, 
pointing toa vessel which was making her 
way into the harbor. 

With a quick step and a beating heart 
The deck 


of the ship was thronged with passengers ; 


Rudolph obeyed the summons. 


but the distance rendered it ii} ossible to 


recognize any of them. Rudolph gazed 


earnestly, but in vain. was 


obse rvec 


His anxiety 
1 by a bystander, the captain of 


He held a 


the boy’s 


one of the ships then in port. 

glass in his hand, and, observing 
him the in- 
it. 


Rudolph’s hand trembled so much, that 


anxiety, good-naturedly gave 





strument, a showed him how to use 
) 
| nothing but a 
After 
a while, objects began to appear more 
clearly, face after face emerged 


he 


for some time he could see 


coniused mass of human figures. 


irom in- 


distinctness, and now seemed himself 


to be on board the vessel, so near did 
everything appear to him. He was too 
anxious at the moment to pay any atten- 





tioh to this marvel, which at any other 
time would hove struck him with admuira- 
, "ieee 
tion. His only thought was of Conrad 
Yes, there he was! ‘That was Conrad! 
that figure, so much taller than most of 
the others, that stood foremost. It must 
be he. And Rudolph, uttering a ery of 


himseli tune to 


owner, darted off 


joy, and searcely giving 
restore the glass to 1s 
to fetch his parents. 
But before he 
had at 
he that 


and not some o1 


found them, his ecstasy 


W ds 


s indeed Conrad, 


in a measure sided. 


il 


gre 


su 


quite sure Wa 


ie who bore a resemblance 


to him? = }Low often had he been deceived 


before! Persons the most unlike had of 


late ap} 
the figure, even 


ppeal the galt, 


ed to him to possess 
the features of Conrad; 
Dresden, he had 


1 


ne 


just as, ie streets ol 


been apt to imagine every met to 
be his brother Hans. 
These thoughts produced a considerable 


| He felt half 


revul feelings. 
persuaded that he had been deceived, and 


sion in his 
was almost disposed to turn back, without 
the pa 
pectations which might prove delusive. 
But if it t it 


ue 
would be a pity that they should not be 


raising in minds of his rents ex- 


should indeed Conrad, 


1 


there to meet him. So he went on, and 


all three in anxious suspense hurried down 


to the harbor. 
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They need not have hurried ; for it was 
long before the passengers could disem- 
bark. The wind was contrary, so that 
the vessel had to remain at some distance 
from the shore; and when the first boat 
put off, it was too distant for those on 
shore to discover who made up its burden. 


Rudolph looked around for his friend with | 


the glass, but he did not see him; so he 
was obliged to wait patiently till the boat 


neared the shore. This was not long; but 


it seemed so to those who were straining | 


their eyes to catch the first glimpse of the | 


At last it was near enough 
countenances. 
Every face Another boat 
approached, and again they gazed, and 
A third left the 


passengers. 


for them to distinguish 


vas strange. 


again were disappointed. 
ve ssel’s side. 

cried Rudolph, after a 
breathless ‘Father! Mother! 
see! there is Conrad! he waves his hat!” 


“There he is!” 


pa use. 


and Rudolph snatched his from his head, 
and returned his friend’s greeting. 

But Conrad’s hat was not the only one 
waved to them from the boat; and when 
Rudolph’s ¢ 
saluted him, he stood for a moment as if 
petrified. His father 


person. 
to the earth; she seized her husband’s 
arm, and gasped, ‘¢ Rudolph, is it he ?” 

For a minute 
then, flourishing his hat higher than ever, 
he 
! it Ilans! 
him, and waves her handkerchief.” 


he is See, Grete points to 

OW Rudolph bounded to the water’s 
side, and Christina would fain have fol- 
lowed ; but the flood of happiness was too 


When 


she recovered, how many friendly hands 


strong for her, and she fainted. 


seemed busy about her! 

to restore her; while Hans hung over her, 

and crying alternately, from de- 

the and terror at his 

swoon. 

indeed no dream, but really my 
} 


said she, 


laughing 
light 
mother’s 

ag 


at mcetng 


boy 2” when she was once more 
restored to herself. 
altered; but itis Hans himself—I see itis! 
and she clasped him to her breast, and 
shed over him a torrent of happy tears. 
‘*T never thought to have seen either of 


‘ye fell on the other person who | 


‘“* He is grown and | 


| too much for his poor mother. 


also recognized that 
Christina seemed about to sink | 
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that we are all permitted to meet once 
more; and, next to him, let thank 
this brave fellow here,” laying his hand 
on Rudolph’s shoulder, ‘ Without his 
courage and perseverance, he and Hans 


us 


must have been now shut up with the 
priests, instead of comforting their father 
and mother, as I hope they will long live 
to do.” 

Caspar embraced his and his 
mother gave him a look which rewarded 
him for all the sufferings he had passed 
through. 

“ But why did you not send me word 
you had found him, Conrad?” asked 
Caspar. ‘The shock has been almost 
Why did 


you not prepare us beforehand for seeing 


son, 


a9 


him ? 

“Tt is not my fault, if you were not 
*T sent 
you word as soon as I heard anything 


prepared,” answered Conrad. 


myself, that is, very soon after I got your 
letter, informing me you meant to meet 
us here. I wrote immediately to tell you 
the good news, and also to give you 
information about our intended 
journey. You must have set off before 
my letter arrived.” 


“Well, it matters little,” 


further 


said Caspar, 


| ‘now that it has pleased God to restore 


Rudolph did not answer ; | 


him to us, safe and well. But tell me, 
Conrad, how you found him, and all that 


| has happened since we parted.” 


» exclaimed, with wild delight, “It is | 


Grete was trying 


greeted 


wo | 


“ Presently,” answered Conrad; “ but 
just now I must look after our goods, 
which, if only trifles in themselves, are 
Mean- 


while you can question Hans about his 


creat matters to me and Grete. 


adventures.” 

But before Hans had time to make any 
communications, his attention was attract- 
ed by the approach of another friend. Tis 
parents and his brother looked at him with 
astonishment, when he bounded from their 
side toward a strange gentleman, who 
him with all the affectionate 
familiarity of an old acquaintance. 

“ This Mr. Vernon,” 
answer to their inquiring looks; 
here, sir, are father and mother; and this 


he, in 
“and 


is said 


| is Rudolph.” 


| 


my children again in this world, and now | 
| ** How shall I ever thank you, sir, for all 


they are both by my side. God be praised 


for his mercy!’ 


** Yes,” said Conrad, “ let us thank him 


“Ts this Mr. Vernon?” said Caspar, 
bowing respectfully to the young English- 
man, who shook his hand cordially. 
you have done for this poor boy of mine ?” 


“] but what was 


nothing 


5 


have done 
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, 


my duty in common humanity,” answered 
Mr. Vernon; * but I hope Hans has found 
a better friend than I could be to him. 
I have much to say, both to him and to 
you ; all that till to- 


morrow, and allow you to enjoy this first 


but we will leave 


day of reunion without interruption. 
Where is Conrad 2” 

Hans led the way to the spot where 
Conrad was, and then flew back to his | 


mother’s side. 
Mr. Vernon 


had provided | 


informed Conrad that he 
odgings for the whole party, 
and told him to find them. He 
then said he eall them the 


next morning at an hour which he named, 


where 
would 


upon 


| ‘ 
| said Caspar. 
| possessions of me and 


and communicate to Conrad some infor- | 


mation which he had promised to obtain 
for him respecting emigration. 
The 


quickly, 


next seemed to come 


and yet few hours of the night 
Much of what 


morning 


had been given to repose. 


our readers already know had to be relat- 
besides, Hans had to tell how he 


turned to Dresden, 


ed; and, 
and Mr. Vernon had re 
Madame Stiel about her 


how 


and heard from 


accidental meeting with Rudolph ; 
they had found Conrad; and how Hans 
was preparing to follow his brother into 
Prussia, when they heard that his father 
intended to meet Conrad at Hamburgh. 
They still talking and 
earnestly Mr. 
After congratulations 
natural on such an occasion had been ex- 


changed, Mr. Vernon asked Caspar what 


were listening 


when Vernon appeared. 


the and thanks 


he meant to do—whether he had any 


tention of accompanying Conrad across 
the Atlantic 
“Why, indeed, 


answered he, “I 


s 
Slr, 


have not yet thought much about. it. 
Before this boy was found, the thoucht 
of him used to drive away every other; 


is been restored, we have 


to think of anything. 


and since he h 


scarcely had time 
But I suppose we must make up our 
minds now. What say you, mother, to 


our casting our lot with theirs 2?” 


Christina answered with indifference. 


“ Anywhere,” she said; “I am ready to 
ro anywhere with my husband and my 
boys.’ 

“Jt is hard to say which place is the 
best,” said Caspar. ‘* America is a fine 


country, no doubt, but better, perhaps, for 


those who have something to take with 


them, than for one so poor as I am.” 


* But one of vour sons possesses a sum 
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sufficient to emigrate with, and I think I 
know him well enough to say, that he will 
consider it as much the property of his 
parents as his own, and that he will wish 
it to be laid out in the way which you 
consider most likely to be beneficial to the 
whole family.” 

They looked at each other, wondering 
what this meant. 

*“ You must have made a mistake, sir,” 
‘* Small have ever been the 
but 


mine ; now, 


miserable exiles that we are, what have 


we left, but strength to labor for our 
dayly bread ?” 
** No, I have made no mistake,” said 


“for I have in my 
be ex- 


Mr. Vernon, smiling ; 


which to 


hands is 
pended for the benefit of Hans, and it 


was to consult you about the disposal 


some money 


of it that I wished to see you this morn- 


| ing.” 


He then named a sum which appeared 


| enormous to the mountaineers, who were 


| 
| 


in- 


little accustomed to the possession of 
money. 

** How kind, how generous you are 
sir!” cried Hans. 

‘You need not thank me, Hans,” re 


turned his friend; “I am too poor my 
self to be able to do such generous deeds. 
It is another friend, a kind one both to 
you and to me, that you must thank for 
this bounty.” 

Hans soon guessed who his benefactor 
The with Mr. 


Vernon had been staying had placed the 


was. nobleman whom 


money in his hands, with instructions to 


dispose of it in any manner that might 
be most advantageous to his young friend. 
Having that it 


was not unlikely the family might be dis- 


learned from Conrad 


posed to emigrate, Mr. Vernon had made 


many inquiries respecting the best dis- 
tricts in which to settle, and the best man- 
ner of preparing for such a destination. 


He well knew that from the want of proper 


information before setting out, arise much 





of the disappointment and suffering which 
settlers too often experience. 

In gaining information, and in seeking 
out the persons from whom to obtain it, 
tl had 


intelligence and sagacity as the most ex- 


1e young artist exhibited as much 


perienced man of the world could have 
done, and he had acted with as much in- 
dustry and perseverance as if the busi- 


} 


ness had been his own. 
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“It is very kind of Lord A., I am sure,” 
said Hans, when Mr. Vernon had finished 
his communications ; “but do not say that 
he is more generous than you. Nobody 
but you would have taken so much trouble 
to do us good.” 

“You are right, Hans,” said Conrad ; 
* it is easy for a rich man to put his hand 
into his pocket, and give something which 
he may never need, and which, perhaps, 
he will never miss; but to give up valu- 
able time, and to take pains and trouble 
to serve others, is to be really generous, 
for it is a sacrifice of self.” 

Mr. Vernon was glad to escape from 
thanks and praises, which, sincere as he 
believed them to be, embarrassed him. 
He recommended them to think and de- 
cide about the future. If they should make 
up their minds to remain in Germany, he 
would assist them to the best of his power, 
though that, he feared, would prove but 
little. 

But there was nothing to tie them to 
any particular spot, now that they were 
banished from their native hills. They 
knew not where their exiled acquaintances 
had taken refuge, and it hard to 
think of parting with these two last friends 
Conrad's resolu- 


was 


of their mountain-home. 
tion to join his sisters had long been taken, 
and after a short discussion it was agreed 
the Wolfgangers should accompany him. 
The boys shouted with joy :— I should 
have been so sorry to part with you, Con- 
rad,” said Rudolph, “and with Grete too. 


We should have had none to speak a | 


friendly word to when you had left us.’ 

** Indeed we should not,” said Hans. 
“ Besides, I think we shall like to go to 
America. You know, Conrad, when you 
heard Lotte, talked of their 
farm ; perhaps we shall have a farm again, 
We 


happy then, shall we not, mother ? 


from she 


shall be 


and that will be like home. 

Christina was happy already, and she 
smiled her assent. 

They were soon very busy making prep- 
arations under the direction of Mr. Ver- 
non, and a gentleman conversant in such 
matters, whom he had interested in their 
At length the vessel was in readi- 
Mr. Vernon 
saw our friends on board, and recommended 


favor. 
ness, and the wind favorable. 


them to the captain, in whom Rudolph | 
recognized, to his great surprise, the per- | 
son who had lent him the glass on the day | 


ot Conrad’s arrival. 


Hans wept much at parting with his 
generous friend, and the Englishman’s 
eyes were wet with tears when he descend- 
ed to the boat, to be rowed back to shore. 
Hans went to his father and mother for 
comfort and sympathy, and Rudolph seated 
himself near Conrad, who stood, moodily 
leaning against the mast, watching the 
receding shore. They gazed long in 
silence, till the land seemed only like a 
cloud on the horizon. The captain ob- 
served Rudolph’s straining gaze. He 
offered his glass once more :—‘I lent 
it to you,” said he, “to ecateh the first 
sight of a friend ; will you use it to take a 
last look of your native land ?” 

Rudolph took it; but his eyes were so 
dimmed by tears, that it was useless. 
He shook his head, and offered it to 
Conrad. 

Conrad moved for the first time since 
his embarkation. He gently pushed away 
Rudolph’s hand. ‘I shall see it no more, 
Rudolph,” he said; “I have taken leave 
of it forever.” 

He turned away. Grete’s eyes were 
fixed on him; but he did not see her now. 
He threw himself on a heap of sail-cloth, 
Some said he was 





and seemed to sleep. 
| ill, and so he was; but it was the exile’s 
| sickness—he was grieving for his native 
land. 

Tue Graves or ATTILA AND ALARIC.— 
Attila died in 453, and was buried in the 
midst of a vast plain, in a coffin, the first 
covering of which was of gold, the second 
of silver, and the third of iron. Along 
with the body were buried all the spoils 
of his enemies, harnesses enriched with 
gold and precious stones, rich stuffs, and 
the most valuable articles taken from the 
palaces of the kings which he had pillaged ; 
and that the place of his interment might 
not be known, the Huns put to death, 
without exception, all those who had as- 
sisted in his funeral. The Goths had 
previously done the same for Alaric, who 
died in the year 410, at Cosenza, a city 
of Calabria. They turned for some days 
the course of the river Vasento, and hav- 
ing caused a trench to be dug in its former 
channel, where the stream was usually 
| most rapid, they buried the king there 
They put 
in 


along with immense treasures. 

to death all those who had assisted 
digging the grave, and restored the stream 

| - . " o 

| to its former bed.—@Godfrey. 
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SET A THIEF TO CATCH A THIEF. 


{OME eight vears ago, at Constanti- 
s 


nople, the diamonds of the Austrian 


embassador’s lady were stolen from her 
toilette-table by some peculiarly cunning 


and daring thieves. A large reward was 


offered for the recovery of the gems, and 
Dindar was deputed by his superiors to 


the office of a detective in this particular 


case. In the course of a week, Dindar, 
whose scent no border bloodhound ever 
ussed, got a clew to the originators of 
the robbery. ‘The plunderers were nume- 
rous, ind as the jeowe Is could not be sold 
without great risk of detection in Con- 
Stantin ple, the V had re solve d to carry 
them for sale to Teheran, where they had 


} 


no doubt of finding a ready market for 


their valuable booty among the nobles of 
Persia. Dindar Agha found out their 
inté nded route, ind on the arrival of the 
rascals at Kars, a respectable merchant 
from Koordistan, in a high eap of black 
heepskin and a huge robe, entered their 
caravanseral, and ve ry dexte rously man- 
aged to extract from them, in the course 
of conversation, an avowal that they had 
diamonds for sale. For these the pre- 


tended merchant, who was no other than 


our old friend Dindar, offered to give 





lsome price, and thus save them the 
trouble ot continuing their journey to the 
eapital of the Shah. After a great deal 





argaining, the robbers agreed to sell 


the jewe ls for ninety thousand piastres, or 
nine hundred pounds sterling, and with 
ip] trent reluctance and hesitation the 


1 } } 


merchant produced a heavy Ie 


ithern bag 
counted out the sum in silver besch- 


liks. The money was some fictitious coin 


manufaetured by a gang of forgers in Eng- 
land 0 Ri Ss nd which had been seized 


ly 





ier and confiscated. The v 


D ndar } id provi 






led himself with a large 
ly of this counterfeit money, and was 


supply 
thus enabled to purchase the gems of t} 


Baroness von 
} 


clippe a 


ie 
for a few handfuls of 


robbers left Kars 


pe wter, x Iie 


joyfully on their homeward route. At 


} 


their first halting-place, however, some of 


the more wary began to suspect the ac- 
commodating merchant who had so oppor- 
Lune ly 
ride to Teheran. 


of the worthlessness of his circulating me- 


Inte rposed to save them the weary 


Perhaps Dindar, aware 


dium, was too eager 


and too compliant in 


bargaining to suit hi® feigned character 


l 
| 


of a greedy trader. At any rate, the 
thieves examined the contents of the 
money-bag, and discovered the beschliks 
to be spurious imitations, even greasier and 
more adulterated than the Sultan's shabby 


coin. * * The gang returned at full 


| the caravanserai, furiously accused, de- 


Spe ed to Kars, found the treacherous mer- 


chant quietly smoking his chibouque in 


} 


prived him of the brilliants which he had 
unjustly obtained, beat him severely with 
bridles, belts, and pipe-sticks, with the 
full and unqualified approbation of the 
bystanders, and finally only abstained from 
dra 

that the stegnalement of some of the par 


might be unpleasantly familiar to the myr- 


cing him before the cadi from the fear 


a 


midons of the magistrates of Kars. Hav- 
ing thus regained possession of the brill- 
iants, they hastened on toward Teheran. 
* * A fresh plan was soon formed, and 
Dindar Aghar mounted his horse, without 
hees 
jeers and eurses of the other inmates of 
the khan, who regarded him not only as a 





r his aching bones or the 





d shone t tl ide Fe but far worse—das a de ~ 


tected impostor. He rode as fast pos- 
sible on the road toward Persia, until his 


horse, knocked up by two hard days’ trav- 
| 


eling over stony ground, became too 


ime to proceed. Dindar, who was 
good a judge of the equine race and as 


} ] 


| adroit a haggler as the canniest native of 


Yorkshire, purchased a strong shaggy 
yaboo from a peasant for a trifle, and pur- 
Pushing on unremit- 


sued his journey. 


tingly, and seeking a little frequented pass 


i i 
in the mountain range, Dindar had the 
cratification of arriving before the robbers 
among the wide-spreading plains of Per- 
sia. * * It was some time before he 


| 


encountered a 


and fit for his purpose ; the 


Koords were too savage and treacherous, 


the Uzbecks too fierce and morose, the 
Kely s too pastoral and gentle to be 





the allies of this Candiote Ulysses. At 
last he arrived among the black tents and 


picketed camels of a tribe of Tureomans 


| —a people brave, hospitable, and faithful, 


t 
set of superb jewels, which he had sold to 


but with exceedingly medieval ideas of 


the rights of property. To the chieftain 
of this horde, Sultaun Moorad, Dindar 
told a plaintive tale of wrong and violence. 
He had been cheated out of the price of a 
some Kafirs of merchants at Kars. The 
unbelieving dogs, rank Sheahs and here- 


tics, as well as swindlers, (Sultaun Moorad 














HAYDN. 





was a Sounel,) had taken away the money 
they had paid him for the diamonds by 
force, after he had given his receipt, and 
when he complained at the footstool of 
justice, the cadi of Kars—that son of a 
burned father and grandsire of asses—had 
taken a bribe from the thieves to apply 
the bamboo to Dindar, and to drive him 
with blows from the ecourt—him an old 
Whereupon there 
had to the 


ill-treated and disconsolate Dindar than to 


man anda Mussulman! 


remained no other resource 


HAYDN. 
HE degree of Doctor of Musie was 
conferred upon Haydn at a time when 
the honor was not so cheap as now of at- 
tainment. 
for this mark of distinction, to exhibit a 
piece of music, as a specimen of learning 
in the art, he sent them a MS. which was 
so composed that, whichever way it was 


it being customary, in return 


read—whether backward, forward, from 


top to bottom, or the reverse, or from the 


prostrate himself in the dust of the Turco- | 
| vised—it always preserved the same air, 


man encampment, to grasp the spear of 
the chief, to kiss the hem of his robe, and 
to adjure the brave and victorious Sultaun 
Moorad, before whom the universe trem- 
bled, to put himself at the head of his 
lion-eating warriors, and surprise the rob- 
to Teheran. Dindar 
that besides the diamonds the ras- 


bers on their road 


added, 


middle, or in any way that could be de- 


| and had a correct accompaniment. 


cals had above ninety thousand piastres in | 


their and that he 


content with the restitution of 


silver in possession, 
should be 
the gems, leaving the money to his valiant 
ally, he 


beard of his father and the 


whom finally implored, by the 
salt of his hos- 


The 
the 


pitality, to protect and avenge him. 


Tureoman chief sympathized with 


wronged and injured Dindar, and his eye 
sparkled at the mention of the piastres. 
He agreed to punish Dindar’s enemies, 


and to restore him the gems, and _ forth- 
with plucked his spear from the ground 
where it was planted before his 
mounted his steed, which had borne him 
on many a day of battle and chappow, and 


Wo 
Cait 


around him his young men, who 
mustered gladly at the first announcement 


ofa foray. ‘To the astonishment and dis- 


may of the Stamboul thieves, as_ they 
emerged from the intricate passes of the 
mountains into the open plains, they were 
charged by an overwhelming force of 
Tureoman cavalry. Half of their num- 
ber fell beneath the cimeters and lances 
of Sultaun Moorad and his followers, and 
the survivors, having been stripped and 
plundered, were detained in a state of 
slavery among the wild horde. As for 
Dindar, the’ chief kept his word most 
faithfully. ‘The diamonds were given 
up to the wily Cretan, who returned 
forthwith to Constantinople, restored the 
ewels to the Baroness von ——, and 


! 
duly claimed the reward. The Turco- 
man chief was content with the counter- 


feit coin. 


When Haydn left London, his fortune 
was summed up in the amount of fourteen 
hundred pounds; but although his ex- 
chequer was not of the fullest, his heart 
overflowed with feelings of gratitude and 
kindness for the friendship and encourage- 
ment he had receivedin England—feelings 
often too little indulged by those who have 
found England the 1] Dorado of their for- 
tune. On his return through Germany, 
he at intervals gave several concerts—a 
means of accomplishing an end—the in- 
increase fortune. At this 
time Haydn entertained serious notions 
of securing a provision for his declining 


of his small 


years—notions which were greatly assist- 
ed, a short time afterward, by the addition 


| of a thousand pounds to his store by the 


} 
| 


tent, | 


At 
length he became the purchaser of a neat 
little dwelling-place at Schonbrunn. Soon 
after taking possession of his humble home, 
he received a letter from the French In- 


sale of the Creation and the Seasons. 


stitute, nominating him an associate—an 
honor which, coming as it did in the old 


| age of the hard-working professor, was 


| extreme. 


doubly acceptable. It is a singular fact, 
that Sheridan, the dramatist, was put in 
nomination with Haydn for the associate- 
ship ; but the former was preferred. 
Haydn’s admiration of the “ mighty 
genius ” of Handel was enthusiastic in the 
Upon hearing the Messiah, he 
frankly avowed to a distinguished ama- 
teur, that the author was the * chief of all 
modern musicians ;” and he frequently 
confessed that his genius and his love for 
the art were excited by hearing the works 
of Handel: to this admiration may in 
some measure be ascribed the origin of the 
Creation. Haydn had heard some of Han- 
del’s finest works performed by a compe- 
tent orchestra in Westminster Abbey ; and 
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after his return from England, there was 
evidently a stronger bias exhibited by 
Haydn to grandeur of musical effect. He 
was in his sixtieth year when he com- 
menced his Creation ; it occupied him two 
years. Being asked by a friend, during 
the time he was engaged on it, how much 


longer his admirers would have to wait | 


for its completion,—* I shall take a long 
he still felt a lively interest for his coun- 


time about it,” said he, ** because I intend 
it to last a long time.” It was in 1798 
that he finished his now most popular work, 
and it was performed in the Schwartzen- 
berg Palace, in Lent of the same year: in 
a month or two afterward it was printed 
and disseminated all over Europe 

It was two years from this date that he 
produced the Seasons—from the words of 
Thomson. The merits of this oratorio 
are aptly described by a criticism upon it 
oe not 
** in that oratorio the 


is 


by Haydn himself. 
Creation,” said he ; 
actors are angels—in the Seasons they are 
peasants.” To the labor of composing 
this work may be ascribed the termination 
of Haydn’s musical career: from his de- 
scription of his feelings at this time, it 
that had himself 
formerly his ide: 
but 


appears he * written 


out ;” is and thoughts 
now,” said he, 

He gradually 
confining himself to 
The fear (usually at- 


tendant upon old age) now began to haunt 


came unsought—‘* 


“ T seek 


weaker, 


them in vain.” 


Trew his 


house and garden. 


his mind—that he should come to poverty : 
the visits of his friends and admirers would 
sometimes console and exhilarate him; but 


time and hard work had enfeebled his 
faculties, and his spirits altogether de- 
serted him: he was not a little amused, 


nevertheless, at a report of his death which 
prevailed, and which was generally be- 
The French Institute, indeed, 
performed a mass to his memory ; upon 
hearing this, he remarked, “If these kind 
had of 
death, I would have gone myself to beat 


lieved. 


centlemen given me notice my 


time for them.” He was much gratified, 
however, by the premature compliment. 
About the C 
Italian words, was performed by a large 
he} 


igain to be present with that public which 


this time reafion, with 


and complete orchestra ng desirous 


invariably manifested so much 
be 


to him had 
to 


permission 


he was brought to the palace of 


kindness, he re jueste d 
present ; 
Prince Lobkowitz, the place of rendezvous, 


in an easy chair, in the midst of enthusi- 
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astic acclamation and cordial greeting. 
He remained during the first act ; but find- 
ing the excitement too great for his en- 
feebled frame, he was carried from the 
palace, after having bowed his thankful- 
ness to the public, and offering a parting 
benediction to his old associates in the 
orchestra. 


War was at this time ravaging Austria: 


try, although fast approaching the termina- 


tion of his earthly pilgrimage. <A biogra- 


| pher thus describes some of the closing in- 


| cidents of Haydn’s life :—‘* He sometimes 


exhausted his little strength in inquiries 
after the state of his native land, and in 
singing, at his feebly-fingered pianoforte, 


| with his thin, trembling voice, ‘ God pre- 


serve the Emperor!’ On the 10th of 


| May, the French army had reached Schon- 


another | 


| manded, 
| know 


brunn, and within a short distance of his 
house fired fifteen hundred shots and shells 
upon the city he had so much loved—the 
city of his pride and reputation. Four 
bombs fell close to his little home. Tis 
faithful servants ran to him in terror. He 
roused himself, feeble as he was, and de- 


with a courageous dignity, to 


the reason of their alarm, assuring 
them that they were safe wherever he was. 
The effort was too much for him: he was 
convulsive shivering, and 
could not proceed, He 
his bed. Onthe 26th of May, his strength 


was he himself to be 


seized with a 


was carried to 


yet caused 


gwone ; 


placed at the pianoforte, and again sung, 


with ich as he could, the 


National Hymn, repeating it thrice. It 
song of the dying swan; for a 


as m energy 


was the 


| stupor seized him at the piano, and being 


conveyed back to his bed, he departed on 


the morning of the 31st, being then two 


He 


months over his seventy-eighth year. 


| was privately buried at Grumpendorff— 


| was performed in 


Vienna being then in the oceupation of 
the French. Yet even in these distressing 
national circumstances, Mozart's R: quiem 
of the 


Scottish Church in that city, at which the 


honor him in 
French attended, appearing deeply touched 
at the severe loss which the musical world 
had death. The 
respect was paid to his memory at Breslau 


sustained by his same 


and at Paris.” 

Haydn left no posterity ; his heir was 
a blacksmith, to whom he left 30,000 
florins—giving 12,000 to each of his faith- 


ints, 


ful serv 
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ANTIQUITIES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


HE American remains—less superb, 

yet more marvelous, than those of 
Assyria—form altogether a modern topic. 
Ii is true that a collection of treatises 
larger than the library of Don Quixote 
has been compiled to discuss the original 
peopling of America, the pre-Columbian 


discoveries, the Canaanite, Phenician, and | 


Scythian immigrations ; and the possible 
arrival of an antediluvian race. 
lately, the architectural antiquities of the 
Western world composed no part of the 
basis of such inquiries. Robertson, for 
instance, affirms in his confident way, that 
the ancient inhabitants were utterly rude, 
illiterate, and incapable of constructing 
any buildings better than huts, or raising 
monuments nobler than mounds of 
Since the doctor wrote, a rich and 


any 
earth. 
valuable field 


of investigation has been 


opened. 


The works of an old race have been dis- | 


covered ; not so massive as the Egyptian, 
not so delicate as the Greek, but, never- 
theless, works of beauty and power, with 


a history, still illegible, written on them, | 


for no decipherer of their hieroglyphies 
has been found so learned as Champollion 
or so bold as Lepsius. The tumuli and 
fortifications in the valleys of the Missis- 
sippi and the Ohio, the mummies in the 
caverns of Kentucky, the inscriptions at 
Dichton, the ruined structures in Arkansas 
and Wisconsin, the fragments in Texas, 
and the wonderful and various groups 
of in Central America and 
Mexico; mountains hewn into ranges of 


monuments 


terraces, pyramids surmounted by temples, 
gigantic idols and altars covered with 
elaborate sculpture, with elegant utensils, 
for domestie and religious use, have re- 
vealed the existence, at a distant period, 
of a nation not polished or learned, yet 
ennobled by grandeur of idea and high 
artistic acquirement. Humboldt deseribed 
a portion of these remains; but the great- 
er part eluded his examination. Captain 
Dupaix’s work, published in 1834, first at- 
tracted [Muropean attention to the subject. 
Del Rio and Felix Cabrera had indeed 


preceded him; but the announcement of | 


their discoveries had excited little or no 
curiosity. Lord Kingsborough afterward 
published an ambitious book at £80 per 
copy ; but the matter was not original, and 
the book was, to the general public, al- 


But until 
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| most as inaccessible as Central America 
itself. 

The travels and researches of Stephens 
and Catherwood, who opened the way to 
_many followers, have certainly added 

much information on this subject. Neither 
they nor any others, however, have in- 
structed us in the mystery of those Ameri- 
ean ruins. ‘They are still the dumb sep- 
ulchers of the antique civilization which 
reared them. Petra and Pestum are at 
last intelligible, but Uxmal and Palenque 
| are still quarters for antiquarian 
dogmatism and poetical conjecture. Du- 
| paix believed them to be antediluvian, 
because he found some colossal images 
buried in the earth! This earth he cleared 
away, and in less than thirty years these 
memorials of Noah’s ancestors were buried 
to a greater depth than before. Again, 
they have been ascribed to a Cyclopean, 
to a Greek, to a Roman origin; but these 
suppositions have given way because noth- 
ing of a European type is discoverable 


free 


- ° ° 

j in the conceptions or workmanship of the 
| artists of ancient America. To connect 
| them with colonists from China and Japan 
is more safe, because these countries are 
| scarcely known; but is it logical to find 
| analogies between what is known in one 
| part of the world and what is unknown in 
another? ‘To the Hindu monuments they 
have certainly little likeness, because they 
have no excavations, or enlargements of 
natural caverns, and the style and subjects 
of sculpture belong to quite another order. 
The pyramidal form has suggested an 
Egyptian derivation ; but in Ameriea the 


pyramids are mere solid masses of earth 
or masonry. They never stand alone— 
they are often natural eminences faced 
with stone—and each one bears a temple 
The vast quarried masses 


on its summit. 
used in Egyptian architecture are never 
found in America, the only specimens 
being the idols and altars, which are al- 
most all Some vague re- 
semblance may traced in the bass- 
reliefs, but the hieroglyphics are radically 
dissimilar. 

Mr. Stephens, indeed, was unwilling to 
search for the origin of these works in any 
He urges several cir- 


monolithic. 
be 


period so remote. 
| cumstances against the theory of their 
age. Wooden for 
example, are found serving as lintels, and 
perfectly undecayed. Wood, it is true, 
| has been found in Egypt solid and sound 


immemorial beams, 
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after three thousand years; but it was 
never exposed to the air, or employed in 
building, except in 
The 
damp and destructive to timber. encour- 


the 


clamps, connecting 


two stones. climate in America, 


aging rank vegetation and rapid 


growth of trees, which in many places 
render it 


have burst through the masonry, 


improbable that the wooden lintels could 
last so long. Mr. Stephens, in fact, 


points out the monuments as the work of 
the people wh« l 
their not very remot 
Many accounts deseribe 


being erect and 


ym the Spaniards found, or 
\ progenitors. 
them then 
Is thought 


as 
and it 


: . 
that the barbarous havoe of the conaque rors, 


in their search for treasure, produced their 


overthrow. The discovery of one or two 


images of pure gold incited them to this 


devastation. One striking 


tween the American y] 

ruins has been sternly msiste lon; but it 
was a contrast inevitable from the nature 
of the two countries, and supplies no 
argument to either side of the discussion. 
On the banks of the Nile the bright ruins 
stand, near no shadows but their own, 
clowing in every tint of th sky. visible 
afar, reared like visions on the **lone and 
level waste.” In Mexico, Chiapas and 


Yucatan they are buried in forest their 


walls are s iddene l 


by stains 
vegetation chokes their passages, and th 
hundred feet from 


wayfarer may stand one 


the ruins of a great city without perceiving 


stone stands upen another. 


whe Ol | 
A ser entangled and fantastic, droops 
along the colonnade ot trees; ves and 
brilliant flowers, with birds as_ bright 
clinging and flutteri among them, are 
trained into an impervious network, so 
that the traveler, if ( Vay known to 
him, must | ik thre 1 these lux t 
defenses e he ean tall solemn 
idols, tl ntly-wre | s the 
walls | { t brok tl ljusion of 
beauty and ruin tl lies within the echo 
of his voi 

The ficures of animals— kevs,. croco- 
diles, ele] ts, and birds—are frequently 
distinguishable in the Ameriean set Ipture 
besides those of men and women, ap- 

y of different rank nd exhibiting 

t eat variety of costumes Death's 
heads are common, with crow of em- 


blematical forms; but these are seldom 


grotesque, and never abominable, as in 
New-Zealand and India. nor is the sub- 
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ject often of a martial kind. Religion 
and loyalty appear to be the sentiments 
displayed. The carving is usually fine, 
both in the masonry and sculpture, and 
looks as if iron instruments had been em- 
ployed, though none have been found. 
(rrow-headed chisels of very hard green- 
stone were the only implements discovered 
by Mr. Ste phens. 


are 


The altars and idols 
nearly all on a gigantie scale, most 
intricately wrought in bass-reliefs of end- 
less variety, but seldom with an attem 


pt 
to represent the whole human figure. That 
great riches must have been possessed by 
the founders of these structures, and that 
great numbers of laborers were employe d 
in their 


tent 


erection, are shown by their ex- 


one collection of ruins, combining 


to complete a single plan, being spread 
over an area nearly equal to that of the 
creat Pyramid of Ghizeh. ‘The form of 


the arch is never found, corridors as well 


as chambers being roofed with ove rlapp 





with cement 

The 
floors. 
thickly 


stones, smoothed to a surface 
toman. 


used 


as hard and durable as the 


same material also for 


Ve ry 


on the w 


was 
fine stueco, laid 


alls, 


somewhat 
} 


Is painted 


i 


in colors so gor 


as to remain vivid after centuries of ex- 
posure in a moist climate. Red earthen- 
ware of baked clay, highly polished, and 


terra-cottas of graceful and classical out 
line—among which the favorite tripo 
form often occurs—were discovered econ- 
taining human bones, perhaps relics of 





An immense command of m 


pe S- 
the quarries 


erections 


chanical power must also have been 


sessed 


by the builders, since 
which supplied stone for these 


were often at a considerable distance, and 


the 


n 
Tit 


enormous monoliths were raised to 


tops of lofty hills. 
not be 


It would more interesting to 


rin what way the nation that h 


left these monuments was cultivated to th 

use of such arts, than to asce rtain hov 

was that their works were sudden! 

checked —their civilization paralyzec 
} 


Kvidently they were stoppe 


for the chiseled blocks are lying at the 
bottom or the edges j 


on 6 : 
half-way to their destination of the 
seul) tures 


t 


some 


are unfinished, and there are 


many other signs that the race was labor 


ing when its hour of ruin arrived 


We h 


nportant results of Mr. Stephens’s explo 


ive thus given, in outline, the 


rations 
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EVENING. 


TT\O a large number of our readers, whose 

early days were spent ** remote from 
towns,” the above illustration will recall 
many pleasing scenes in their happy child- 
hood, when, over the green fields, up the 
mountain slopes, through the woods, on 
the bosom of the sparkling lake, or at the 
cottage door, they whiled away their hours 
of rustic leisure. There is a beauty about 


the summer evening, with its invigorating 
breeze, its refreshing fragranee, and medi- 
tative quiet, which makes it ever welcome. 
Look up into the peaceful heavens; mark 
the varying beauties of the horizon; and 


Vout. V.—20 


behold the surrounding landseapes, as the 
from your sight, 
wends his way to other climes, to shed his 
smiles on other homes. 


glorious sun, receding 


’T1s evening! clear a-down the dale 
The vesper bell is pealing, 

While softly on the list’ning ear 
Its silv’ry notes are stealing. 

The dying sunset’s latest ray 
Gilds with a parting glory 

The limbs of old ancestral trees, 
Shaded with lichens hoary. 

The weary lab’rer homeward wends, 
While, his return to greet, 

The merry laugh of childhood lends 
Its joyous tones and sweet. 
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THE CRUSADES. 

MUHE fourth Crusade, as connected with 

popular feeling, requires little or no 
notice. At the death of Saladin, which 
happened a year after the conclusion of 
his truce with Richard of England, his vast 
empire fell to pieces. His brother Saif 
Eddin, or Saphaddin, seized upon Syria, 
in the possession of which he was troubled 
When this intel- 


ligence reached Europe, the Pope, Celes- 


by the sons of Saladin. 


tine III., judged the moment favorable for 
But 


nation in Europe was unwilling and cold 


preaching a new Crusade. every 


toward it. 
kings were occupied with more weighty 


The people had no ardor, and 


matters at home. The only monarch of 
Europe who encouraged it was the km- 
peror Henry of Germany, under whose 
auspices the Dukes of Saxony and Bavaria 
took the 


force. 


field at the head of a considerable 


They landed in Palestine, and 
found anything but a welcome from the 
Christian inhabitants. Under the mild 
sway of Saladin, they had enjoyed repose 
and toleration, and both were endangered 
of the They 


looked upon them in consequence as over- 


by the arrival Germans. 


them no 


and 
encouragement in the 
Saphaddin. ‘The result 


even more disastrous than the last ; 


officious intruders, gave 


Warfare against 
of this Crusade 
was 
for the Germans contrived not only to 
imbitter the Saracens against the Chris- 
tians of Judea, but to lose the strong city 
oi Jatfa, and cause the destruction of nine- 
of the army with which they had 
And so ended the fourth 


tenths 
quitted Murope. 
Crusade. 

The fifth was more important, and had 
aresult which its projectors never dreamed 
of—no less than the sacking of Constan- 
ind the of a French 
| throne of the 


tinople, placing 


the 


dynasty 1 pon Lnh po 


eastern Cwsars. Each succeeding pope 
however much he may have differed from 
his predece ssors on othe r points, Zé ilously 


, that of maintaining by every 
No 


in this en 


agreed In one 
scendeney, 


likely to aid 


le means the papal a 


possi 
was so 


scheme 


deavor As long as the \ 


could persuade the kings and 


fight 


is the Crusades. 
nobles of 


Murope to and die in Syria, thei 


own sway was secured over the minds of 


men at home. Such be r thre opject, 


they never in red whether a Crusade 


ju 
not 


was or was likely to be sueecesstul, 
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whether the time were well or ill chosen, 


or whether men and money could be pro- 
cured in sufficient abundance. Pope In- 
nocent III. would have been proud if he 
could have bent the refractory monarchs 
of England and France into so much sub- 


mission. But John and Philip Augustus 
were both engaged. Both had deeply of- 
fended the Church, and had been laid 


under her ban, and both were occupied in 
important reforms at home ; Philip in be- 
stowing immunities upon his subjects, and 
John in having them foreed from him. 
‘The emissaries of the pope therefore plied 
them in vain; but as in the first and sec- 
ond Crusades, the eloquence of a powerful 
preacher incited the nobility, and through 
them a certain portion of the people ; 
Foulque, Bishop of Neuilly, an ambitious 
and enterprising prelate, entered fully into 
the of Rome, and 
preached the Crusade wherever he could 


the views of court 


find an audience. Chance favored him to 
a degree he did not himself expect, for he 
had in general found but few proselytes, 
The- 


obald, Count of Champagne, had instituted 


and those few but cold in the cause. 


a grand tournament, to which he had in- 
vited all the 
Upward of two thousand knights were 


nobles from far and near. 
present with their retainers, besides a vast 
concourse of people to witness the sports. 
In the midst of the festivities Foulque ar- 
rived upon the spot, and conceiving the 
opportunity to be a favorable one, he ad- 
dressed the multitude in eloquent language, 
and passionately called upon them to enrol 
for the The 
Count de Champagne, young, ardent, and 


themselves new Crusade. 


easily excited, received the cross at his 
hands. The enthusiasm spread rapidly. 
Charles, Count of Blois, followed the ex- 
aun ple and of the two thousand knights 
present, searcely one hundred and _ fifty 


The popular phrensy seemed on 


refused 


the point of breaking out as in the days 
of yore. The Count of Flanders, the 
Count of Bar, the Duke of Burgundy. and 
the Marquis of Montferrat, brought all 
their vassals to swell the train, and ina 


of time an effective 


short space 


I 
was on toot, 


very army 


and ready to mareh to Pales- 


tine. 

The dar vers of an overland journey 
were too well understood, and the Cru- 
saders ende ivored to make a contract with 
ome oft the Italian states to eonvey them 
ove mh thie vessels, Dandolo, the aged 























doge of Venice, offered them the galleys | 
| conquest of Palestine, and distribute two 


of the republic; but the Crusaders, on 
their arrival in that city, found themselves 
too poor to pay even half the sum de- 
manded. Every means was tried to raise 
money ; the Crusaders melted down their 
plate, and ladies gave up their trinkets. 
(‘ontributions were solicited from the faith- 
ful, but came in so slowly as to make it 
evident to all concerned, that the faithful 
of Europe were outnumbered by the pru- 
dent. Asa last resource, Dandolo effered 
to convey them to Palestine at the expense 
of the republic, if they would previously 
aid in the recapture of the city of Zara, 
which had been seized from the Venetians 
a short time previously by the king of Hun- 
gary. ‘The Crusaders consented, much to 
the displeasure of the pope, who threat- 
ened excommunication upon all who should 
be turned aside from the voyage to Jeru- 
salem. But notwithstanding the fulmina- 
tions of the Church, the expedition never 
The siege of Zara 
Atter a 
the city surrendered at 


reache d Pale stine. 


was speedily undertaken. long 
and brave defense, 
discretion, and the Crusaders were free, 
if they had so chosen it, to use their swords 
against the But the ambition 


of the chiefs had been directed, by untore- 


Saracens. 


seen circumstances, elsewhere. 

After the death of Manuel Comnenus, 
the Greek empire had fallen a prey to in- 
Alexius IT., 


had succeeded him, but was murdered after 


testine divisions. His son, 


ashort reign by his uncle Andronicus, who 


seized upon the throne. His reign also 


was but of short duration, Isaac Angelus, 
a member of the same family, took up 
arms against the usurper, and having de- 
feated and captured him ina pitched battle, 
had him put to death. He also mounted 
the throne only to be cast down from it. 
His brother Alexius deposed him, and 
to incapacitate him from reigning, put out 
his eyes, and shut him up in a dungeon, 
Neither was Alexius IIT. allowed to re- 
main in peaceable possession of the throne ; 
the son of the unhappy Isaac, whose name 
also was Alexius, fled from Constantinople, 
and hearing that the Crusaders had under- 
taken the siege of Zara, made them the 
most magnificent offers if they would after- 
ward aid him in deposing his unele. His 
offers were, that if by their means he was 
reestablished in his father’s dominions, he 
would place the Greek Chureh under the 


authority of the pope of Rome, lend the | 
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whole force of the Greek empire to the 


hundred thousand marks of silver among 
the crusading army. The offer was ac- 
cepted, with a proviso on the part of some 
of the leaders, that they should be free to 
abandon their design, if it met with the 
disapproval of the pope. But this was 
The submission of the 
schismatic Greeks to the see of Rome 
was a greater bribe to the pontiff than the 


not to be feared. 


utter annihilation of the Saracen power in 
Palestine would have been. 

The Crusaders were soon in movement 
for the imperial city. Their operations 
were skillfully and courageously directed, 
and spread such dismay as to paralyze the 
efforts of the usurper to retain possession 
of his throne. After a vain resistance, he 
abandoned the city to its fate, and fled no 
one knew whither. ‘The aged and blind 
Isaae was taken from his dungeon by his 
subjects, and placed upon the throne ere 
the Crusaders were apprised of the flight 
of his rival. His son, Alexius IV., was 
afterward associated with him in the sove- 
reignty. 

But the conditions of the treaty gave 
offense to the Grecian people, whose prel- 
ates refused to place themselves under the 
dominion of the see of Rome. Alexius 
at first endeavored to persuade his subjects 
to admission, and prayed the Crusaders to 
remain in Constantinople until they had 
fortified him in the possession of a throne 
which was yet far from secure. He soon 
became unpopular with his subjects; and 
breaking faith with regard to the subsidies, 
he offended the Crusaders. War was at 
length declared upon him by both parties ; 
by his people for his tyranny, and by his 
former friends for his treachery. He was 
seized in his palace by his own guards and 
thrown into prison, while the Crusaders 
were making ready to besiege his capital. 
The Greeks immediately proceeded to the 
election of a new monarch; and looking 
about for a man of courage, energy, and 
perseverance, they fixed upon Alexius 
Ducas, who, with almost every bad quality, 
was possessed of the virtues they needed. 
He ascended the throne under the name 
of Murzuphlis. One of his first acts was 
to rid himself of his youngest predecessor 
—a broken heart had already removed the 
blind old 
block in his way—and the young Alexius 
was soon after put to death in his prison. 


Isaac, no longer a stumbling- 
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CONSTANI 


War to the knife was now declared be- 
tween the Greeks and the Franks; and 
early in the spring of the year 1204 prep- 


arations were commenced for an assault 
upon Constantinople. ‘The French and 
Venetians entered into a treaty for the 


division of the spoils among their soldiery ; 
for so confident were they of success, that 
fuilure never once entered into their caleu- 
lations. This confidence led them on to 
victory ; while the Greeks, cowardly as 
treacherous people always are, 


lyzed by a evil. It 
to all his- 


were para- 
foreboding of has 


been a matter of astonishment 
torians, that Murzuphlis, with the repu- 
tation for courage which he had acquired, 
and the immense resources at his disposal, 
took no better measures to repel the onset 
of the C 


rusaders. Their numbers were 


as a mere handful in comparison with 


those which he eould have brought against 
and if they had the hopes of plun- 
Greeks had their 


them ; 
der to lead them on, the 
homes to fight for, and their very existence 
as a nation to protect. After an impetuous 
assault, re pulse d tor one day. but renewed 
double on another, the 


with Impetuosity 


Crusaders lashed their vessels against the 


walls, slew every man who opposed them, 
with little 
Murzuphlis fled, 


given over to be pil iged by 


ind, loss to themselves, entered 


the city. and Constan- 


Lino} ie was 


the victors. The wealth they found was 


enormous In money alone there was suf- 
ficient to distribute twenty marks of silver 
to ene k rht, ten to each squire or ser- 


ms, and five 


Vant at a 


INOPLE, 


Jewels, velvets, silks, and every luxury of 


attire, with rare wines and fruits, and 
valuable merchandise of every description, 
also fell into their hands, and were bought 
by the trading Venetians, and the proceeds 
distributed among the army. ‘Two thou- 
sand persons were put to the sword; but 
had there been less plunder to take up the 
attention of the the 


would in all probability have been much 


victors, slaughter 
greater, 

The carnage being over, and the spoil 
distributed, six persons were chosen from 
Franks and six from 


the among 


the Venetians, who were to meet and elect 


among 


an emperor, previously binding themselves 
by oath to select the individual best quali- 
fied among the candidates. The choice 
wavered between Baldwin, Count of Flan- 
ders, and Bonitace, Marquis of Montferrat, 
but fell eventually upon the former. He 


was straightway robed in the imperial 


and became the founder of a new 


purple, 


dynasty. He did not live long to enjoy 


his power, or to consolidate it for his sue- 


who, in their turn, were soon 


ceessors, 
swept away. In less than sixty years the 
rule of the Franks at Constantinople was 
disastrous a 


brought to as sudden and 


termination as the reign of Murzuphlis 
and this was the grand result of the fifth 
Crusade. 

Pope Innocent IIT., 
looked with no very unfavorable eve 
| 


retted 


had 


upon 


although he 


oceedings, reg that nothing 


these pi 
had been done tor the rehef of the Holy 


Land; still, upon every convenient ocea- 

















sion, he enforced the necessity of a new 
Crusade. Until the year 1213, his ex- 
hortations had no other effect than to keep 


the subject in the mind of Europe. Early 


in the spring of 1213, a more extraor- | 


dinary body of Crusaders was raised in 
I’rance and Germany. An immense num- 
ber of boys and girls, amounting, accord- 
ing to some accounts, to thirty thousand, 
were incited by the persuasion of two 
monks to undertake the journey to Pales- 
tine. ‘They were no doubt composed of 
the idle and deserted children who gen- 
erally swarm in great cities, nurtured in 
viee and daring, and ready for anything. 
The object of the monks seems to have 
been the atrocious one of inveigling them 
into slave-ships, on pretence of sending 
them to Syria, and selling them for slaves 
of Africa. 
of these poor victims were shipped at 
Marseilles; but the vessels, with the ex- 
ception of two or three, were wrecked on 


on the coast Great numbers 


the shores of Italy, and every soul perished, 
The remainder arrived safely in Africa, 
and were bought up as slaves, and sent off 
Another 
but the 
accomplices in this horrid plot having 


into the interior of the country. 
detachment arrived at Genoa; 
taken no measures at that port, expecting 
them all at Marseilles, they were induced 
to return to their homes by the Genoese. 

Pope Innocent Ill. does not seem to 
that 
juvenile Crusade were such as have been 


have been aware the causes of this 


stated ; for, upon being informed that num- 
bers of them had taken the cross, and were 
marching to the Holy Land, he exclaimed, 
* These 


sle ep 


children are awake while we 
Ile imagined, apparently, that 
the mind of Europe was still bent on the 
recovery of Palestine, and that the zeal 
of these children implied a sort of reproach 
upon his own lukewarmness. Very soon 
afterward, he bestirred himself with more 
activity, and sent an encyclical letter to 
the clergy of Christendom, urging them to 
preach a new Crusade. As usual, a num- 
ber of adventurous nobles, who had noth- 
ing else to do, enrolled themselves with 
their retainers. At 
he Id 


a Council of Lateran, 
le these bands were 
Innocent that he 
take lead 


the armies of Christ to the defense of his 


which was whi 


collecting, announeed 
iimself woul he Cross, an 
} lt ld the ¢ | 
sepuleher. Inall probability he would have 


done so, for he was zealous enough ; but 


death stepped in, and destroyed his project. 
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His successor encouraged the Crusade, 
though he refused to accompany it ; and 
the armament continued in France, Eng- 
land, and Germany. No leaders of any 
importance joined it from the former coun- 
tries. Andrew, King of Hungary, was the 
only monarch who had leisure or inelina- 
tion to leave his dominions. The dukes 
of Austria and Bavaria joined him with a 
considerable army of Germans, and march- 
ing to Spalatro, took ship for Cyprus, and 
from thence to Acre. 

The whole conduct of the king of 
Hungary was marked by pusillanimity and 
irresolution. He found himself in the 
Holy Land at the head of a very efficient 
army; the Saracens were taken by sur- 
prise, and were for some weeks unprepared 


Ile 


to offer any resistance to his arms. 


| defeated the first body sent to oppose him, 


and marched toward Mount Tabor with 
the intention of seizing upon an important 
fortress which the Saracens had recently 
constructed. 
ment at the mount, and might have easily 
taken it; but a sudden fit of cowardice 
came over him, and he returned to Acre 


He arrived without impedi- 


without striking a blow. He very soon 
afterward abandoned the enterprise alto- 
gether, and returned to his own country. 
Tardy reinforcements arrived at inter- 
vals from Europe; and the Duke of Aus- 
tria, now the chief leader of the expedition, 
had still sufficient forces at his command 
to trouble the Saracens very seriously. It 
was resolved by him, in council with the 
other chiefs, that the whole energy of the 
Crusades should be directed upon Egypt, 
the seat of the Saracen power in relation- 
ship to Palestine, and from whence were 
the that 
brought against them by the sultan. 


levies were 
Da- 


mietta, which commanded the river Nile, 


drawn continual 


and was one of the most important cities 
of Egypt, was chosen as the first point of 
The was forthwith 
meneed, and earried on with considerable 


attack. siege com- 
energy, until the Crusaders gained pos- 
session of a tower, which projected Into 
the middle of the stream, and was looked 
upon as the very key of the city. 

While congratulating themselves upon 
this suecess, and wasting in revelry the 
time which should have been employed in 
turning it to further advantage, they re- 
ceived the news of the death of the wise 
Sultan Saphaddin, 


and Cohreddin, divided his empire between 


His two sons, Camhel 
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fell to the 


share of Cohreddin, while Egypt was con- 


them. Svria and Palestine 
signed to the other brother, who had for 
some time exercised the funetions of heu- 
tenant of that country. Being unpopular 
among the Egyptians, they revolted against 
him, giving the Crusaders a finer oppor- 
tunity for making a conquest than they 
had ever enjoyed before. But, quarrel- 
some and licentious as they had been from 
time immemorial, they did not see that the 
had come; or 


While 


themselves, 


fuvorable moment 


seeing, 


eould not profit by It. thre vy were 


reveling or fighting among 


under the walls of Damietta, the revolt 


wressed, and Cambel firmly estab- 


throne of E 


was su] 


| 
lished on the rypt. In con- 


junetion with his brother Cohreddin, his 


next care was to drive the Christians from 


Damietta, 


they 


ind tor upward ot three months 


1 SUp- 


draw on. the 


bent all their etforts to throw 1 


best ut d, or 


plies to the 
besiegers to a general engagement. In 


successful; and the 


they 
Damiuetta 


neither were 


famine in became so dreadful 


that vermin of every.” de scription were 


thought luxuriest and sold for exorbitant 


prices. \ dead dow became more valuable 


time of prosperity. Un- 


t t 


than a live ox in 
food ind 


tv could hold out no longer tor abso- 


brought on disease, 


wholesome 
the e 
walls. 


lute want of men to defend the 


Cohreddin and Camhel were alike in- 


terested in the preservation of so lMpor 
tanta position, and, convinced of the certain 
fate of the city, they open da conterenes 
with the erusading chiets, off ring to yield 
the whole of Palestine to the Christians 
upon the sole condition of the evacuation 


With 


headedness almost ineredible, 


a blindness and wrong- 


advan- 


of Kgypt. 
the sf 
tageous terms were refused, chiefly through 
the persuasion of Cardinal Pelagius, an 
ignorant and obstinate fanatic, who urged 


of Austria and the French 
that 


upon the Duke 
and English 
kept their word ; 


leaders, infidels never 


that their offers were 


deceptive, and merely intended to betray. 
The conferences were brought to an abrupt 
termination by the Crusaders, and a last 
walls of Damietta. 


attack made upon the 


The besieged made but slight resistance. 
for they had no hope; and the Christians 
entered the city, and found, out of seventy 
thousand people, but three thousand re- 
maining: so fearful had been the ravage: 
of the twin fiends, plague and famine. 


Several months were spent in Damietta. 
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frames 


The climate either weakened the 
the 
Christians ; for, after their conquest, they 


or obscured understandings of the 
lost all energy, and abandoned themselves 
more unscrupulously than ever to riot and 
John of 


right of his wife, was the nominal sovereign 


debauchery. Brienne, who, by 
of Jerusalem, was so disgusted with the 
pusillanimity, arrogance, and dissensions 
of the chiefs, that 
and retired to 


he withdrew entirely 


Acre. 


and Car- 


from them Large 
bodies also returned to Europe, 
dinal Pe lagius was left at lie rty to blast 
the whole enterprise whenever it pleased 
him. tHe managed to coneiliate John of 
Srienne, and marched forward with these 
combined forees to attack Cairo. It was 
only when he had approached within a few 
that he diseov- 


He 


mareh of that eity 


hours’ 


ered the inadequacy of his army. 
turned back immediately; but the Nile 
had risen since his departure, the sluices 


were opened, and there was no means of 


reaching Damietta. In this strait, he sued 
for the peace he had formerly spurned, and, 
the 


. Cambhel and Cohreddin, still will- 


happily for himself, found generous 


to grant it. Damietta was soon after- 
and the eardinal returned 

Brienne 
loss of his kingdom, 
folly of 
tended friends, who had ruined where they 


And thus ended 


wird given up, 
John oft retired to 


Acre, to 


imbitte red 


mourn the 
against the his pre- 
should have aided him. 
the sixth Crusade. 
Fred- 
erie I1., Emperor of Germany, had often 
lead 
but 


The seventh was more suecessful. 


vowed to his armies to the defense 
of Palestine, 
from the journey by matters of more press- 
Cohreddin 


and the 


was as often deterred 


Ing lmportance, was a mild 


and enlightened monareh, Chris- 
and tolera- 
but John of Brienne 


his kingdom with- 


tians of Syria enjoved repose 
tion under his rule 
was not willing to lose 
an effort; 


were ever willing to embroil the nations 


out and the popes in urope 


for the sake of extending their own power. 


No monarch of that age was capable of 


rendering more effective assistanee than 


Frederic of Germany. To inspire him 


with more zeal, it was proposed that he 


should wed the voung Princess Violante, 
daughter of John of Brienne, and heiress 


of the 


Frederic 


The 
princess was | Acre to Rome 
| 


without delay, and her marriage celebrated 


kingdom of Jerusalem. 


consented with joy and eagerness. 


} 


wrought from 




















on a scale of great magnificence. Her 
father, John of Brienne, abdicated all his 
rights in favor of his son-in-law, and Jeru- 
salem had once more a king, who had not 
only the will, but the power, to enforce his 
claims. Preparations for the new Crusade 
were immediately commenced, and in the 
course of six months the emperor was at 
the head of a well-disciplined army of 
sixty thousand men. 
forms us, that an army of the same amount 
was gathered in England ; and most of the 


writers upon the Crusades adopt his state- | 


ment. When John of Brienne was in 
England, before his daughter’s marriage 
with the emperor was thought of, praying 
for the aid of Henry III. and his nobles to 
recover his lost kingdom, he did not meet 
with much encouragement. Grafton, in 
his Chronicle, says, “he departed again 
without any great comfort.” But when a 
man of more influence in European polities 
appeared upon the scene, the English 
nobles were as ready to sacrifice them- 
selves in the cause as they had been in 
the time of Ceeur de Lion. 

The army of Frederic encamped at 
Brundusium; but a pestilential disease 
having made its appearance among them, 
their departure was delayed for several 
months. 
Violante died in childbed. John of Bri- 
enne, who had already repented of his ab- 
dication, and was beside incensed against 
acts of neglect and 


Frederic for 


insult, no sooner saw the only tie which 


many 


bound them severed by the death of his 
daughter, than he began to bestir himself, 
and make interest with the pope to undo 
what he had done, and regain the honor- 
ary he had Pope 
Gregory IX., a man of a proud, uncon- 
ciliating, and revengeful character, owed 


crown renounced. 


the emperor a grudge for many an act of 
disobedience to his authority, and encour- 
aged the overtures of John of Brienne 
more than he should have done. Frederie, 
however, despised them both, and, as soon 
as his army was convalescent, set sail for 
Acre. 


sea when he was himselfattacked with the 


He had not been many days at 


malady, and obliged to return to Otranto, 
the nearest port. Gregory, who had by 
this time decided in the interest of John 
of Brienne, excommunicated the emperor 
for returning from so holy an expedition 
whatever. Frederic at 


on any pretext 


first treated the excommunication with su- 
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Matthew Paris in- | 


In the mean time the Empress | 
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| preme contempt; but when he got well, 


he gave his holiness to understand that he 
was not to be outraged with impunity, and 
sent some of his troops to ravage the papal 
territories. ‘This, however, only made the 
matter worse, and Gregory dispatched 
messengers to Palestine forbidding the 
faithful, under severe pains and penalties, 
to hold any intercourse with the excom- 
municated emperor. ‘Thus between them 
both, the scheme which they had so much 
at heart bade fair to be as effectually 
ruined as even the Saracens could have 
wished. Frederic still continued his zeal 
in the Crusade, for he was now king of 
Jerusalem, and fought for himself, and 
not for Christendom, or its representative, 
Pope Gregory. Hearing that John of 
Brienne was preparing to leave Europe, 
he lost no time in taking his own departure, 
and arrived safely at Acre. It was here 
that he first experienced the evil effects 
of excommunication. The Christians of 
Palestine refused to aid him in any way, 
and looked with distrust, if not with ab- 
horrence, upon him. ‘The Templars, Hos- 
pitallers, and other knights, shared at first 
feeling ; but they were not 


5? 


the general 


| men to yield a blind obedience to a distant 


potentate, especially when it compromised 
their own When, therefore, 
Frederic prepared to march upon Jerusa- 
lem without them, they joined his banners 
to a man. 

It is said that, previous to quitting Eu- 
rope, the German emperor had commenced 
a negotiation with the Sultan Camhet for 
the restoration of the Holy Land, and that 
Camhel, wyo was jealous of the ambition 
of his brother Cohreddin, was willing to 
stipulate to that effect, on condition of 
being secured by Frederic in the possession 
of the more important territory of Egypt. 
But before the Crusaders reached Pales- 
tine, Camhel was relieved from all fears 
by the death of his brother. He never- 
theless did not think it worth while to con- 
test with the Crusaders the barren corner 
of the earth which had already been dyed 
with so much Christian and Saracen blood. 


interests. 


and proposed a truce of three years, only 
stipulating, in addition, that the Moslems 
should be allowed to worship freely in the 
temple of Jerusalem. This happy termi- 
nation did not satisfy the bigoted Chris- 
tians of Palestine. The tolerance they 
sought for themselves, they were not 
willing to extend to others, and they 








AND HOSPITALLER, 


TEMPLAR 
complained bitterly of the privilege of 
free-worship allowed to their opponents. 
Unmerited good fortune had made them 
insolent, and they contested the right of 
the emperor to become a party to any 
treaty, as long as he remained under the 
ecclesiastical ban. Frederic was disgust- 
ed with his new subjects ; but, as the ‘T'em- 
plars and Hospitallers remained true to 
him, he marched to Jerusalem to be crown- 
ed. All the churches were shut against 
him, and he could not even find a priest to 
officiate at He had de- 


spised the papal authority too long to quail 


his coronation, 


at it now, when it was so wnjustifiably 
exerted, and, as there was nobody to crown 
him, he very wisely crowned himself. He 
took the royal diadem from the altar with 
his own hands, and boldly and proudly 
placed it on his brow. No shouts of an ap- 
plauding ‘populace made the welkin ring ; 
no hymns of praise and triumph resounded 
trom the ministers of religion ; but a thou- 
sand swords started from their seabbards 
to testify that their owners would defend 
the new monarch to the death. 

It was hardly to be expected that he 
would renounce for any long period the 
dominion of his native land for the uheasy 


He 


had seen quite enough of his new subjects 


erown and barren soil of Palestine. 
before he was six months among them, 
and more important interests called him 


home. John of Brienne, openly leagued 
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with Pope Gregory against him, 
was actually employed in ravaging 
his territories at the head of a papal 
army. This intelligence decided 
his return. Asa preliminary step, 
he made those who had contemned 
his authority feel, to their sorrow, 
that he was their master. He then 
set sail, loaded with the curses of 
Palestine. And thus ended the 
seventh Crusade, which, in spite 
of every obstacle and disadvantage, 
had been productive of more real 
service to the Holy Land than any 
that had result 
solely attributable to the bravery 
of Frederic and the generosity of 
the Sultan Camhel. 

Soon after the emperor’s depar- 
ture a new claimant started for the 
throne of Jerusalem, in the person 
of Alice, Queen of Cyprus, and 
half-sister of the Mary who, by her 


gone before; a 


marriage, had transferred her right 
to John of Brienne. The grand military 
orders, however, clung to Frederick, and 
Alice was obliged to withdraw. 

So peaceful a termination to the Cru- 
did 
Kurope. 
Iingiand were unable to rest, and, long 


give unmixed pleasure in 


g 
The chivalry of France and 


sade not 


before the conclusion of the truce, were 
collecting their armies for an eighth expe- 
In Palestine also the contentment 
was far from universal. Many petty Mo- 
hammedan states in the immediate vicinity 


dition. 


were not parties to the truce, and harassed 
The Tem- 
plars, ever turbulent, waged bitter war 
with the sultan of Aleppo, and in the end 


So great was 


the frontier towns incessantly. 


were almost exterminated. 
the slaughter among them, that Europe 
resounded with the sad story of their fate, 
and many a noble knight took arms to 
prevent the total destruction of an order 
associated with so many high and inspiring 
remembrances. Cambhel, seeing the prep- 
arations that were making, thought that 
his generosity had been sufficiently shown, 
and the very day the truce was at an end 
assumed the offensive, and marching for- 
ward to took of 
it, after routing the seanty forces of the 


Jerusalem, possession 


Christians. Betore this intelligence reack - 
ed Europe, a large body of Crusaders was 
on the march, headed by the king of Na- 
varre, the Duke of Burgundy, the Count 
On their 


de Bretagne, and other leaders. 
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arrival, they learned that Jerusalem had 
been taken, but that the sultan was dead, 
and his kingdom torn by rival claimants to 
the supreme power. 

At this crisis aid arrived from England, 
commanded by Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
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the interest !—they chose to admit it as a 
principle, that whatever obstructed the 
prevailing system must be all thrown down, 
all laid prostrate; no medium, no con- 


| ciliatory methods were to be tried, but, 


the namesake of Coeur de Lion, and in- | 


heritor of his valor. 
and full of hope. 

themselves and in their leader, and looked 
Their 


coming changed the aspect of affairs. The 


They had confidence in 
like men accustomed to victory. 


new sultan of Egypt was at war with the 


sultan of Damascus, and had not forces to 


Oppose two enemies so powerful. He 
therefore sent messengers to meet the 
English earl, offering an exchange of 


His army was strong, | 


whatever might follow, destruction must 
precede. 
[ remember, that even this garden, so 


| infinitely inferior to those in Italy, had an 


air of decoration, and of gayety, arising from 
that decoration ; un air paré, a distinction 
from mere unembellished nature, which, 
whatever the advocates of extreme sim- 


| plicity may allege, is surely essential to an 


prisoners and the comple te cession of the | 


Holy Land. Richard, who had not come 
to ficht 


agreed at once to terms so advantageous, 


for the mere sake 


and became the deliverer of Palestine with- 


out striking a blow. The sultan of Egypt 


then turned his whole force against his 
Moslem enemies, and the Earl of Cornwall 
returned to Europe. ‘Thus ended the 


eighth Crusade, the most beneficial of all. 


DESCRIPTION OF AN OLD-FASHIONED 
GARDEN. 

i MAY, perhaps, have spoken more feel- 

F 


n gardening.) from having done my- 


ingly on this subject, (the defects « 
mode 
elf what [ so condemn in others—destroy- 
It was not, 


I have 


ed an old-fashioned garden. 
the hy 

. but it had many circumstances 
similar kind and effe As I have 
received the advantage which 
I could have made of them, and how much 
Lcould have added to that effeet—how well 


rh style of those 
of a ect. 


long since pr 


I could in parts have mixed the modern 
have altered 


many of the stiff and elaring formalities— 


style, and and concealed 
I have long regretted its destruction. I 
destroyed it, not from disliking it; on the 
contrary, it was a sacrifice I made against 
the 


| doomed it, and all its embellish- 


my own sensations to prevailing 
opinion, 
had formed such an 
total 


destruction, probably much upon the same 


ments, with which I 


early connection, to sudden and 


idea as many a man of careless, unreflect- 
ing, unfeeling good nature, thoucht it his 
duty to vote for demolishing towns, prov- 


inces, and their inhabitants in America: 


like me—but how different the scale and 


Vou. V.—21 


of fighting, | 


strong 


ornamental garden. All the beauties of 
undulating ground, of shrubs, of verdure, 
are to be found in places where no art has 
ever been employed, and, consequently, 
cannot bestow a distinction which they do 
not possess; for, as I have elsewhere re- 
marked, they must themselves, in some 
respects, be considered as unembellished 
hature, 

Among other circumstances, I have a 
recollection of a raised terrace, 
seen sideways from that in front of the 
house, in the middle of which was a flight 
of steps with iron rails, and an arched 
if, wood. 
These steps conducted you from the ter- 


below backed by a 


recess 


race into a lower compartment, where 


| there was a mixture of fruit-trees, shrubs, 


and statues, which, though disposed with 


some formality, yet formed a dressed 


foreground to the woods; and, with a 
little alteration, would have richly and 
happily blended with the general lJand- 
scape. 

It has been justly observed, that the 
love of seclusion and safety is not less 
natural to man than that of liberty, and 
our ancestors have left strong proofs of 
the truth of that In many 
old places there are many 
walled compartments without, as apart- 


observation. 


almost as 


' ments within doors; and though there is 


no defending the beauty of brick walls, 
yet still, that appearance of seclusion and 
safety, when it can be so contrived as not 
to interfere with general beauty, is a point 
well worth obtaining; and no man is more 
ready tham myself to allow, that the com- 
fortable is a principle which should never 


be neglected. On that account, all walled 


| gardens and compartments near a house— 


all warm, sheltered, sunny walks, unde 
walls planted with fruit-trees—are greatly 
to be wished for, and should be preserved, 
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if possible, when once established. | 
therefore regret extremely, not only the 
compartment I just mentioned, but another 
garden immediately beyond it ; and I can- 
et the sort of curiosity and surprise 


short 


not for 


that 


was excited after a absence, 
even in me, to whom it was familiar, by 
the simple and common circumstance of a 
door that led from the first compartment 
to the second, and the pleasure [ always 
experienced on entering that inner and 


secluded garden. There was noth- 


more 
ing, however, in the garden itself to 
excite any extraordinary sensation: the 


middle part was merely planted with the 
lesser fruits, and dwarf trees; but, on the 
opening of the door, the lofty trees of a 
fine grove appeared immediately over the 
opposite wall; the trees are still there, 
they are more distinctly and openly seen, 
but the striking impression is gone. On 
the right was another raised terrace, level 


I 


th 


with the top of wall that supported it, 


overhung with which, from 


A flight of 


mere 


and shrubs, 


age, had lost their tormality. 
steps of a plainer kind, with a 
parapet on the sides, led up to this upper 
terrace underneath the 

Al] this ( 


which | long imagined were 


shrubs and exotics. 
rave me emotions in my youth, 


merely those 


of early habit; but | am now convineed 
that was not all; they also arose from a 
quick suecession of varied objects, of 
varied forms, tints, lights, and shadows ; 
they arose from the various degrees of 


intricacy and suspense that were produce ad 
by the no less various degrees and kinds 
of concealment, all exciting and nourishing 
curiesity, and all distinet in their character 


from the surrounding landscapes. I will 


beg my re ader’s indulye nee lor going on 


to trace a few other circumstances which 


are now no more. These steps, as | 


mentionc dl be fore ” le d to an uppe r terrace, 


and thence, through the little wilderness 


of exotics, to a summer-house, with a 


Virginia creeper growing 


it; this summer-house and the creeper, 


over 
to 


luxui int 


my great sorrow at the 


ever to 


time, to my regret 
since, great surprise 


at this 
} 


moment, and, probably to that of my read- 


my 


er—i pulled down, for I was told that it 


interfered so much with the leveling of 
the ground, with its flowing line and un- 
dulations, in short, with the prevailing 
system, that it could not stand. Be yond 
this again, as the last boundary of the 
garden, was a richly worked iron gate, at 


5 


| 
} more 


| " 
eCnarmMs 4 


land, after 
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the entrance of a solemn grove ; and they 
both, in no small degree, added to each 
This gate, and the sum- 


other’s effect. 
mer-house, and most of the objects I have 
the view 


mentioned, combined to enrich 


from the windows, and from the home 
terrace. Whatis there now? grass, trees, 
and shrubs only. Do I feel the same 


pleasure, the same interest in this ground 2 
Has it 


more painter-like effect as a foreground 2 


Certainly not. now a richer and 
[ think not by any means ; for there were 
formerly many detached pieces of scenery, 
which had an air of comfort and seclusion 
within themselves, and at the same time 
near and 
the 


formed a rich foreground to the 


distant woods, and to remote 
distance. 

The remark of a French writer may 
very justly be applied to some of these old 


gardens :—* Leagréable y étoit souvent 
sac rifle a lutile, et en gen ral Vagre able y 
“The a 
sacrificed to the useful, and in general the 


All 


ever, was sacrificed to undulation of ground 


gagna: g 


reeable was frequently 


agreeable gained by it.” this, how- 
only, for shrubs and verdure were not 
That might 


have been so mixed in parts with decora- 


wanting before. undulation 


tions and abruptnesses, that they would 
added to 
but I ean now only lament what 


have mutually each other’s 


it is next to impossible to restore, and can 


only reflect how much more difficult it is 
to add any of the old decorations to 
modern improvements, than to soften the 
old style by blending with it a proper 


portion of the new. My object (as far as 


| had any determinate object besides that 
of being in the fashion) was, I imagine, to 
the 


ground to what oht have 


restore re Ini 
been supposed to be its original state; I 
probably have, in some decree, succeeded, 


much difficulty, expense, and 
it look like 
parts of mine, and of all beautiful grounds, 
the difference 
to the 


at a distance from it, 


dirt, | have made many other 


be- 
and 


between the 


with but little to mark 


tween what is close house 

what is 

habitation of man and that of sheep. 
cilia sied 


Wire. — A 


a rainbow 


A Goop 


wife Is as 


cheerful 
sky 


her husband’s mind is tussed with storms 


pleasant, 


set in the when 


and tempests ; but a dissatisfied and fret- 
ful wife, in the hour of trouble, is like one 
of 


lost spirits. 


those who were appointed to torture 
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MAGIC IN INDIA. 
CORRESPONDENT in India tells 


us that a military friend of his, on 
returning to England, and finding all astir 
there about mesmerism, writes to him that 
he had often had much cause to regret 
that, during his long residence of more 
than twenty-eight years in India, he was 
ignorant of the very name or existence of 
recall to mind 


mesmerism; as he could 


many instances of what he then deemed to | 
be native superstitions, on which he now | 


locked very differently, believing them to 
be the direct effects of mesmerie influence. 
These instances are dayly and hourly ex- 
hibited in Indian dwellings, though either 


passing without notice, or ascribed to 


other causes. Children in India, espe- 


go to 


cially European children, seldom 


sleep without being subjected to some | 


such influence, either by the ayahs or the 


attendant bearers ; and our military friend 
says, that he has himself repeatedly, in 
a few seconds, been the means of tran- 
quillizing a fractious, teething child, and 
throwing it into a profound sleep, by the 
mere exercise of the will, quite ignorant 
that he was thus using, though in one of 
its simplest forms, a power at which he 
laughed heartily when displayed around 
him in some of its more hidden ramifiea- 
tions. We give the following in his own 
words :— 


“T shall now relate a circumstance, proving 
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| Zadoo Walees (dealers in magic) from the ba- 
| zaar, and gave them four pice apiece, (about two- 
pence each,) and they cured me.’ 

“*But how—what did they do” 
| *'They put me on acharpaee, (a low bed,) and 
one sat at each side of me, and both passed 
their hands over my body so, (describing long 
mesmeric passes,) and thus they set me to 
sleep, and I slept soundly: when I awoke, I was 
free from rheumatism, and am now perfectly 
well.” ; 


The master made no investigation of 
the matter; the man was laughed at, and 
told to return to his duties, which he con- 
tinued thenceforth to perform with all his 
Now, this was not regarded 
a 
a 


former zeal. 
by the patient or the other servants as 
strange thing, for they took it quite as 
matter of course ; and there is indeed no 
reason to doubt, that the natives of India 
frequently have recourse to jhar phoonk, 
or mesmerism, for the eure of rheuma- 
tism; but many interesting things are 
carefully concealed from the English, be- 
cause we invariably ridicule or sneer at 


| native customs—a mode of treatment pe- 


culiarly distasteful to the inhabitants of 


| the Bast. 


But though willing to make use of these 
mysterious powers in their beneficent and 


| A : : 
curative forms, there exist all over Hin- 


that the natives of India apply mesmeric power 
to the removal of diseases with the utmost sue- | 
cess. Thad in my establishment at Lucknow 


who was a martyr to the most 
deplorable His hands, 
wrists, knees, and all his j ints, were so greatly 
enlarged, and in a state so painful, that his 


a chuprassie, 


chronic rheumatism. 


duties had gradually become merely nominal. 
One day, he hobbled up, and begged my per- 
mission to remain at home for a few days, for 


| bottom of each. 


the purpose of being cured of his agonizing 
disease. Lsaid: ‘Certainly; get cured of your 
complaint, and let me see you when you re- | 
turn.’ In a very few days, perhaps in four or 
five, to my great astonishment he returned, 
smiling and joyous, with his limbs as pliant 


and suppl 
“* What! said I, ‘are you come back already ?” 


is Inv OW). 


“* Yes, sir, by your favor, Lam perfectly cured.’ | 


“*What! entire ly cured ?” 
“* Yes, sir; perfectly cured.’ 
“*Well, then, tell me what medicine you 
took.’ 

“*T took no medicine ; I called in two women, 


* Runt 
quin 


light thing th 


tmen,who attend the carriage or palan- 
wry ks or letters, or any 


Hand 








lhessages, « 





in their 





dostan abundant proofs of the dread of 
| * zadoo,” or witchcraft, among all classes, 
Moslems as well as Hindoos, when it ap- 
pears to threaten them with evil. If a 
cultivator has transplanted his tobacco or 
other valuable plant, he collects old crack- 
ed earthen cooking-pots, and places a spot 
of limestone whiting on the well-blackened 
They are then fixed on 
stakes driven into the ground, so that the 
white spots may be seen by all passers-by. 
This ingenious process is meant to neu- 
tralize the influence of the “ evil eye” of 
the envious. ‘The talismans worn by the 
natives, said to be always the same, con- 
sist of an oblong cylinder, with a couple 
of rings for a string to pass through to 
fasten them, and would appear to have 
been originally impregnated with the elec- 
tric fluid. Children are invariably pro- 
vided with such amulets to avert the * evil 
their 


eye ;” and should 


beauty, the parent spits on the ground, 


any one praise 


' and declares them to be perfect frights. 


The inhabitants of the mountainous re- 
gions east of Bengal—the Bhooteeas and 
others—accuse all those of Bengal of be- 
ing great sorcerers ; and when seized with 
fever in the low malarious tracts, which 
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they must pass through on descending from 


the mountains and entering that province, 


for the purpose of bathing in the holy 


CGranges, or Vv one of the numerous 


siting 
the plains, the disease 


incantations of the 








Nor tre nor plant, 
(rl ! t al A ie ' 
Tull ! - 
Cit will friend gives two other in- 
nes which the etleets prod iced were 


mesmeric, though of 


course ascribed to magie. He vouches 


one to form 


| own Oo nioh : 
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irgeon but after th lapse of some time, he 
is sent ba ith the intimation that the 
reeon « l not discover any specific disease, 
and that he, therefore, could make nothing of 
his case Qn bringing back this information, 
my friend began t uestion his servant, 
who would not at nowled the cause 
of his disea : but fter mucl pe 
sion, he « dl ed ! Pr, is 
fider that he was labori under the effect 
of witchcraft And do you kn said my 
friend, ‘that t fell wtually | ved it 
h \ both laughed heartily 
His ter ¢ l his exar t unt 
kulashee con l that tain Bral 
off t it ul tank el to t fortress 
of | t had threatened him his re- 
vel id Wits li ( wkily ) ver, 
I hich pr ss he would short ! d 
| tI did: I no soor cot tl 
han I ordered my bueey, and 
nt the tar > ( hing 
mag il his ri- 
s 1} \ nd 
thin a ] f } life, 
I! out 5 Te u to 
y servant ! is¢ * and 
: t 
t y 
t spel t 
ula him re ; and 
| per rele And 
lieve x Imy tri 1 ‘ 
llow nended that | i 
capital servant 
_ , 1 
That this powe which Wwe Cuil mes 
merism, was ilso kne Wh to the | ts of 
incient oypt, Is Suppo l tob | oved 
by carvings on the 1 ny 0 priests 
- ! ] 
making the passes with their hand oppo- 
ite other fi es, tO pre ce the leep 
L circumstance which has been recounted 
as pre Ving a connection betweer tne an- 
cient religion in’ Egypt and some un- 
known faith formerly prevalent in India. 
it the time the temples of Eh inta, 


Kennery, and others, were built We 





rreatly admire the philanthroy ec M jor 
Ludlow, who devoted his en r to the 
iboli n of the sutte but wl | bors 

et with very part ] sue s, until. by 
sf irch no the own Ss is re hie diseoy- 
ered that there was ne at which the 
rite did not exist \ greater than he. 
however, must arise before the other still 
more ancient a wide-spread faith can 
either be explali | or abolished 


listen to 


they are unt 


Montesquieu says: “J never 
calumnies, because, if 
run the risk of being deceived, and. if they 


, ot hating persons not worth think- 
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SaLutations.—The parting salutations of 
rious nations are strikingly alike. The 
of the Latins corre sponds with the ya © of the 
though 

distinctly in either, it w 


va- 
rale 
Greeks; and Deity is not expressed 
as doubtless understood: 
health without, as the 


The | 


er signifieation 


for who can be kept in 


ancients would say, the cods ? 


will of the 


i high 


k word perhaps has 
than the Latin; for 
mentary salutation. Says Macknight: 
forbids it to be heretical 

Eph. ii, 10, 11." The French, on taking leay 
“ Adieu,” thus distinctly recognizing the 
providential power of the Creator; and the 
same meaning is indeed conveyed in our Eng- 
lish word “ 
“ God be with you.” 


Cire 


it was not a mere compli- 





“St.John | 


given to teachers, 


say, 


which is a corruption of 


The 


Irish, in their warmth 


of manner and love of words, often extend the 
expression, “A well-known guide,” says a 


leaving of the loveliest 


klow, shook hands with me he artily, 


traveler, “ 


spots lh Wik 


upon my one 


} 
e tremulous 
ian it Tom Moore loved 
‘God Almighty bless you, le 
ind guide y 


WiLAE The 


Wis Whell 








with you, your journey’s 
end!” ‘J used thought- 
fully and aright, has not only a pleasant 
but All ¢ 

rateful to a generous mind, t 
be but 


ul salely to 


iis salutation, when 
sound, 

ind ed, 
hou 1 they may 
A man or a nation which 
best kind 


tility is not always “ utilita- 


surtesies 


dee p meaning. 





ceremonies, 


cards them shows a want of the 


of sensibility.  [ 





rian ;’’ the finest productions of the human 
mind are not directly “ utilitarian.” The Par- 
adise Lost of Milton has as much to do, per- 


haps, with English civilization, as the Principia | 
t it 


; bu presents no practical science, 


Beauty has its uses, the highest uses, however 
ttle utilitarian it may seem. So with man- 
ners and even with ceremonies, when not cere- | 
monious. ‘lhe ugliest feature of our republi- | 
can life is our affected disregard of the forms | 


of polite intercourse; the want of respectful 








attentions between children and parents, ser- 
vants and masters, magistrates and people. | 
The little courtesies of life make up half of | 
its reliefs, and in the more intimate relations | 
of friendship, kindred, or love, they make up 


half its real endearments. Let us not foolishly 
presume that republican simplicity, much less 
republican virtue, requires us to abjure them; 
the finest perfections of art and the most thor- 
ough re of taste accompanied the 
ancient democracies, So should the benignest 
virtues manners distinguish our Christian 
cepublicanism, 


linements 


and 


Buryinc-Praces or Ports. — Chaucer 
buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
without the building, but removed to the south 
tisle in 1555: Spenser lies nearhim. Beaumont, 
Drayton, Cowley, Denham, Dryden, Rowe, Ad- 
dison, Prior, C 
and ¢ imple ll, all lie within Westminster Abbey. 
Shakspeare, as every one knows, was buried in 


was 


Sheridan, 


ongreve, Gay, Johnson, 
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the chancel of the church at Stratford, where 
there is a monument to his memory. Chapman 
and Shirley are buried in St. Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields; Marlowe, in the church-yard of St. 
Paul’s, Deptford; Fletcher and Massinger in 
the church-yard of St. Saviour’s, Southwark ; 
Dr. Donne, in Old St. Paul’s ; Edmund Waller, 
in Beaconsfield church-yard; Milton, in the 
church-yard of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate ; Butler, 
in the church-yard of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden ; 
Otway, no one knows where; Garth, in the 
‘+h at Harrow; Pope, in the church at 
Twickenham; Swift, in St. Patrick’s, Dublin; 
Savage, in the chureh-yard of St. Peter’s, Bris- 
tol: Parnell, at Chester, where he died on his 
way to Dublin; Dr. Young, at Walwyn, in Hert- 
fordshire, of which place he was the rector ; 
Thomson, in the church-yard at Richmond, in 
Surrey: Collins, in St. Andrew’s Church, at 
Chichester ; Gray, in the church-yard of Stoke- 
Pogis, where he conceived his Elegy ; Goldsmith, 
in the church-yard of the Temple Church ; Fal- 


” 


church 


coner, at sea, “ with all ocean for his grave 3 

‘hill, in the church-yard of St. Martin’s, 
Dover; Cowper, in the church-yard at Dere- 
ham; Chatterton, in a church-yard belonging 
he parish of Andrew's, Holborn; Burns, 
in St. Michael’s church-yard, Dumfries ; Byron, 
in the church at Hucknall, near Newstead; 
Crabbe, at Trowbridge ; Coleridge, in the church 
at Highgate; Sir Walter Scott, in Dryburgh 
Abl ; Southey, in Crossthwaite Church, near 
Kes\ I “beneath one of the antique 
weed-grown towers surrounding ancient Rome ;” 
and Keats beside him, “under the pyramid 
the tomb of Cestius.” 





St 





: Shell y; 








which i 
Cuniovs Book rm tHE Worip.— 
The Lond “Notes and Queries” that 
perhaps the most singular bibliographic curi- 
ity is that which belonged to the family of 
the Prince de Ligne, and is now in France. It 
is entitled, Liher Passionis Domini Nostri Jesu 
Christi, eam Characteribus Nulla Materia Compe Re 
itis, ‘This book is neither written nor printed! 
The whole letters of the text out of 
each folio upon the finest vellum; and being 
interleaved with blue paper, is read as easily 
as the best print. The labor and patience 
stowed in its completion must have been ex- 
cessive, especi lly when the pre cision and mi- 
of the letters The 
general execution, in every respect, is indeed 


Tur Most 
: n says 


are cut 


he- 


nuteness are considered. 
admirable; and the vellum is of the most deli- 
and costly kind. Rodolphus IL. of 
many offered it, in 1640, eleven thousand 
dueats, which was probably equal to sixty thou- 
this day. The most r- 
cumstance connected with this literary treasure 
is, that it bears the royal arms of England; 
but it cannot be traced to have ever been in 
that country. 


cate Ger- 


for 


sand at remarkable ci 


CoLtermpGe’s UnrustisHep Works.—Every 
year adds to the fame of Coleridge, as one of 
the profoundest, if not the profoundest, thinker 
of modern times. His views on Christianity 
r specially command the deepest interest of relig- 
ious inquirers. He passed through transitions 
of opinion, which give them a special impor- 
Ilis published works are one of the 
izines of thought in the language: 


tance, 
richest 





mag 
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it appears, however, that some of his most im- 
roductions have rht, 
and are destined, if ever they do see it, to 
modify much of that charge of 
intellect which has been s¢ 
wantonly brought against him by the critics. 
In the London *“ Notes and Queries,” so 
teresting facts have been rec ently given respect- 
ing his unpublished Mss. 
“When I sent you my note on this subject I 


portant | not yet seen the li 


indolence and 


waste of life and 


} 





in- 


Ine 


(ne writer says: 


had not read Letters, Conversations, and Recollee- 
tions of S. T. Coleridge, Moxon, London, 1536, 





1e subjoined extracts from that work contirm 


Tl j 


that note: 


August 8, 1820,— Col. 


idge: 













































I at least am as wel ar 
employ t i n- 
uc und 
New Testar and 
pe tes © eX 
au n « 
pret ind histories, drawn or at ist deducible 
from these books. 

Junuary, 1821.— Coleri lige 

tion to these — of my GREAT WORK, to 
the ration of which more than twenty years of 
my life re been «de d on which my hopes 
of ¢ i and permane in the 
noblest se of the word Of this 

w « tl resuit 1 ‘ n of 

! t hast I phy or Metaphysies in 
E nd ar etl tof the commencing 
pred ‘ chanical system at the restora- 
t) of « l s, an v1 the present fa 
i ble v ot « on s, and po 
l f mor vsiology 
Of this w s ret t nay ime has be 
} so as to ex t for e press 1 
{ ghtened pupil, Mr. Gre 
t iin wouldehave 1 l 

iper, but t r x ol t 

1 s [ have been compellec break off our we 
y meeting,” & 

Vol. ii, p. 219.—Euitor: 

T prospectus of these ture iz., 

] o full « terest, and so well w f at- 
te that I st in it; trusting that the Leetur 
themselves will soon be furt ed by, or er t 
Fh sof Mr. Green, the most constant and t st 
assi s of his disciples. That gentleman w I 
e tly hope, and doult t, see, feel the necessity 
of ¢ . master S Views pi 
i S - 

" t wh may t 

more | tin hk 

not s nk es ed duty he has 

vi y yi < 
ew t be 

col fi marting 1 Se of 

int wn t imp Pi = 

‘ ft tt f i ‘ ive 
l it dl ted, dwa ( g F ill his 
view | opinions, by pi gar trt minds wi 
w! tl could not ite, they are yet I 
t! V Which giv inds a xt i 
lite r 


Mr. Green discharged the duties of 








this s Has he made any attem} 
to giv y to the L , the “ great work” 
on P) ph , the w the Old and New 
lestaments, to be eall Assertion of Te 
ion, or the History of Philosophy, all of wh 
in his custody, and of which the first is, 
testimony of Coleridge himself, a finish- 
ed wor We know from the Letters, vol. ii, 
pp. 11, 150, that the Logie is an essay in three 
parts, viz., the “Canon,” the “ Criterion,” and 
t] ‘Organon.” Of these, the last only can be 


In any respect identical with the Treatise on 
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Method. There are other works of Coleridge 


missing: to these we will call attention in a 
future Note. For the four enumerated above 
Mr. Green is responsible. He has lately re- 


ceived the homage of the University of Oxford 
in the shape of a D.C. L.; he can surely afford 
a fraction of the few years that may still be 
allotted to him in recreating the fame of, and 
in discharging his duty to, his great master. 
ILLUSTRATION OF LONGFELLOW— “ Gop’s 
Acre.”’—Longfellow’s very beautiful little poem, 


commencing, 





ik it ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The burial Acre,” 


ground God's 


is doubtless familiar to all our readers. It may 
of them to know, that the “ 
cient Saxon phra se has not yet become obsolk te, 
A writer in a foreign journal says: “I read 
the words ‘Gorrrs ACKER,’ when at Basle last 
“utumn, mMscribve d over the entrance to a mod- 
ern’ cemetery, just outside the St. Paul’s Gate 
of that city.” 


interest some an- 


n 


Jewish FacTS RELATIVE TO THE RESURREC- 
“He kee pe th all his bones: not one of 
is broken.” Psa. xxxiv, 20. The Jews 
have some re markal ie fancies conce rning the ir 
dead. So well are they persuaded of the resur- 
ion, that the name which they to a 
burial-place is, ** the house of the living.” The 
body, acc their notion, has a certain 
indestructible part, called “luz,” which is the 


TION.- 
them 


rect vive 


rding to 


seed from whence it is to be reproduced. It is 
described as a bone in shape like an almond, 
and having its place at the end of the vertebra. 
This bone, according to the rabbis, ean neither 
be broken by any force of man, nor consumed 
by tire, nor dissolved by water; and they tell 


us that the fact was proved before the empe« ror 
Adrian, upon whom they imprecate their usual 
malediction, ‘‘ May his bones be broken!’ In 


presence, Rabbi Joshua Ben Chauma pro- 





ed a “luz.” It was ground between two 
millstones, but came out as whole as it had 
been put in. They burned it with fire; and it 
was found incombustible. They cast it in water ; 
and it could not be softened. ] istly, they 


anvil; and both the anvil 
‘the 


d it on the 
and hammer were broken, without affectin 


hammer! 











“Juz.” The rabbinical writers, with their 
wonted perversion of Scripture, support this 
silly notion by a verse from the Psalms: “ He 
keepeth all his bones: not one of them is 





A dew is to descend upon the earth, 
to th n, and quicken 
into and growth these } dead. 
Another curious opinion is, that, wherever their 
bodies may be buried, it is only in their own 
pre ind that the re can take 
place ; and, therefore, they who are interred in 
the their 
under ground; and this will 


resurrectic 





pre par Ltory 
life seeds of the 


mised surrection 


} } } 
any other world must make 


Palestine 


on of dreadful toil and pain, al- 


Wiaty to 
be 
though clefts 
th Almighty. 
this superstition, 
ort 


with the 


ind caverns will be opened for 
em by the Whether it arose fri m 
or from that loye for the land 
thers, which in the Jews is connected 
strongest feelings of faith and hope, 
certain it is that many have directed their re- 


to be sent there. ‘* We were fraughted 


heir fa 





mals 
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with wool,” says an old traveler, “from Con- 
stantinople to Sidon ; in which sacks, as most 
certainly was told to me, were many Jews’ 
bones put into little chests, but unknown to 
any of the ship. The Jews, our merchants, 
told me of them at my return from Jerusalem 
to Saphet ; but earnestly entreated me not to 
tell it, for fear of preventing them another time.” 
Sometimes a wealthy Jew has been known to 
import earth from Jerusalem wherewith to line 
his grave. aS 

Rev. De. Commine.—There is a whimsical- 
ness about this popular writer which betrays 
itself increasingly in his publications, and which 
cannot fail soon to impair their authority, if 
not their popularity. In his late pamphlet on 
the “* Moslem and his End,” he is determined 
to dispose summarily of the poor Turks, what- 
ever may be the result of their gallant efforts 
at self-defense, and we may justly add, at self- 
regeneration. The reverend doctor sees amaz- 
ing “signs of the times,” boding their fate, in 
even the most frivolous incidents of the day. 
“It is a fact,” he says, ‘that the fingers of a 
lady laid lightly on a heavy table, made it, in 
my presence, spin round, lift its legs, stamp the 
floor, and throw itself into most extraordinary 
and unbecoming attitudes.”’ The same case, or 
a similar one, is on another page attested by Dr. 
Cumming, who says: “I saw a table, touched 
lightly by the fingers of a lady, whose muscular 
powers, I am sure, were not very formidable, 
rise, leap, and move from side to side in the most 
extraordinary manner. Faraday, I think, does 
not explain, and I cannot explain this.’ Doe- 
tor Cumming also describes astronomical signs 
of the times, thus: “ For the last three or four 
years we have heard of new planets, unexpected 
comets, beilli auroras, lunar rainbows, and 
yet brilliant and remarkable meteoric 
appearances. I am not superstitious, but I am 
not skeptical; I cannot help remembering that 


signs and sights in the heavens are the phe- 
+] 


int 


more 


nomena of the last days.’ 

Severe Customs.—A very interesting book 
has been publishe din London recently, entitled, 
* Trans-Caucasia Sketches of the Nations and 
Races between the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
by Baron Von Hoxthausen.”’ It abounds in en- 
tertaining sketches of life and manners. The 
baron describes a custom among the Armenians, 
which calls loudly for a “ Woman’s Rights” 
reform. ‘ ‘The young unmarried people of both 
sexes,” he ‘enjoy perfect liberty, within 
the recognized limits of manners and propriety. 
Custom is here precisely the reverse of what 
while 


Sivs, * 


prevails in the surrounding countries: 
in the latter the purchase of a wife is the only 
usual form a marriage, until 
which time the girl remains in perfect seclu- 


of contracting 


sion; among the Armenians, on the contrary, 
the young people of both sexes enjoy free social 
intercourse. The girls go where they like, un- 
vailed and bareheaded ; the young men carry 
on their love-suits freely and openly, and mar- 
affection are of common occurrence, 
But with marriage the scene changes: the word 
which the young pronounces at the 
altar, in accepting her husband, is the dast 
that is for a long time heard from her lips 


riages of 


woman 
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From that moment she never appears, even in 
her own house, unvailed. She is never seen 
abroad in the public streets, except when she 
goes to church, which is only twice in the year, 
and then closely vailed. If a stranger enters 
the house or garden, she instantly conceals her- 
self. With no person, not even her father or 
brother, is she allowed to exchange a single 
word; and she speaks to her husband only 
when they are alone. With the rest of the 
household she can only communicate by ges- 
tures, and by talking on her fingers. This 
silent reserve, which custom imperatively pre- 
scribes, the young wife maintains until she has 
borne her first child, from which time she be- 
comes gradually emancipated from her con- 
straint: she speaks to her new-born infant; 
then her mother-in-law is the first person she 
may address; after a while she is allowed to 
converse with her own mother, then with her 
sisters-in-law, and afterward her own sisters, 
Now she begins to talk with the young girls in 
the house, but always in a gentle whisper, that 
none of the male part of the family may hear 
what is said. The wife, however, is not fully 
emancipated, her education is not completed, 
until after the lapse of six years! and even 
then she can never speak with any strangers 
of the other sex, nor appear before them un- 
vailed. oa 

Is Tor Human STATURE DIMINISHING ?—It is 
a yery common opinion, that in the early ages 
of the world men in general possessed superior 
physical properties, and were of a greater size 
than they are at present; and this notion of 
diminished stature and strength seems to have 
been just as prevalent in ancient times as at 
present. Pliny observes of the human height, 
that ‘the whole race of mankind is daily be- 
coming smailer;”’ an alarming prospect, if it 
had been true. Homer more than once makes 
a very disparaging comparison between his own 
degenerate contemporaries and the heroes of 
the Trojan war. But all the facts and cireum- 
stances which can be brought forward on this 
subject tend to convince us, that the human 
form has not degenerated, and that men of the 
present age are of the same stature as in the 
beginning of the world. In the first place, 
though we read, both in sacred and profane his- 
tory, of giants, yet they were at the time when 
they lived esteemed as wonders, and far above 
the ordinary proportions of mankind. All the 
remains of the human body (as bones, and par- 
ticularly the teeth) which have been found 
unchanged in the most ancient urns and burial- 
places, demonstrate this point clearly. The 
oldest coffin in the world is that found in the 
great pyramid of Egypt; and Mr. Greaves ob- 
serves that this sarcophagus hardly exceeds the 
size of our ordinary coffins, being scarcely six 
feet and a-half long. From looking also at the 
height of mummies which have been brought 
to this country, we must conclude that those 
who inhabited Egypt two or three thousand 
years ago were not superior in size to the pres- 
inhabitants of that country. Lastly, all 
the facts which we can collect from ancient 
works of art, from armor, helmets and 
breastplates, or from buildings designed for the 
abode and accommodation of men, concur in 


ent 


as 
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strengthening the proofs against any decay in | has put a mile upon us,” viz., by giving a 
nature. That man is not degenerated in stature | wrong direction as to the road. Occasional 
in consequence of the effect of civilization is | mis mceptions of course arise here, for want 
clear; because the inhabitants of savage coun- | of due notice being given whether th physical 
tries, as the natives of America, Africa, Aus- | or met whysical sense of the preposition is in- 
tralia, or the South Sea Islands, do not exceed | tended, rhus, to the uiry, how a small 
us in size. farmer came to be behindhand with his rent ? 
von it was replied, ** Why, you see, sir, two cows 
Irish Opprries.—A late foreign reviewer dis- | died upon |] i that was 
‘usses the oddities of Irish character. The very bad for ear a COW 
Iris] man, he Says, Tey ses the usual mode of I st) upor Was lortu- 
ratiocination, according to which things are nately ad clover.” 
valuable in the inverse ratio of their accessi- | Other preposit and ease 
bility. He is for the direct ratio. Whatever | perfectly Homeric; thus we recognize t epi 
is easiest to come at, the same is also the best. | roc in t f 1 ‘ ession true for ye.” 
lo t Li to referred the ha Ont ! iin, | qi beauty and pathos 
tional } ( going, an forn t il them, in t S Lranslation ¢ i 
ple t 1 yed in tl 1 That the from the original | : Aged 21, Lavy 1c 
[ri spade should be twi he lengt the lied fi us 
Englis ind ui vided j ‘ ef Miss Edgewor endeavors to ¢ n tl 
th the ] 1 into, is y, tla not | national proneness to perpeti bu ) 
ul I use 1 es the labor Stand- t habit of using figurat imeuag Py i- 
ing n yu ht, ha il un duces an instance, tha noun - 
tel na nu trai L pos hich | t ‘ it ever l 1 the 
pre t le « » his iversing | 1 eart \ it is true t in this 
reely with his ! ‘ rving the natural | 1 ilar stan t temptation to 2 u 
bea of ft t | Lp unt i it ! recognized urative 
pl s tonas provided for | ¢ res l, t of the « ( h- 
S ] S , s s i l Lils very it ’ 
I It d 1 " it i i ted bu | 
LiSO t ut 1 | tel t t 1s ra e eX- j 
me | I I 1 ri n cau r r bulls sol ] sh 
lL it is ol 5 mel ! su s the l-] ! , 
u | sir. the har ent 
, wan The : 
7) tr [ris] t I wi 3 
n t - | | cet res l 
s ! l I ‘ i taut tl i ! ‘ | t 
He | lea to re found roamit 
the r l s s liu lot | t Green | An Trish bu i be 
5 ‘ ( i Lt can 5 al t U eo) us, 
l I 1 i What is t i S Ss] i rns 
n just | iit Wit rhe i { t ; t 
Lo 1 \ I t I I il ] k ] { ‘ vil rh It 
out t ! ‘ t | i t t t il t l = 
Wh ti I t 1 in l t H 
Vind 1 | l i aD | t ! ‘ | t ‘ 
twe t litferent le $ l \ | mil \ \ one of t } i 
3 t of s Aspha und | 1 ( t s. He ta r 
th ‘ s two at leas told t \ t's st t ‘ 
ll : ld t i sand salvont two. 4 “ 
of gold oy ] 5 si na- | | t Mauls Is t ) 
tion Ww sul 1 1 thr - ; 1 nie ind oF s i. 
isti t ure ¥ s ful ‘ nt begin till | \ 
of 1 va } 1 | Le n Vv l ) ‘ li- 
and 1 it of which vy ld i l t fusions are merely t I to 
threatened innovations combine two i \ ‘ i 
In refert t ! tend s among The ta Irish 1 ( 
them, t! I ( ‘ wi t i s T is, 
the Ame ead 1 solu that \ ‘ s f 
( is ] t I 1 Ww) 1 1k t \ y 
us i is \ 1 modes I sa ‘1 ! In me 
‘ ‘ Ai na tgarden | case s ( s sub- 
ied : t of ud a ‘ rat rs 
i l to a — i t ~ rea 7 t 
i I t i i ! V- plaih col 8 ss i youny 1 ! 
t tim ila t r rly ae oll ! ‘ im- 
to penetrat it mer sact stances ! s, ven n a ul 
(a) r u s used, again str t thi Indeed | W ‘ é 
sens f *to the ce They ’v of very } his father an ther 
rose t acl uu or,” t young nan ‘ LW } ! 

















EDITORIAL NOTES 


But more commonly a bull is only a particu- 
lar and more intense of a kind 
travaganza which runs through the 
speech. It is no wonder that he who is ever on 
the brink of a blunder o should 
following 


of ex- 


whole 


instance 


ra malap 


propos 


Take th 


fall into one now and then. 

string of extravagances, poured forth verbatim 
not long since by an Irish mendicant, in ac- 
knowledgment of some trifling favor: “ Long 
life to your honor, and may ye live till ye’re 


wondered at, id wateh 
a forty-pound 
Boyne water 


, 
taph-v: 


pot, v ith a chain as long as the 





ri 






from the national tend 

of things, at the « X¥pel 

possi ; Take the fol 4 

the half-ruined church of St. Audeon, Dublin: 
* Underneath lyeth James M——, and all his 
posteritie.” Or this from Christ-church, on a 
































monument of the Earls of ¢ follow 
the arms of his sons, and of husbands 
ri f his au gh rs as were married, 

Heiowe.—Lamartine, in his late work, Wom- 
oirs of Celebrated Characters, draws the follow- 
ing distinct and beautiful pi ture of the famous 
Heloise :-— 

I lallions | erpetunt 
tuken er death in | el 1 young 
t ‘ in s re, aid exquis formed. An 

sliy ( essed tow temples by 

t t of } for ead 
W ere 
to ‘ 

‘ 
‘ t Ww 
P 
of tl 
on Heloise.” 

GotpeN Rutes.—Dr. Hempel, in a recent 
medical work, which we have noticed, gives 
t golden ral health, which we prefer 
to all the rest of the good sense of his elaborate 
volume Though ook len,” we gi them to 
our readers gratuitously: 

‘1. Rise 
be required. 

2” Was 

. water 

3. Never sleepin a warm room, erin a room that 

co 
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AND GLEANINGS. 


Dress according to the season; but be careful not 





to leave off your winter clothes before the warm 
weather has fairly setin. This rule should be particu- 
larly observed by persons who are subject to sore 
throat, bronchitis, chronic cough, and such like weak- 


nesses. 

“6, Avoid all kinds of heavy and indigestible food, 
out has rich pastry, fut, heavy, farinaceous diet, warm 
mustard, pepper, &e. 


id, 8p ices, pe 
all stimulating drinks 


Avoid 


wine} 


anil 


brandy, beer, 
milk, light 





if 











§ ntent yourself with cold water, 

unspiced chocolate, weak black tea, and si made 
of currants, raspberries, strawberries, or ot kinds 
of wholesome and unmedicinal fruit. Never use to- 


ny shape, — for medicinal purposes, 
ver keep on wet or damp clothes, stockit 
and never sleep on damp sheets 
‘ Q. Do not ¢ xpose yourse If to keer 
raw l lamp evening air. 
early as possible in the 
our room moderately warm, 


bacco in a 
N 








1 
aha 





sharp wind 








avoid tl ane 





same 


tempera- 
elt 





and mak 









r to sit near the fire. 
your meals at regul; eat slowly 3 
I il well, and d it — 





salive ake 


and never eat so mue 





ut ! 
up with 








rbout al ir for each meal, is 
to leave the table with a sense of repletion and o] S- 
sic Do not forget to clean your teeth with a soft 
tooth-brush after eating, and never indulge in the 








bit of picking the in. 


abon inal 
. kind of t vod or drink wl 


Rua every 







igrees with a little exerci 

every d 1 of we ery 

irticu fine, ) y weather for 
‘ r rick sposure ny, Windy, raw or damp 
her never does anybody any good. 
These twelve den rules, the « 


essed with too mu 





pre- 


ose Who are anxious to 





hea remain free from the many 
feel are apt to trouble those 
*t the proper dietetic and hygienic precau- 





There is a thirteenth rule of as bright a 
golden hue as any of these, which the doctor 
should have added to them as their climax, 
and that is this—Having settled the habit 
of some such good eode, dismiss all further 


This is a sine There 





qua hon, 





i is a fastidious observer of physiolog cal 
rules who enjoyed good health, The imag ima- 
tion plays the very mischief with a man’s stom- 


n set his pulsations to beatin 
funeral mar¢ utly. Get good ha 
and practice therm 
thinking of the m > that’s the best philosophy 
of health, 


a h, and ca 





h incontine 











then er ivor to without 


the 





No Sapsarn.—In a “Prize Essay on 
Sabbath,” written by a journeyman printer in 
Scotland—which for singular power of language 


and beauty of expression has rarely been 
passe = _thi ri the followis 

Read it, ne then re t for a 
dreary and desolate page would this life present 
if the Sabbath lotted out our 


sur- 





oceurs ig passa 


while what 





a 


ealcu- 


was from 


lations :— 


how the abstraction 
y enslave the working 
dentified. Think of 

tonous and continuous and et 
the finger 





thus 


labor 








rack, 
) ver straining, the 
the feet forever plodding, t! 















MK 
ever the shoulders forever “droopi the 
us en the restless mind forever 
schen k beauty it would ef we: of 
the 1 irtedness if wou exting ; of the 
iant str if would tame; of the resources of na- 
ture that i uld exhaust: of the aspirations it would 
erush ; « ickness jit would breed ; of t projects 
it we Iwreck; of the groans it would extor of the 
lives it wou ite: and the cheerless graves that 





it uld y dig! See 





we s anc 





pre 
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ding and hewing, whether he rejoice in the Reformation or hate 


ng, mowing — its memory—its historical importance no one can 
iit- 


moiling. sweatin 
weavi pi 











_ “* ; al ‘ stepmom ‘Sieg ry oe . deny. ‘There is, therefore, a deep feeling of in- 
in. ‘ ind in the field, in the granary and it terest awakened in visiting the chamber once 
the barr factory and in the mill, in the ware- occupied by this great man ; there is something 
— beeerly <P nenpentite. “gon . it ite. peculiarly gratifying in handling the furniture 

y, i t shore. on Onee used by him—in sitting down upon his 
shor t rtl ghtness and of gloon three-legged stool—in looking at his ink-stand 
What a sad | . he world present Wwe __and reclining upon the old, rough, oaken 
os Hic aaa . table where he once wrote those words of fire 





ked the greatest religious revolution 


Docror ARNOLD, one of y re 
the world has ever known—and all this at the 


the greatest minds of our a 
ing of the popular literatur hand, humanly speaking, of a single monk, who, 








wanted relizi in those dark and dangerous times, dared to 
on commo! Oppose ind defy the collectiy powers of the 
Christian sp emperor, and the whole Romish cler Lu- 


ther’s chamber is of very small, nay insignificant 
dimensions. Worm-eaten boards, miserably put 





















































rize the larg 
t su rea re we enue tovether, cover the walls. Two deeply recessed 
e in these paves ving it, at | wind small, and filled in with lead case- 
th t t all the attractions which popu- | Ments, scarcely admit the necessary light, and 
lar adapt n and pictorial embellishments | the tout ensemble is so little inviting, that, in 
atford these days, few Englishmen would 
7 think of offering it as a sleeping apartment for 
Warrrcra Castte—tuHe Asytum or Lutuer. | a man-servant. The book-e: is formed of a 
—This famous place, noted for Luther’s Dutch | simple boarding, and looks like a shifting closet 
bravery in throwing his ink-stand at the suppo- | that has been cast aside in the lumber room of 
] 
sed apparition of the devil—the marks of the ink | some old house. Some Bibles of various dates, 
being still on the wall—is described in its pres- | and beneath these fragments of the first edition 
ent condition by a recent traveler :—A small | of the Lutheran translation, are here preserved, 
wooden staircase leads to th room where he is also a piece of the beech-tree under which 
resided when first conveyed thither, forcibly and | Luther was arrested by the rough, though 
in se t. by the devices of his friend, the elector, | friendly emissaries of the elector, who 1 rht 
fr t langers, hidden lL « ! vhich at him hither nd, on the wall, framed and ized, 
that time threatened his life H lled it his | hangs a quar leaf in his own ! 
Patmos ind here | wil i W ks, and ind vigorous handwrit rhe tree l e! I 
completed a great portion translation of tioned, wl stood in the neigh! forest, 
the Bibl Ihe room he occupied remains in | was long known as Luther’s beech, till it 
1 ' , : } 1 } 
all its principal features entirely unchanged. t length struck by lightning and destroyea 
Whether a man be a Romanist or Protestant during a violent thunder-storm. 
— okies 
a4 1 . 
‘ 
moohk slotices. 
More W: than One—The Master's House —Method- | little negligence on the part of the proof-reader, 
ist A ‘ Declaration of Remarkable Provi- who allowed asteriods to stand in his table of 
‘ | ences of (¢ tianit Sketches of a ae . : 
WW AE "Phin. That. the Othe contents instead of asteroids. 
D ! y of Greece —Precious Lessons Uncle Tom’s ¢ in has been the pl e 
r f , | = 7 . 4 
! I I I n J unt of he shape 
' \ vard’s Amet M vofl er 2 
ta hk ] in J b— Tin ind 3, prote t ive 
I] Juli uthern customs, 
, 11 is a duodk from the 
Sir Davip Brewsrer, the we known astron- 7 
, { Co., of this city, entitled 
omer, |! ently issued a y enti ed 1, - r 
V Wi m ones the Creed P. ; a la f Southern L hy 
» ad , ’ f re fiction, of urse 3 
nl sudl the Hlowe of the. Cieistion. Fh te: un hiction COUrse 5 
J ie to divine t lrif 
elal it reument for the plurality « rls ee tivine aritt 
‘ ect is t e it nnear 
in od rational hei ta the course ’ : is 00) 1 to mak It appear 
, . ~~ uthor dis ses tl} religious as es hard a the lot of a Slave on a sol 
1 ] ntation, t t of the master 1s ven 
pects of the question, and shows ,»unsoundness | 2" e ; : ids 1 1 
| . , “i ny The book is well printed, and illustrated by 
in the reasoning of Chalmers and others, Phe a ie ; . 
‘er : pictures i 1 the title-pac Dra “Ss 
I mel nN imalouy ror Lied Ch ily : \ , : - 
st i vd object 3 drawn from Geology, | *°™ 4% 1cN, WE LAKE IU, IS Lmiistake, 
from th upposed nature of the nehu/ee, and Carter & Brothers, New-York, have issued 
from the Binary System, are candidly considered. nother edition of Jay’e Morning and Brening 
The volur s issued in the 1 il stvle of neat E-rercises, for July, Au , and Septem ber—a 
ness h marks all tl il tions of our) work that needs not a word of commendation. 


frie s, Clarter & Brothers, of this city, bating a | It is a classic in devotional literature. 
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The Methodist Almanac for 
remarkably attractive manual. Besides 
annual calendar, it abounds in important sta- 
tistical matter, relating to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and American Christianity 
in general, as well as to national affairs. Its 
engravings are numerous, and some of them 

It the best 
issued. Carlton & Phillips, New- 


quite unique. is 


annual yet 
York. 
Drake, of Boston, (one of our best Yankee 
antiquarians,) has issued, in pamphlet form, 
The Declaration of Remarkabl 
Course of my Lif . by old John Dane, of Ipsw ich, 
Massachusetts, (A. D. 1682.) There is added, 
a pedigree of the Dane family, with Notes, Xe. 


*rovidences in the 


Bolton’s Hulsean prize essay, on the Pvidences 
of ¢ hristianity, issued by Gould & Lineoln, Boston, 
is the most erudite works on the 
“evidences”? in our language. It exhibits 
them as presented in the writings of the fathers, 
down to the day of Augustine; classed 
follows :—the argument; (1) from antecedent 
probability; (2) from antiquity; ( from 
prophecy; (4) from miracles; (5) from the 
reasonableness of doctrine; (6) from superior 
morality; (7) from the success of the gospel. 
It will undoubtedly take its place as a perma- 
nent standard in theological literature. 


one of 


as 


We welcome again the honest and generous 
face of our old friend “the chief’ B. 
Finley—in the frontispiece of his new volume, 
Sketches of Western Methodism. His pre ceding 
book, so amply quoted by us, will guarantee 
him many eager readers. ‘The present volume 
is valuable for two spe cial reasons :—first, for 
its historical data. Its worth to the Methodist 
historian be estimated. Most of the 
leading characters in the history of Western 
Methodism are portrayed in it. It is valuable, 


eS 


cannot 


secondly, tor its illustrations of Western life. 


Few men extant are as competent to show 


what that life 
He will hereafter be quoted as a prime authority. 


1855 is out—a | 
the | 


number of this | 


was as the venerable Finley. | 


No man can write the history of the West 
without consulting him. But we need not 
protract our remarks; get the book, good | 


reader, and enjoy a treat. 
N we York. 


This, That, and the 
entertaining volume from the pen of 
Louisa Chandler, and published by Phillips, 
Sam} son & Co., Boston. Its sketches of char- 
acter are skillfully, though elaborately drawn, 
and the book shows that delicate appreciation 


of life scenes and personal traits which a 


woman alone can transfer to paper. 


Mesars. Harper have published Smith’ History 
of mre? 
of * Dictionaries of and Roman An- 
tiquities,” and his present volume has taken 
rank in England as the best compendium of 
Greek history in the market. It condenses 
the The supplementary 


ce. 


Greek 


advantages of Grote. 


Carlton & Phillips, 


Other, is the title of an | 
Ellen |} 


The author is the well-known editor | 


chapters on Greek Literature and Art are ex- | 


cellent. 

Lessons is the title of a pocket 
volume from the pen of Rev. D. Wise, ‘ con- 
taining Cautions, Counsels and Consolations for 


*recious 


such of the Disciples of Christ as are seeking 
to be like their Lord.” It is a pithy little book, 
abounding in the well-known excellences of its 
Few writers have a happier 
tact at illustration. Some of his “ figures” 
are devices for the worker in gold. The 
religious tone of the volume is of the highest 
order. It is a good presentation book.— 
Magee, Boston, 


author’s able pen. 


Carlton & Phillips have issued a really superb 
little volume, entitled, Friendships of the Bible. 
Such works—on the poets, the mountains, the 
lands, the lakes, &c., of the Bible—mincing the 
sacred records into all sorts of literary trash 
for publishers’ speculations, have become drugs 
in the market. Their rhetorical flummery, too, 
has sadly abused the simplicity of the original 
narrative. The present volume is not liable to 
these objections, The letter-press is very 
brief and direct—barely sufficient to explain 
the engravings. The book is, in fine, a series 
of pictorial illustrations of the Friendships of 
the Bible. The pictures are uncommonly fine 
—aas good specimens of wood engraving as the 
country has seen. 


Thomas's Farm TImple ments—This volume on 
the construction and use of agricultural im- 
issued by the Harpers. 
Agriculturalists speak of it in the highest 
terms. ‘The late Mr. Downing said: “ We 
should like to see it hung up in every work- 
shop, tool-room, and farmer’s book-shelf in the 
country.” 


plements has been 


Phillips & Sampson, Boston, have sent us 
Woodward's American Miscellany of Bnte rtaining 
Knowledge. It smacks throughout of the au- 
thor’s happy peculiarities, and is abundantly 
illustrated. An excellent volume for the little 
folks. 


Life in Judea, by Maria T. Richards, has been 
published by the American Baptist Publication 
Society. It consists of Sketches of Life in the 
Holy Land, during the first Christian age to 
the time of the destruction of Jerusalem; 
graphically rendered, and presenting, with its 
religious lessons, much information respecting 
the scenery and history of Judea, 


Seed Time and Harvest is a neatly-printed 
little volume, from the press of Gould & Lin- 
coln, Boston. Its author, the Rey. Dr. Tweedie, 
is a minister of the Free Church of Scotland, 
to whom the juvenile world is indebted for 
several other interesting volumes. The work 
before us is well calculated to impress upon the 
mind the great truth, that even in this life, 
‘‘ whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap ;” being made up of brief sketches of the 
histories of men eminent for virtues on the one 
hand, or vices on the other. 


Guido and Julius is the title of a volume from 
the press of Gould & Lincoln, Boston, a trans- 
lation from Tholuck, and founded, it is said, 
upon his early experience as first a skeptic, 
and then a believer. The book is full of the 
interest of a personal narrative, told from the 
heart—a good volume for the doubting. 


Other notices necessarily deferred till our 
next issue. 
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awake with the morning.’ Poetry and art, and the 
fairest and most me - ul ble of the actions of men, date 
from such an hour | poets and heroes, like Mem- 
non, are the children a ‘Aurora, and emit their music 
at sunrise. To him whose elastic and vigorous 
thought keeps pace with the sun, the day is a per- 


It matters not what the cloe J 

and | men. Morning is when 

. and there is a dawn in me. Moral re- 

s the effort to throw off sieep. Why is it that 

poor an account of their day, if they have 
' 


‘ slumbering? They *h poor calcula- 
ol If they 


morning 





s of 


ides 











not suc 


overe 

























































had not been me with drowsin 

ould have formed some thing. The milli 
t enough for physical labor; but only one in 
ar is awake enough for effective intellectual ex- 
‘ mly one in a 1 millions to a poetic or 
i iit To be awake is to be alive. [have never 
yet inet aman who was quite awake. How could | 

e looked him in the face ? 

We le to reawaken and keep ourselves 
aw vn ila but by an infinite ex- 
pectation of the dawn, which does not forsake us in 
our i st sleep. I Know of no more encouraging 
a 1 the unqguesth 1 ibility of man to elevate 
hi va . Wo It is something to be 

» pal ar pu e, or to carve a statue, 
f >to m Ww ot $ but it is 
mi Ly e and paint the very atmosph 
a i V ehh Wwe ook, Whieh mm uly 
w lo I the quality of the day, that is 
the hig irts Every man is tasked to make his 
li in d s, wort of the contemplation 
‘ 10st e] ‘ itiea If we refused 
‘ ’ iup,s paltry i tion as we ¢ 
the s would distinetly us how this 
mii: ‘ 

\ w tertaining History 
of N led forth by th 
late ppy ret vandering children 
of it nial hours under the 
pa | reo ’ Harrison Gray Otis. 
Hk u t f law late in life, and 
‘ ' hg | M4 ’ r 
‘ pr Ile st stt 
‘ pr i x i i i 

i t Vacant pulpit in tf vicinity of Boston, he 
pr 1 twice during Sa ith, and was waited 
ul , tdeacon of the Church, 
W i should pay him = for his 
se replied Mr. Otis; “give 
nN wy are W Phe deacon gravely handed 

] c, if his two discourses were 
‘ of a than this, he was evidently 
1 tot ! he abandoned theology and 
4 , i iw . 

i ner eS entirely over- 

< ! rs ad & Lincoln 
g ho t v publications 
t Is il des riptl ‘ and 
Ml Lieu ! ‘ wor Will form a 
hance i duodecimo ¢ tv pages, 
Ww i profes ul pri is well 
1, as they glance over the 
al 1 ben W in its pages 
t ! $ scientific discourses of 
Mi Cha Zz, Gould, Guyot, Mare 





| une publishers announce, “A. V. Humboldt’s 
ibition of his 
ed from the 
‘Memories of 
They 
part of the 


of Prophecy 








‘ ) 
‘Symbolic 


A poca- 





has 





Valuable 


works of 




















o *nds . have q adventured 
Ipon musical culture of our cor y in the 
S} royal oct ‘En pedia of Musie,” which 

Just 1 sa volume of a thou- 

| pages, replete with instruction and interest. 

7 tea r an unateur will here find almost 
ri ing ut desi 1 j the province of 
1 ht tar ! Historie biographical, 


ing instr in " It is edite | by John W 
I ! upon 


a series of 











lively and poetic shes of that fertile and coveted 
island. It will be read with special interest at the 
present time. The same publishers announce “Scenes 

of Christ,” t. W. Clark, to be 


in the Life 
illustrated by 
le,” illustrate 
from the — Fe 
Semin: ind * Christiat 
They ir pre 
lon of their popular 
mpson & Co., never fail 





“Mothers of the 
* translated 
Newton 
v. Lester 

gantly 


original ¢ ‘ 
1; a~ Life of Chrysostom, 
Professor Hovey of 










ilso 





dedi 
to sharpen the 



























Phillip | 
appetite t reading community by their savory 
Announcement of the good things to come. In ad- 
li num is standard volumes alre prom- 
i are ¢ through the press ‘ 
entitled “ Kansas and Nebraska, 
d geography of these territories, 
‘ ive tribes, and the emig 
it The volume is to be ill Iustrated by a 
is repared the auspices of the 
grant Aid Society, Edward 3. Male. rhey 
Iso announce “Ida May, a Story of Thing 
by ry I inother work on slay 
said to by those 
een th 3 rincipal we 
times which these publishers announce, is the ’ History 
t ist and Present,” giving a] is- 
tatistical account of the island from its 





























to the present day. This work is pre- 

pared by the aecomp editor of Gleason's Pictorial, 

M. M. Ballou, Esq., O spent some time upon the 

island has devoted much time and eare to the 

prepa of the volume, It is to be any illustrated 

With eng ngs from original drawit 

Our young ¢ and towns are rapidly falling into 

the plar esta hing public libraries. Almost every 

Week some new movement : of this character is an- 

nounced. The “sons” of Newburyport are now taking 

sures to endow such an institution in that beautiful 

} iption paper for this purpose, which 

is growing into a generous size, is headed by Hon. 

Josiah ttle, with the munificent sum of $5,000, 

Phere is a promise of a large and valuable library for 

the ir — ment and pleasure of coming generations, 

In the | wor ist piles of literature are vated 

together in royal libraries for privileged ey the 
1 s are innumerable and circulating. 

m in a newsprint is casually glanced 

inger eye, with little emotion, which 

of acute grief to the dimmed gaze of 

papers announced, in ashort paragraph, 





on board the 
of friends 


Ss. Neweomb, 
Fish ;” and a large 
ess of sorrow, only mitigated by 
abundant gain of the departed 
rwhelms them with dis SS. 
h int ot our 
The 


Mr. Danforth 
| ’ 


circk 








ove 
a voung Christian mers 
promise, and full of 

ind Sabbath > 


met with 





good works. 
i0ol of Hanover- 
loss in ath. He 
was ripe ft rthe harvest: the 
divine 





reli 





#4 Serious his ce 














i sown will ve tate under ti eye, 
body sl unbers in the ea he hath * ceased 
ibors, and iis woake aot »w him." 





B. K. P. 





the most important movements of the 
val Church in United 
uction of theological schools 
many ¢ f its 
Concord, 


the 





questioned by 
Biblical Institute at 
soon to become, numerically, 
if not the largest, school of 
It contained, the last 
nety The property of 

as now reported, amounts to 
large proportion of which is in- 
securities. The Rev. Dr. J. W. 

president of M’Kendree Col- 
profe ssor in 





promises 





one of the larzest, 
the kind in the « 
year, m 
the ins 


$54,7 


yuntry. 
uly Th students, 
titutior 
50 50 

vested in good 
Merril. formerly 
lege, has rece ntly been aj ppointed a 


the place of Bishop Baker, resigne ‘d. 


50) offered for the best Es- 
Colleges, has been awarded 
Tyler, of Amherst College 
to make the award consisted of 
Edward N. Kirk, and 





e premium 
say on Prayer for 
to Professor W. S. 
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L.F. Dimmick. They report that they received 
and examined thirty-two manuscripts; that 
many of the Essays are written with much 
ability, and several appear well worthy of pub- 
lication. 

We notice in the London Herald the advertise- 
ment of ** The Society for Exploring the Ruins 
of Assyria and Babylonia, with especial refer- 
ence to Biblical Illustration.” The patron of 
this association Prince Albert, and John 
Murray, Esq., the great bookseller, we suppose, 


is 





is the treasurer. The committee “ announce 
that Mr. ‘tus, formerly Geologist to the 
Tureo-Persian Frontier Commission, has pro- 
ceeded to Assyria, for the purpose of com- 


mencing excavations, accompanied by an archi- 
tectural draftsman The 
donati and subscriptions already received 
amount to eleven thousand nine hundred and 
nty dollars. 

An in literature took 
plac e late Ly in London. ‘Two sets of the three 
first editions of Shakspeare changed proprietors 





d 


a photographer.” 





ms 


seve 


unusual occurrence 





under the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby and Wil- 
kinson. One copy of the first edition of 1625 
is the finest ever offered for sale. It belonged 


to Mr. Hibbert, and then to Mr. Wilks. 
The Perverse Widow.—In Mr. Kerslake’s Cata- 


logue of old books, we y of Cowley’s 


Works “ 


notice a cop 

with Autograph of Sir Roger De Cover- 
*Perverse Widow’ and her ‘ Confidante,’ ” 
his folio tells us that the fly-leaf 
following :— 


ey Febr 





ley’s 
A 


contains the 


note to t 











“Surely a pain to love 
and tis a pain that pair 
f all pains the eates 
it is to love and love in vain” 
under which, unblotted, 
“ Discreet wit 
Catharine Boevey 16917 & 
On the e is written 
“Mademoiselle Maria Pop 
Le Livre Catharina Boevey.” 
Mrs. Marv Pope, the cause of Sir Roger's disappoint- 
ment and the o t of his detestation, was forty years 
the constant mpanion of Mrs. Boevev, and became 
her executor, and erected her monuments in West- 
minster Abbey and at Flaxley 
sett tbov says the London Athenaeum, 
“is very apt and illustrative. Is it authentic? 
If so, it is unquestionably curious.” 
A Paris correspondent of an English paper 
writes :-—Th utente excesrivement cordiale now 
existing between England and France has ex- 


Rng 


eady in favor of the 





lish la Paris at the present time is 
posted the Barricre du Mont Parnasse to 
the Barriere Blanche—with advertisements of 
* Cours d’ Anglais This excitement is likely 
to im e Gallie-English. The Paris visitor, 
with a ecollection of the extraordinary 
langu red by the keepers of establish- 


hich they “ spike the English,” will 


irn that he is likely to understand 


ments «at 
be clad t 


Boulevards English very shortly. Up to the 
present t however, the old Parisian English 
may be secon in the Paris byways. According 


to the | 





“ Pawnbrok,”—a bowling green is a * boulin- 
grin, ’—a beef-steak is a “ biftek,”—and one 
enterprising tradesman informs British visitors 
that he sells “‘ comfortable pastry.” Thus it is 
obvious that there is plenty of work for the 
Professor of English; and now, while the Paris 
organs are playing our National Anthem in my 
street, and a Paris poet is celebrating the Anglo- 
Gallic alliance as the triumph of civilization, 
the time appears propitious for the vigorous 
movements indicated by the immense yellow 
placards that meet the Parisian’s eye at every 
turn. 

James Montgomery, the poet, has left several 
handsome legacies to charitable institutions in 
Sheffield, Poets do not die in debt in our day. 
We shall have them (and why not?) becoming 
rich n. Goldsmith died fifteen thousand 
dollars in debt. “ Was ever poet,” said John- 
‘so trusted before ?” 
time The Nestor of our ge neration of 
poets, Rogers, is a rich banker. 


me 
son, * But this was a long 
ago, 
A work which promises much interest is 
about to appear within a short period in Paris. 
This 
intimately and singularly connected with the 
events of the commencement of the Restoration, 
the 
diamonds of Marie Louise, who was accused of 
having attempted the life of Napoleon, and who, 
on an occasion when he wished to mak« 


is the memoirs of a man whose name is 


himself of 


M. de Manbreuil, who possessed 


certain 
revelations respecting the Prince de Talleyrand, 
sought to bring about an explanation by givin 


the latter a blow. It is said that the Memoirs 
in question are a series of the most singular 
and interesting details, derived from the au- 


thor’s exyn rience, which has been great, vari d, 
and peculiar, 


Macaulay is busy on the new volumes of his 
History of England. 
from ten to four in the British Museum, at one 


of the center-tables, which is covered with piles 


He is to be seen every day 


of books, reading, note-taking, comparing, and 
composing, It is said that he had hoped to 
include the reign of William and Mary, and of 
Anne, into to be published in 
November ; but the present on dit is, that he 
will be obliged to extend this part of the work 
to three volumes, which cannot appear before 
February. 


two volumes, 


\ complete file of the “London Gazette.” from 
1656 to the present time, has ured to 
the It is said the 
only complete file in existence of this journal, 
which has contained, for nearly two hundred 
years, the official records of the British Govern- 
ment, 


been sec 


Library of Congress. to 


be 


ile at 
in putting the finishing touches to a 


Vietor Hugo has been engaged in his ¢ 
Jersey 


philosophical romance in four volumes, called 


* Les Miseres ;” and it is rumored that emi- 
nent publishing firm of Paris has bargained to 
give him $24,000 for it. It is, however, not 
yet certain whether, on account of the restric- 


tions on the press, it can be printed at Paris. 


The Dr. brought 
another volume of his ‘* Memoires.” It « 


x good 


out 


ntains 


eccentric Veron has 


deal of gossip about the Grand Opera, 


; iuthorities, the Mont de Picté is a | of which he was for some years director. 
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Atmospheric Telegraph—Physiognomy—Steam Fire- 
engine etric Telegraph—Chicago River—New- 
York Farmers’ Club—Type-setting Machine—Rail- 
roads—The Paper Trade—Pompeii. 











Tue Committee of Congress on the memorial of 
Mr. Richardson, respecting the atmospheric tele- 
graph, reported favorably. The report says :— 
“The mail between Washington and New-York is 
now carried upon railroads in twelve hours, If your 
committee do not greatly err, the same mails may be 
carried between these cities in two hours, by the pro- 
posed atmospheric telegraph, and the expenditure now 
for the transmission of one set of mails, 
would enable the post-oflice department to send six 
sets of mails every twelve hours. The impulse which 
such a frequent, rapid, and certain delivery of the 
mails between distant points would give to all the busi- 
ness of the country is incaleulable: operating with as 
much safety and unerring certainty in night asin day- 
light: unaffected by changes of seasons or weather; 
and exempt from liability to those mischances, acci- 
dents and delays, which are retarding the delivery of 
the mails throughout the country, the atmospheric 
telegraph seems destined to become the exclusive mail- 
carrier of the age.” 


necessary 











The editor of the London Atheneum, after an 
inspection of the Art Sections of the London 
Crystal Palace, remarks :— 

“It is sing 


ilar to observe that when the Greek strove 
to convey alow type of humanity, 


as in the Faun or 
Siler its face has European ana y 





nus, Tie Roman 
resemble ours in many respects 5 and the de- 
praved women of the Imperial times, as Faustina, 
Agrippina, &e., have the hard round forehead and small 
weak chin, which became the marked feature of the 
Louis Quinze age, or may be traced in the slee py-eyed, 
languid beauties of Lely and of Kneller. It is impos- 


ries, 





heads 











sible to deny that every century seems to have im- 
pressed its peculiar crimes and virtues, and its hopes 
and struggles, on the faces of its great men. The 
Eliza i » is finely oval; the eyes meditative, 
the forehead high and arched, and the chin firm and 
well rounded. The George the Second vi is fleshy 









nd fat, the lower jaw heavy, 
heeks full and furrowed. The 
ntury forehead is square,—the seventeenth, 
1, the th nth, flat and wide,—the eighteenth, 


full and swellir We believe that in the 





and full, the chin sma 
he neck thiek, and the « 
teenth ec 
irtes 


g over the eves 


present day a better type of physioznomy is beginning 
to appear: —the face grows more oval, the forehead 
higher and fuller, the lips smaller and firmer, the 
nose nobler and straighter. Napoleon's was a model 
of a head.—Byron, Shelley, Southey, Wordsworth, and 


Keats, were spiritual and handsome. Most of our liv- 
much more of the Elizabethan 
Refinement of manners is already perceptible 
national features. Club life may be as selfish as 
ife; but it is purer and healthier. There is 
gion now and more decerum,—more earnest- 
ness and Jess materialism, A pure school of poetry 
has arisen, drawing its images cirect from nature, and 
appealing to the common heart. A school of painting 
has sprung upside by side, originating from it, and 
likely to rival it in renown, With the peaked beard 
vanished chivalry,—with the full-bottomed wig, Re- 
naissance poetry,—and with the revival of a taste for 
Gothie Art is now coming back all that was worthy of 
preservation in the Middle Ages.” : 


ors 





present 





A Cincinnati correspondent of the Boston 
Traveler, Says, that the steam Sire-e ngine, recently 
invented and put in operation there, promises to 
be a valuable and important improvement upon 
in It can, by the 
use of oil, be at any time got in readiness for 
full operation in ten minutes, and this while it 
It is readily drawn to 
any part of the city by horses. It propels six 
streams of water with greater force, and to a 
greater height, than other engines. Committees 


the engines common use, 


is on its way to the fire. 


Sp; 
ociences. 
from Eastern cities have recently been here to 
observe its operation, and make investigation as 
to the advantage it combines. It is understood 
they have been favorably impressed in regard 
to it. The opinion here of those most compe- 
tent to judge of its utility is, that it is a great 
advance upon the common engines, and will 
soon be in use, particularly in all our larger 
cities. 

A young man of Bayonne has just invented 
a mode of electric telegraph, by which the dis- 
patch is printed in ordinary letters, or conven- 
tional signs, by the telegraph itself, at the point 
of departure, at the end, and at several inter- 
mediate stations simultaneously. 


A committee of the Chicago Council have re- 
solved to accept the plan for tunneling Chicago 
River, as proposed by the American Submarine 
Tunnel Company, of New-York. It to be 
made of cast-iron; entrances on a grade not 
exceeding one foot fall in nine. The plan to 
be two wagon tracks, each ten feet wide, and 
two foot-ways, each four feet wide, the former 
eleven feet high, and the latter seven feet: the 
top of the tunnel to be not less than twelve 
feet below low water-mark for one hundred and 
fifty feet in the center of the river. 


is 


At a recent meeting of the New-York Farm- 
ers’ Club, Mr. Wagoner introduced the model of 
a new reaping-machine, which is calculated to 
collect tlie heads and separate the grain from 
the chaff, and deliver the grain in bags. He 
had one machine in operation at Racine, Wis- 
consin, this last year, that cut at the rate of 
twenty-five acres a day. A machine will weigh 
about twelve hundred pounds, and cost $150, 
The cutters can be raised or lowered to suit the 
height of grain by the operator, the heads being 
carried directly to a thresher and cleaner, and 
the grain thence toa screen and the bags. The 
whole is mounted upon four wheels, with a body 
capacious enough to contain all the machinery 
and carry the bags and man to fill and tie them 
up. The inventor says that two horses are suf- 
ficient propelling power, and these are hitched 
to a shaft behind, so as to push the machine 
into the standing grain. One advantage of this 
mode is, that it leaves the straw upon the land, 
and the heads require less labor to thresh, 





An invention for composing type has long been 
a “ desideratum,” and quite a “forlorn hope ;” 
such are the complicated difficulties of the de- 
We notice, however, the announcement 
letter from 





Sign. 
of a successful attempt at it. A 
Copenhagen says :— 

“By the politeness of the editors, I have now been 
able to see the new composing machine as in actual 
operation in the office of Fradreland t. Instead of 
the usual cases and composing sticks, and the com- 
positor standing at his work, we see a person sitting 
before a machine with keys like a piano, which he 
plays on incessantly, and every touch on the tangent 
is followed by a click ; the letter is already in its place 











in the long mahogany channel prepared for it. The 
whole is exeessively ingenious. In t if is fairy 
work. The most wonderful part is, that it distributes 
the already used type at the same time that it sets the 
new page, and with an exactness perfectly sure. No 
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